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GENETRICI THEOLOGIAE MEAE OMNIAE 
BLANCHE AMATISSIMAE 


Preface 


I 


Publishing a system of theology is an irremediably hubristic enterprise. I can only 
say that it nevertheless seemed and seems like something I should do, and that 
the one person whose judgment I trust in such matters is more certain than I can 
be. The following is offered for whatever use the church can make of it, and be- 
yond that for whatever use God will make of it in the discourse of the Kingdom. 


II 


Theology is the church’s enterprise of thought, and the only church conceivably 
in question is the unique and unitary church of the creeds. Therefore theology 
may be impossible in the situation ofa divided church, its proper agent not being 
extant—unless, of course, one is willing to say that a particular confessional or 
jurisdictional body simply is the one church. To live as the church in the situa- 
tion of a divided church—if this can happen at all—must at least mean that we 
confess we live in radical self-contradiction and that by every churchly act we 
contradict that contradiction. Also theology must make this double contradic- 
tion at and by every step of its way. 

We commonly speak of such things as “Roman Catholic” or “Baptist” or 
“Lutheran” theology. Such labels can be used in a harmless historically descrip- 
tive sense, as one can say that “Orthodox theology” tends to a Cyrillean Christol- 
ogy. They may be used in a somewhat more ominous descriptive sense, as some- 
one might say that “Reformed theology” cannot accept certain ways of asserting 
papal primacy. But a theologian who described her or his own work as “Lutheran” 
or “Reformed” or whatever such, and meant by that label to identify the church 
the work was to serve, would either deny the name of church to all but his or her 
own allegiance or desecrate the theological enterprise. 
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It is sharpened recognition of such stark alternatives that has driven a char- 
acteristic form of modern ecumenism, the search for healing of churchly divi- 
sions by theological “convergence.” The dialogues and the convergence-theology 
they practice have achieved marvels. But it is becoming clear that reestablish- 
ment of ecclesial fellowship between East and West and within the West across 
the divisions begun at the Reformation will not occur by any straightforward 
continuation of these efforts. It increasingly appears that no degree of theologi- 
cal convergence can by itself suffice to reestablish communion once broken. An 
act of God is needed. 

Nor need this be a pessimistic prediction. The church must regard waiting 
as the most creative of activities, since she apprehends fullness of being only in 
the coming Kingdom. And God may act tomorrow. In the meantime, it is a great 
blessing specifically to theology that we need not wait for the church to be undi- 
vided to do theology for and even of the undivided church. For theology is itself 
a form of the waiting we must practice. 

The present work is deliberately done in such anticipation of the one church, 
and this will be throughout apparent, in its use of authorities and its modes of 
argument. Yet no one can escape being bent and limited by the division of the 
church and by his or her particular location in the landscape created by the divi- 
sions. The author of a work of systematic theology therefore owes readers a state- 
ment of confessional limitations. 

The system here presented is a Western system, and cannot escape identifi- 
cation as such. Nevertheless, some of its key positions are reinventions of Ortho- 
dox wheels. Orthodox readers may therefore wonder why these positions are 
enveloped in long arguments: Why not just start with the truth of the Holy Tra- 
dition, since it is available? But the Western church has gone through history the 
Eastern church has so far missed, and this is reflected in problems that a Western 
theologian must work through. Nor are such necessities always bad; much has 
been perceived in the West’s conceptually tortured theological history that 
Orthodoxy also now needs to reckon with, 

The Western church in turn divided at the time of the Reformation, and 
Protestantism has since been notoriously fissiparous. The ecumenical dialogues 
have, however, revealed only one functioning line of continuing division between 
parties of the Western church. It runs between Catholic and Protestant, that is, 
between the Roman Catholic Church, together with any Protestants who may on 
a given question side with her, and what is on that question the remainder of the 
Protestants. 

Insofar as I oversee the questions that now occasion such division, | more 
often espouse the Catholic side. At the same time, I regard the initial program of 
the Reformation as mandated, and Protestantism has, in any case, produced a 
remarkable line of theologians, on some of whom I will depend throughout the 
work. And here it must further be noted that where typically Lutheran and Re- 
formed positions diverge I am more likely to draw from the Lutheran side. 

Success at doing theology for the one church will in any case be at best par- 
tial. If the following is read at all, it will be read in some churchly quarters more 
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than in others, although the distribution may not be determined by confessional 
labels. Errors and weaknesses not apparent to me will be instantly apparent to 
some located differently on the ecumenical map. There are a quite sufficient 
number of weaknesses that are apparent to me, and some of these are also caused 
not by sloth or incapacity—although many of course doubtless are—but by limi- 
tations of appreciation inevitable within a divided church. 


Il 


Every theological effort is involved in the church’s conversation with some sur- 
rounding religious culture, and so also this one. Recent clamor for “contextual” 
theology is of course empty, there never having been any other kind. A chief mark 
of the religious culture of Western modernity is historical self-consciousness. Thus 
theological proposals in the modern West typically not only converse with a par- 
ticular religious and intellectual situation but describe their interlocutor. If such 
description pervades a theological effort, we may classify the work as “apologetic” 
theology. 

The present work is not thematically apologetic and will not often explicitly 
refer to our cultural situation. Nevertheless, I owe readers some statement of how 
I diagnose the cultural-religious world in which the Western church, and churches 
significantly determined by converse with the West, now find theraselves, 

Very early in my theological reflection I was struck with the secularizing 
impact of the gospel. In my then more specific vocation as a theologian of cul- 
ture, this prompted reflection about the fate of a culture that has long heard the 
gospel and been determined thereby in its institutions and hopes, and has then 
ceased to believe. Nietzsche’s prophecy seemed veridical: nihilism must be the 
fate of a once but no longer culturally Christian West. The gospel is a two-edged 
sword; the latter-day history of Western culture demonstrates its backslash. 

Whether nihilism can itself become historically actual or can only appear as 
the threat of its own appearing remains to be seen. The proclaimed nihilism of 
our academic and publicistic elites has, anyway, an already elderly tone; what for 
Nietzsche was prophecy has become for his epigones curriculum and rules of 
correct behavior. Nevertheless, in the West it is for the foreseeable future the threat 
of nihilism that determines the cultural religion and theology that the gospel must 
interpret; current vocabulary refers to the period under this threat as postmodern. 
It will not after these paragraphs often be made explicit, but readers should bear 
it in mind: both the innovations and the emphasized conservations of the fol- 
lowing system respond to questions posed to the church in a world religiously 
determined by the awaited advent of nothingness. 


IV 


There is no standard plan of systematic or dogmatic theology. Variation is partly 
caused by differences between the religious and intellectual contexts the gospel 
has inhabited through its history. It is partly caused by actual theological disagree- 
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ment, which often includes differing intimations of the faith’s intrinsic logic. It 
is partly caused merely by differing judgments of how such things as simplicity 
and demonstrative power are best achieved; in this respect, there is truth in the 
maxim that “method is arbitrary.” And it is at present partly caused by the divi- 
sions of the church. 

Within the Western tradition, two plans have been typical, one within Ca- 
tholicism and the other within Protestantism. If we think of God as himself the 
“subject-matter” of theology, as did Scholastic and Tridentine theology, then the 
matters to be discussed will be God himself on the one hand and on the other 
hand everything else, as other things are “ordered to God as to their. . . source 
and final goal” (Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae, i.1.8). Since everything but 
God must thus be interpreted by reference to him, the interpretation of God must 
come first. This yields a starkly simple basic outline, which is insofar imitated by 
the present work: first God, then his creations. 

Protestant theology in its seventeenth-century maturity adopted the “ana- 
lytic method” as appropriate to a “practical” discipline, that is, to a discipline that 
is primarily a guide to some practice, in this case true faith in God. According to 
this method, the goal of a practice, as it defines the practice, is discussed first; 
then the subject of the practice, then the means. Here the goal is God, as the object 
of faith; the subject is humanity, and the means are Christ, the church, the sacra- 
ments, and the like. This yields an order that does not at first sight obtrusively 
differ from the scholastic order, but which nevertheless marches to a very differ- 
ent principle. 

I have adopted a plan that diverges from both the Catholic and Protestant 
standard outlines. The basic Scholastic division is taken up, but Christology and 
pneumatology, together with discussions of the historical Jesus, of the doctrine 
of atonement, and of the resurrection, are drawn back into the doctrine of God, 
swelling that doctrine to make half the total work. The systematic reasons for this 
drastic rearrangement will become apparent as we go. Here I note only what will 
not often later become explicit, the implicit ecumenical agenda: also the plan of 
the work is an attempt to transcend confessional habits. 


Vv 


Unless a cited document is identified as a translation, all translations are mine. 
Biblical citations are from the New Revised Standard Version, unless plainly re- 
translated by me for a special purpose. 


Northfield, Minnesota R.W. J. 
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PART I 


PROLEGOMENA 


ONE 


What Systematic Theology 
Is About 


I 


The introductory chapters of this work are less ambitious than may be expected. 
In the modern period, it has often been supposed that the prolegomena to theol- 
ogy must enable the enterprise, that the axioms and warrants needed to set spe- 
cifically theological cognition in motion must be antecedently established. For 
reasons shortly to be stated, this effort must be judged mistaken. The prolegomena 
of the present work have therefore a more modest aim. 

The most prolegomena to theology can appropriately do is provide readers 
an advance description of the enterprise. Even this cannot be a pre-theological 
beginning, for every attempt to say what sort of thing theology is implies mate- 
rial theological propositions, and so is false if the latter are false. 

A variety of pursuits have from time to time been called “theology,” usually 
in benign or malicious imitation of churchly usage. The church, like every self- 
aware community, maintains a continuing discourse about her individuating and 
carrying communal purpose. What will in this book be called “theology,” if 
no other specification is provided, consists of all and only contributions to that 
enterprise. 

This does not mean that other religions do not maintain intellectual enter- 
prises that those influenced by the church’s language will probably call “theol- 
ogy,” although the religions themselves may not; when one of these is hereafter 
mentioned, the use will be explicit. Nor does it mean that Christian theology 
should be conducted without reference to such theologies—indeed, the follow- 
ing work does more of this than is common. Nor yet does it mean that Christian 
theology, once in process, is not part of the general human cognitive effort or 
can thrive without acknowledging and cultivating its place therein. It only means 
that theology has its own task and is enabled within it. We will begin by describ- 
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ing theology simply as such, leaving the distinctions between systematic theol- 
ogy and other subdisciplines until the end of the chapter. 

Clearly, the next step must be to identify this community, the “church,” 
whose thinking theology is, and to identify her by the purpose in service of which 
she needs to think. But ecclesiology, the doctrine about the church, is itself regu- 
larly controverted; thus it appears how quickly prolegomenal description of the- 
ology sets us within theology itself. The following several paragraphs are there- 
fore to some extent theologically arguable. Yet any who utterly reject them must 
mean by “theology” a different cognitive practice than that to which this book 
hopes to contribute. 

The purpose that constitutes and distinguishes the church and in service of 
which the church needs to think is maintenance of a particular message, called 
“the gospel.” It happened during the reign of Tiberius at Rome that certain Jews 
believed themselves to have encountered the prophet and rabbi they had followed, 
Jesus of Nazareth, alive after his execution, endured somehow “for their sake,” 
and to have encountered him so situated over against his own death as to pre- 
clude his dying again.' Given Israel’s grasp of death and life, they could report 
such events only by saying, “The God of Israel has raised his servant Jesus from 
the dead.” And given Israel’s interpretation of God and the meaning that “raised” 
must have within her linguistic world, such a risen one must merely thereby be 
established as somehow Lord of all;? the creeds’ direct progression from “rose” 
to “is seated at the right hand of God” to “will judge the living and the dead” traces 
a straightforward conceptual nexus. 

The news of which these persons found themselves possessed had therefore 
universal import; and some, indeed, heard in their encounters with the risen one 
a direct command to tell all of the event. These, with other witnesses, obediently 
traversed their world telling what they believed had happened among them. They 
thus came to be called “apostles,” “those sent out.” It is the message thereby 
initiated to which the church refers as “the gospel.” 

Some who heard the first evangelists believed them, and in turn found them- 
selves under obligation to carry the message. And some who heard such subse- 
quent evangelists believed them, and so on. It is the historically continuous com- 


1. The New Testament internal witness that Jesus’ Resurrection is indeed the origin and scopus 
of Christian theology is laid out by Peter Stuhlmacher, “Das Bekenntnis zur Auferweckung Jesu 
von den Toten und die Biblische Theologie,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 70(1973): 365- 
403. 

2. Within modern theology, credit for tracing these connections belongs above all to Wolfhart 
Pannenberg. E.g., Grundziige der Christologie (Giitersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1964), 62: “For the contem- 
porary Jew, insofar as he shared the apocalyptic expectation, the event of the resurrection needed 
no interpreting. .. . If such a thing had happened, there could be no doubt what it meant.” For 
Pannenberg’s argument, see ibid., 47-64. 

3. The controverted quesiton about how many apostles there were and by what exact crite- 
ria various groups in the primal church may have recognized apostles is of little theological 
import. 
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munity, which in this way began and perdures, that her own linguistic custom 
calls “the church.” “Church” and “gospel” therefore mutually determine each 
other. Whether we are to say that God uses the gospel to gather the church for 
himself,‘ or that God provides the church to carry the gospel to the world, de- 
pends entirely on the direction of thought in a context. 

The gospel’s community has of course no way to copyright her labels for 
herself or her message, if other communities for some reason wish to appropri- 
ate them; we must only be clear what “church” and “gospel” denote as here used. 
There may even have been or be religious movements that have resulted from 
the historical fact of Jesus but that are not communities of witness to his Resur- 
rection,° and which someone might wish to call “church” or whose teaching some- 
one might wish to call “gospel.” Here, too, we need only be clear that none such 
is the community whose thinking is here to be served.° 

A second characterization of theology can now be that theology is the think- 
ing internal to the task of speaking the gospel, whether to humankind as message 
or to God in praise and petition—for of course the church speaks the gospel also 
to God, pleading it before him and praising him for it. The church’s specific en- 
terprise of thought is devoted to the question, How shall we get it across, in lan- 
guage, with signs other than linguistic—in the church called “sacrament” and “sac- 
rifice”—or by other behavior of our community, that Jesus is risen and what that 
means? 

It may of course be doubted that any such entity now exists as that here called 
“the church,”’ or that the particular line of church history persists that has de- 
manded theology of the highly reflected sort the present work exemplifies. If books 
such as this continue to be written, it is in faith that the gates of hell will indeed 
not prevail against the church and in the additional hope that God may find some- 
thing worth saving also from the wrack of “Christendom.” 


4. At this first occurrence, outside of quotation, of a masculine personal pronoun for God, 
notice must be given that this practice will be rigorously and expansively maintained throughout 
the work. Monotheistic discourse cannot be conducted without personal pronouns, and within Ju- 
daism and Christianity these cannot be feminine or neuter, For more expanded argument, see Robert 
W. Jenson, “The Father, He... ,” Speaking the Christian God, ed. Alvin F. Kimel, Jr. (Grand Rap- 
ids: Eerdmans, 1992), 95-109. 

5. Thus the famous article by Helmut Késter, “GNomat piAPHOROt,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche 65(1968):160—203, is one long insistence on an original plurality of Christianity, in which 
what later triumphed and became “orthodox” was but one element. Plainly, he is right in this, But 
the anticanonical and indeed antichurchly conclusions he draws from this are invalidated by his 
assumption that theology is concerned with something called “Christianity,” that might have an 
“essence,” and by the utterly uncritical fashion in which he uses Paul as interpreted by the Bultmann 
school as the definition of that essence. 

6. Even in the extremely unlikely event that the constructions of the “Jesus Seminar,” as pub- 
lished in Robert W. Funk, Roy W. Hoover, and the Jesus Seminar, The Five Gospels: The Search for 
the Authentic Words of Jesus (New York: Macmillan, 1993), are not entirely fictitious, they are en- 
tirely irrelevant to what are here called the church or theology. 

7. For detailed examination of the problematic, see now Reinhard Hiitter, Das Pathos der 
Theologie ( Habilitationsschrift presented to the faculty of the University of Erlangen, 1995). 
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II 


The more heroic prolegomenal projects of the modern period were not under- 
taken for frivolous reasons or without a certain historical inevitability. Neverthe- 
less, they have been mistaken. The chief pioneer of this judgment was Karl Barth,* 
but others concur who are otherwise scarcely his followers.? 

Theological prolegomena of an epistemologically pretentious sort are a dis- 
tinctively modern phenomenon. The knowledge of God attributed to “nature” 
by classic premodern Western systems occupied a location in some ways similar, 
but did not function systematically to enable the rest of theology. Thus, to in- 
stance the classic Western theologian,"® the entire body of Thomas Aquinas’ 
Summa Theologiae, encompassing alike the propositions supposed to be avail- 
able by nature to all humans and those attributed to historically specific revela- 
tion alone, is shaped as a narrative of creational-incarnational procession from 
and return to God. That is, all its propositions have their place within the biblical 
story of God and his works. And while Thomas indeed says that the axioms of 
theology are theorems of a prior body of knowledge, this turns out to be knowl- 
edge that only God and his perfected saints possess,!' to which we therefore can 
appeal only within the mystery of the church’s anticipatory participation in the 
Kingdom. 

These relations are exactly reflected in the subtle logic of Thomas’s proofs of 
God’s reality, with which he gets both summae underway." In themselves as ar- 
guments, these are conducted without reference to the church’s specific message. 
But the conclusion of each is the reality of an anonymous metaphysical entity, 
for example, “a certain primary mover.” That thereby the reality of God has been 
proven is each time established by the further observation, “and all understand 
this to be God.” But who are these “all”? They are, of course, those whom Tho- 
mas expected might read his writings: Jews, Christians, and Muslims, who all 
worship the biblical God. A Buddhist—except in tantric apotropaic horror— 
would precisely not worship a “primary mover.” Thomas’s launching analyses 
occur within a specifically biblical apprehension already in place. 


8. Definitively and plainly in the strange book Fides quaerens intellectum (Zollikon: Evangelischer 
Verlag, 1931). 

9. Most notably in the more immediate context of this writing, the “Yale school” of such 
“antifoundationalist” thinkers as Hans Frei, who was indeed a sort of Barthian, or George Lindbeck, 
who is not. But note also Wolfhart Pannenberg, Systematische Theologie (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1988-1992), 1:57: every attempt must be rejected “to secure the truth of Christian 
faith in advance, before considering its content. . . .” 

10. As to the case of Thomas, see now the Yale dissertation of Eugene F. Rogers, A Theological 
Procedure in the Summa ‘Theologiae (Diss. Yale, 1992). 

11. Summa theologiae, 1.1.2: scientia Dei et beatorum. As to this eschatological character of 
theology according to Thomas, see Robert W. Jenson, The Knowledge of Things Hoped For (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1969), 58-98. 

12. Summa theologiae, 1.2.3. One should note well that question 2 with its proofs is not the 
“prolegomena” of the summa. ‘This is provided by the previous question, with its eschatological 
characterization of sacra doctrina and its discussion of Scripture. 
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Nevertheless, the seeds of later trouble are present in classic theology. The 
“natural” knowledge encompassed in it was thought to be a body of knowledge 
about God and his intentions not intrinsically dependent on historically particu- 
lar divine dispositions, and therefore properly the common property of human- 
ity. In fact, however, this body of theology was as historically particular as any other 
set of theological proposals: it comprised a part of the theology that Greek reli- 
gious thinkers, pondering the revelations claimed for Homer and Parmenides, had 
provided for the cults of Mediterranean antiquity as it became religiously homo- 
geneous, the part that the church’s fathers also found themselves able to affirm. 

Within high medieval and later theology, the description of the shared truths 
as “natural” was an explanation of how such overlap was possible: there was pro- 
posed to be a knowledge of God and his works available to human reason by vir- 
tue of what makes it human and reason, and without an intrinsic need for help 
from particular divine dispositions. But even if such knowledge occurs, there is 
no reason to suppose it covers exactly the area in which the fathers found they 
could agree with Platonic or Stoic or Aristotelian theology. Moreover, the inter- 
pretation of such knowledge as that appropriate to humanity’s “nature” can be- 
come a covert recommendation of this knowledge, and precisely in its distinc- 
tion from that given by the gospel. 

Thus it is not fundamentally the content or source of the theology labeled 
“natural” that has made its role in the discourse of Christian theology prob- 
lematic, but—perhaps we may say—the label itself, that is, the very notion of 
distinguishing “natural” from “revealed” or “positive” theology, as if these lay 
on different levels.'* The problems emerged from dormancy in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The event makes the break between premodern and 
modern theology. 

Amid mutual condemnation between established churches, each claiming 
the true version of the faith, and their invocation by the warring forces of bur- 
geoning nationalism, seventeenth-century Europe lost trust in the way in which 
the culture had previously established Christian teaching’s plausibility. Catholi- 
cism met this challenge by building intellectual walls around the church, thus 
temporarily dropping out of the story we are here tracing. Protestantism first met 
it by making the doctrine of scriptural authority into an antecedent basis for 
theology’s claims. ‘Thus traditional natural arguments for the reliability of Scrip- 
ture came to bear a new load: we may, it was said, believe Christian doctrine be- 
cause it is drawn from the Bible, whose truth can be made antecedently plausible. 
Seventeenth-century Protestant systems’ doctrine of Scripture thus already car- 
ried the modern prolegomenal burden. 

The more decisive break, however, occurred in the eighteenth century. The 
European—North American Enlightenment applied a hermeneutic of suspicion 


13. Pannenberg, Theologie, 1:83: “It could turn out that the concept of a ‘natural theology’ dis- 
tinguished from revealed theology is as such not appropriate to the matter and would be better 
given up, without having therewith to deny . . . all relevance to the tradition of philosophical the- 
ology within the Christian doctrine of God.” 
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to all received wisdom, particularly that propounded by established authorities. 
Needing a criterion by which to scrutinize the established churches’ teaching from 
“revelation,” the Lockeans of the English-speaking world and the “Neologians” 
of Germany thought to find it in that other theology which Christian theology 
itself had acknowledged: if there is a knowledge of God natural to our being, this 
knowledge can be the norm of other purported theology. 

What in fact happened therewith was that the West’s Mediterranean-pagan 
religious heritage—truly no more anchored in universal humanity than any other 
—was elevated to be judge of its biblical heritage." It took only a few decades for 
this misstep to evacuate elite theology of its specifically Christian content and, 
indeed, to repristinate—although often in sadly enfeebled form—the theology 
of pagan Mediterranean antiquity.'> 

When nineteenth-century German thinkers'® then undertook to restore Chris- 
tian theology by “overcoming the Enlightenment,” they supposed they should fight 
on the field laid out by the Enlighteners. The “Neo-Protestantism” they thereby 
created, and exported to the rest of Europe and America, supposed it had to find a 
functional replacement for the old natural theology. And it accepted the usual sup- 
position of the Enlightenment that the church’s specific theology was a problem- 
atic enterprise dependent on prior justification by more surely founded cognition; 
thus the replacement was more heavily burdened than the old natural theology had 
been. Therewith the fully modern prolegomenal effort began. 

The archetype of Neo-Protestant prolegomena was provided in 1830 by the 
first chapter of Friedrich Schleiermacher’s Der Christliche Glaube together with 
other of his writings it invokes. Schleiermacher argued that humanity is intrin- 
sically “religious,” that is, dependent for authenticity on experience of the eter- 
nal; that Christian faith is a particular—in his argued judgment, supreme—mode 


14. Thus the Enlighteners finally accepted the proposal of Celsus to Origen that the teachings 
of Christianity, with their Jewish origin, could very well be accepted once they had been subjected 
to a “Greek proof.” Origen, despite or perhaps because of his encyclopedic knowledge of “Greek” 
thinking, rejected the proposal, insisting that the “gospel has its own proof,” by which he meant 
rational proof of its own kind. Origen of Alexandria, Contra Celsum, 1.2. 

It should also be noted that Roman Catholic defense in this and the subsequent period was a 
sort of mirror image of Protestant surrender. Also for the handbooks of baroque and later Catho- 
lic theology, “natural” theology was a judge of “revealed” theology; it was just that the church re- 
served for itself the ability to discern what was natural, and so could determine what judgment 
natural theology would make. This reservation could, of course, be sustained only by removing 
the church’s thinking from the general development of European-American culture, by creation 
of the “fortress church.” 

15. The decisive beginning of the development was John Locke’s The Reasonableness of Chris- 
tianity as Delivered in the Scriptures (1695), Its English-language outcome may be represented by 
Matthew Tindal’s Christianity as Old as the Creation (1730) and its delayed German outcome by 
Gotthold Lessing’s Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts (1780). 

16. That it was German theology that undertook this task is explicable by the late arrival of the 
Enlightenment in Germany; the particular character of German thought just prior to the Enlight- 
enment, which under the dominance of Leibniz took history and individual reality more seriously 
than had French or English thinking; and the genius of Friedrich Schieiermacher. 
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of such experience; that the first-level discourse of Christian faith is meaningful 
and true as it expresses Christian religious experience; that this expression requires 
critical explication for its purity; and that once all this is established, theology 
can proceed in intellectual respectability as the work of such explication. Few 
subsequent theologians reproduced Schleiermacher’s particular argument; nearly 
all followed its general strategy. 

Prolegomena have since grown ever longer and more unwieldy, as ever more 
desperate means are proposed to evade the logic of the situation. The project is 
hypertropic because it is hopeless. If theological prolegomena lay down concep- 
tual conditions of Christian teaching that are not themselves Christian teaching, 
that are more than a formal demand for coherence and argumentative responsi- 
bility, and that in the Western world are therefore theologoumena of Mediterra- 
nean paganism, the prolegomena sooner or later turn against the legomena.'” 

This is not to say that Neo-Protestantism did not achieve splendid things. 
For a systematically central instance, Schleiermacher’s pioneering analysis of “re- 
ligion” is vital for many, including the present writer, who do not use it founda- 
tionally as Schleiermacher did. It is only to say that nineteenth-century response 
to the Enlightenment harbored a particular flaw. 

Nor should the foregoing strictures be read as rejection of Western Christian- 
ity’s inheritance from pagan antiquity. Conversation with the antecedent theology 
of each encountered religious culture is intrinsic to the gospel’s mission, and this 
conversation is never merely polemic. That the fathers were able to agree with “the 
Greeks,”!* as they regularly called their counterparts, that, for example, God “has 
a Logos,” or that the debate about God’s “being” should be pursued, was constitutive 
in the missionary history that leads to Western forms of Christianity, and contrib- 
utes irreplaceably——at least for the West—to the church’s knowledge of the gospel. 

What must not continue is only the Enlightenment’s elevation of the Greek 
element of our thinking to be unilateral judge of the whole, or a practice of theo- 
logical prolegomena that consciously or unconsciously accepts that elevation. Nor 
may we continue the mistake that suggested these moves: the qualification of truth 
taught by Plato or Aristotle as more “natural” or “rational” than truth taught by 
Isaiah or Paul. 

There is a particular version of these errors that must be noted. We usually 
refer to the work of Greece’s theologians with their own name for it, “philoso- 
phy.” We have thereupon been led to think this must be a different kind of intel- 


17. It is worth noting that since the reentry of Catholic theology into the post-Enlightenment 
situation following the second Vatican Council, influential Catholic thinkers have undone them- 
selves in this same fashion. Thus neither Francis Fiorenza, Foundational Theology: Jesus and the 
Church (New York: Crossroad, 1984), nor David Tracy, Blessed Rage for Order: The New Pluralism 
in Theology (New York: Seabury, 1975), has been able to move past the self-referential concerns of 
these initial books; in their work, theology is preempted by its own prolegomena. 

18. Throughout this work, reference to “Greck” or “the Greeks” is no/ to some supposed unique 
way of thinking, perhaps in contrast to “Hebrew.” Jt follows the practice of the Greek-speaking 
fathers of the church, and simply denotes the complex of religion and its “philosophical” explica- 
tion that in fact was taught to the world by the Greeks. 
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lectual activity than theology, to which theology perhaps may appeal for foun- 
dational!’ purposes or against which theology must perhaps defend itself. But 
this is a historical illusion; Greek philosophy was simply the theology of the his- 
torically particular Olympian-Parmenidean religion, later shared with the wider 
Mediterranean cultic world. 

The church fathers, in direct contact with “the Greeks,” were usually clear about 
this. In the view of most of them, the doctrines of the philosophers were simply the 
theologoumena ofa different faith, with some of which it might be possible to agree, 
some of which had to be rejected, and some of which offered occasion of further 
discussion. Thus Clement of Alexandria, in his Exhortation to the Greeks, after chap- 
ters of invective against the Greek-taught pagans for their worship of God’s works 
instead of God, continues: “I long for God, not the works of God. Now—whom 
from among you can I take for a co-worker in this longing? For we do not alto- 
gether despair of you. Perhaps Plato. . . .»*° There follows a famous passage from 
Plato about the unknowability of God, and a calm discussion of the issue Plato raises. 

The secular mood by which some forms of “philosophy” contrast with Chris- 
tian theology and that tempts us to take them for a different kind of thinking is 
simply a character of Olympian religion itself,?! which pursued a divinity purged 
of mystery. Insofar as Western philosophy is not now reduced to the pure study 
of logic,” it is still in fact theology, Christian or Olympian-Parmenidean. Theo- 
logians of Western Christianity must indeed converse with the philosophers, but 
only because and insofar as both are engaged in the same sort of enterprise. 

Neither can we reject the Enlightenment as such. The Enlightenment consisted 
largely in awe before science’s seventeenth-century achievement, and that awe was 
earned. The new science’s achievements were metaphysically significant in ways 
from which theology should less have suffered and more have profited than it did;”* 


19. Protest against this confusion has sometimes come more clearly from “philosophy” than from 
“theology.” In 1965, Martin Heidegger, at a day-long reunion with his theologian students of the “Alt- 
Marburger” group, rebuked them for wanting to derive “the categories of your thinking and the char- 
acter of your language .. . by borrowings from philosophy. .. . If |Christian) faith according to its 
own conviction concerns humanity as humanity in its essence, then genuine theological thinking and 
speaking .. , need no special equipment to touch men and women and find a hearing with them.” 
Martin Heidegger, “Einige Heinweise auf Hauptgesichtspunkte fiir das theologische Gesprich iiber 
‘Das Problem eines nichtobjektivierenden Denkens und Sprechens in der heutigen Theologie,”” un- 
published discussion paper, marked Freiburg i. Br. 11 Marz 1964. 

20. Exhortation to the Greeks, vi.59. 

21. E.g., Martin P. Nillson, A History of Greek Religion, tr. F. J. Fielden (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1925); Ulrich von Willamowitz-Moellendorf, Der Glaube der Hellenen (Berlin: Wiedmann, 1932); 
Ulrich Mann, Vorspiel des Heils (Stuttgart: Klett, 1962). 

22. When Olympian religion made the move from “mythos” to “logos”—as other religions have 
also—it was precisely its secularity that made it self-reflective about the character of this transi- 
tion, so that the study of logic was created as an enterprise internal to this theology. 

23. One great Christian Enlightener did just that; the praise of Jonathan Edwards, which will recur 
through this work, is motivated by admiration for this achievement. Fdwards found in Newton’s 
physics, purified of the mechanistic metaphors of his epigoni, a revelation of created perichoretic 
harmony precisely paired to the church’s trinitarian vision of God, and from that starting apprehen- 
sion created the eighteenth century’s one great Christian system of thought. But Edward’s vision was 
lost to theological history, and this was perhaps no mere accident. 
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nor can the methodological lessons the Enlightenment drew from new science be 
dismissed. The only point here made is that the standard Enlightenment erred in 
its strategy over against theology as it knew it, and that we must reckon with this: 
among other ways, by eschewing systematically pompous prolegomena. 


Ill 


The church has a mission: to see to the speaking of the gospel, whether to the 
world as message of salvation or to God as appeal and praise. Theology is the 
reflection internal to the church’s labor on this assignment. We are thus led to a 
standard prolegomenal question of classic Western theology: about theology’s 
“speculative” and “practical” characters. In this terminology, a “practical” disci- 
pline is a guide to some practice; a “speculative” discipline is a cognitive enter- 
prise so captivated by a determinate object that it is its own reward.”4 

Medieval theology tended to say that theology is a “more speculative than 
practical” discipline,*° Reformation theology the reverse.”* Identification of the- 
ology as thinking about how to speak the gospel—that is, how to do something— 
supports the Reformation answer as the first to be given. Yet we will see that the 
older answer is equally necessary. 

Any “practical” reflection will be in some degree a critical and self-critical 
activity, for there is always the possibility that the practice in question is being 
inappropriately pursued. Thus theology as a practical discipline must always ex- 
amine the church’s verbal and other practice, and its own guidance of that prac- 
tice, with the question, Does this teaching or other practice further or hinder the 
saying of the gospel? 

No community cares greatly for self-critique, nor does the church. The Re- 
formers were theologians who in a particular moment of the church’s history 
thought self-critique overdue in certain domains and set out to renew it—with 
unanticipated church-political results. The Reformers’ emphasis on the practi- 
cal role of theology was correlate to their demand for churchly self-critique. 

Insofar, however, as Protestant theology has since often tended to forget its 
original position that theology is at least also speculative, the result has been con- 
versely disastrous. Protestant theology has regularly slipped away from captivity 
to any determinate object. 

What is first given to theology is the gospel itself as a communication occur- 
ring in fact in human history. The gospel, however, is an intrinsically endangered 
object of thought in that it is itselfa discourse. It does not occur without a speaker; 
and theologians, who take the gospel for the object of their reflection, are nor- 
mally among the speakers by whom the gospel comes to pass. Theologians are 


24, Thus Thomas’s argument for theology’s primarily speculative character, Summa theologiae 
1.1.4: the goal that theology envisions is precisely “that perfect knowledge of God in which eternal 
blessedness consists.” 

25. E.g., Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1.1.4: “Although in philosophical disciplines some 
are speculative and some are practical, theology comprehends both. ... Nevertheless it is more 
speculative than practical... .” 

26. E.g., Johannes Baier, Compendium theologiae positivae (1693), Proleg., cap. 1, $14. 
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therefore vocationally tempted to take as the object of their reflection, as “the 
gospel,” whatever religious propositions they find themselves being in fact moved 
to utter. A major and generally conservative nineteenth-century systematic theo- 
logian stated the position with all desirable clarity: “I, the Christian, am the ob- 
ject of knowledge for me, the theologian.”?? 

One way in which theology falls to this temptation is by not noticing it—by 
proceeding as if theologians occupied some third-person vantage from which to 
view and describe the affair between God and his people. But equally disastrous 
is the oppositely besetting sin of Protestant—and much post-Vatican II Catho- 
lic—theology that escapes control by any determinate object and makes the gos- 
pel be whatever is “justifying” or “healing” or “liberating” or whatever such value 
the theologian finds her- or himself affirming.”* 

Our reflective situation over against the gospel as our object can be subtle 
rather than merely treacherous only if we persevere in attending to one character 
of the gospel: that it is witness to something. For however odd a historical event 
the Resurrection may have been, either it happened or it did not, and, if it did, 
occurred as it did and not otherwise. As witness to the Resurrection, the gospel is 
a determinate object of thought. Moreover, if we remember what the word “res- 
urrection” must mean in the linguistic context where it comes to mean anything 
at all, [srael’s Bible,”® we will understand that to attend to a putative resurrection 
must be to attend to a certain putative God. In Israel’s Scripture, life and death 
are in the Lord’s hands exclusively; ifa death and resurrection, that is, a new order- 
ing of life and death, is the given of theology, just so must be this God. 

Israel’s Scripture materially concludes with the question posed to Ezekiel: 
Son of a human—-what do you think? Can these bones live? These bones that are 
the whole of my people? Can the death of my people be reversed?*” Perhaps there 
has yet been no answer to the question; Christians are those who believe Jesus’ 
Resurrection was the Lord’s answer to his own question. 

If this conviction is true, than Israel’s God and the “Father” to whom this man 
committed his life and from whom he received it again are forever identified. To 
attend to the resurrection is to attend to God self-identified as “the one who raised 
the Lord Jesus.”?! Whoever—and, indeed, whatever—did that, the church says, is 
the reality we mean by “God.” To attend to the Resurrection and to attend to this 
particular putative God, to take either as the object of our reflection, are the same. 


IV 


We have with these last propositions moved far into the theological circle, using 
as warrants theologoumena themselves as yet unfounded. Nor can we be finished 


27. Johann C. K. von Hofmann, Ethik (1878), 17. 

28. It will be noted that these evils are perverted versions of the “sapiential” and “existential” modes 
of theology that Otto Herman Pesch found in Thomas and Luther. Otto Hermann Pesch, Theologie der 
Rechtfertigung bei Martin Luther und Thomas von Aquin (Mainz: Matthias-Griinewald, 1967). 

29, Pp. 63-89. 

30. Ezekiel 37. 

31. Pp. 42-45. 
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with this hasty procedure. Can the gospel’s God really thus be an object for us, 
that is, something we see and hear and can intend? He can be if the voice of the 
gospel, which witnesses to the resurrection and which we do in fact hear, is God’s 
own voice, and if the objects to which this voice calls us to attend—the loaf and 
cup, the bath, and the rest of the gospel’s factual churchly embodiment—are his 
own objectivity. That is, the gospel’s God can be an object for us if and only if 
God is so identified by the risen Jesus and his community as to be identified with 
them. 

What we have rushed into is thus the doctrine of Trinity, and our haste but 
reproduces that which took the church to this doctrine as her first deliberately 
defined dogma. The present, here much unclarified, point: to attend theologi- 
cally to the Resurrection of Jesus is to attend to the triune God. To attend to the 
gospel in its character as witness to a determinate reality is to worship in trinitar- 
ian specificity: in petition and praise to the Father with the Son in the Spirit. It is 
by failure intentionally to cast its theology in the space determined by these co- 
ordinates that much Protestant theology slips its object. 

There is an ancient catholic rule: lex orandi lex credendi, “the law of praying 
is the law of believing.” According to this principle, there are distinguishing regu- 
larities in the church’s communal life of prayer, and these must govern the 
church’s formulation of her belief. Chief among such patterns of the church’s 
prayer is its triune structure, and chief among historical instances of obedience 
to the catholic rule is the third- and fourth-century development of a conceptu- 
ally elaborated doctrine of Trinity. 

The Reformation in effect proposed an analogous rule. The Reformation 
understood theology as critical reflection interior to the church’s mission of proc- 
lamation. Thus the Reformation’s claim can be summarized by a parody of the 
catholic formula: lex proclamandi lex credendi, “the law of proclaiming is the law 
of believing.” Theology is to take for its rule the specific character by which the 
gospel is the gospel and not some other sort of discourse; theology must be think- 
ing that guards the proclamation in this authenticity. 

The Reformation’s doctrine of “justification” was an attempt to state the 
particular character of gospel-discourse, to state its lex. At least since the Council 
of Orange, it has not in the Western church been controversial that God’s gifts 
are gratis, given only because God freely chooses to give them.*? Reformation 
theology merely pointed to one relatively neglected aspect of the agreed situa- 
tion: since God’s gifts are given in and through the person Jesus, the giving itself 
must be a personal act. Which is to say that God’s grace occurs as word, as the 
address by which one person communicates him- or herself to others. 

Thus God’s gifts are, said the Reformation, intrinsically bespoken to us, as 
the church speaks the word of Christ. Therefore, if those gifts are to be gratis, this 
speaking must itself be gratuitous in its linguistic character. The kind of speak- 
ing that bestows something gratis can be specified: it is promising that does so. 


32. E.g., Thomas Aquinas, Questiones de veritate, 6.2: “Che perfections of grace or of glory are 
goods of such sort that nature can be without them, for they exceed the limits of natural virtue. ‘Thus 
when God wills to give grace and glory to someone, this derives from sheer generosity. . . .” 
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Thus the decisive maxim of all the Reformation’s theology: God’s gifts are res 
promissa, “the stuff of promise.”* 

Surely both formulas are needed. When the Reformation’s rule from procla- 
mation is not followed, theology slips from its assignment. When the catholic rule 
from prayer is not followed, theology slips from its object, for it is in the church’s 
prayer and praise, in their verbal form and in the obtrusively embodied forms 
called sacrifice, that the church’s discourse turns and fastens itself to God as its 
object. And it is the ineluctably trinitarian pattern of the church’s prayer, its ad- 
dress to the one Jesus called Father, with Jesus who thus made himself the Son, in 
their common Spirit, by which the church’s discourse grasps the resurrection’s 
particular God as the object finally given to it. 


V 


If theology is as we have so far characterized it, theology is, besides “practical” and 
“speculative,” “hermeneutic.” Theology is reflection on how to do something, and 
the thing to be done is to carry on with a specified message, whether as proclamatory 
word from God or as appeal of petition and praise to God, and whether with the 
signs of a language or with the gestures and meaningful objects of sacrament and 
sacrifice. Thinking located at such a place in life, where past hearing turns to new 
speaking, is what twentieth-century usage has called “hermeneutics.” 

In that the gospel always somehow makes the claim that Jesus is risen, the 
gospel is a message about an alleged event. That is, the gospel is a piece of news, 
even when we speak it to God; it belongs, insofar, to the same general class of 
utterances as “there was an accident this morning on Main Street.” Therefore the 
gospel cannot occur apart from the process of its own tradition; the occurrence 
of the gospel depends on the chain of witnesses who have brought the news from 
the first witnesses to those who now hear. 

The characterization of theology as reflection internal to the attempt to speak 
gospel must therefore be amplified. We do not in any unmediated way have this 
gospel that we are to speak; we have it only as we receive it. To state the full case 
we must therefore say that theology is reflection internal to the act of tradition, 
to the turn from hearing something to speaking it. Theology is an act of interpre- 
tation: it begins with a received word and issues in a new word essentially related 
to the old word. Theology’s question is always: In that we have heard and seen 
such-and-such discourse as gospel, what shall we now say and do that gospel may 
again be spoken? 

And now we must question a supposition heretofore made without ques- 
tion. We must ask: Why is thinking needed to make this turn? We have heard the 
gospel and now are to speak it; why not just repeat what we heard? Should not 
gospel-speakers be qualified primarily by accurate memory or close preservation 
of documents? 


33. Apology of the Augsburg Confession, iv.84.182. 
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The gospel, it has seemed in the modern church self-evident to say, lives only 
in history. If the gospel is indeed to be news decisive for those who, at a time and 
place, are there to hear it, it must be news about the projected fulfillments and 
feared damnations by which people’s lives are then and there moved, and these 
are constant across neither time nor space. Thus, to take a self-reflexive example, 
the very sort of theological questioning in which we are at this point engaged could 
not occur before the modern experience of historical relativism. 

But why should we take this view? It is the very purpose of normal religion 
to defend us from the threats and challenges of our temporality, to anchor us in 
some mode of adamant persistence. Nor will it finally do simply to adduce the 
modern West’s aversion to absolutes. If we are to assert the historicality of the 
gospel, of Christianity’s particular message, it must be some characteristic of 
the gospel itself that demands the assertion. 

We have just encountered this character: the gospel is a promise. The loca- 
tion of the gospel under the rubric of “promise” goes back at least to St. Paul, but 
the rubric’s fully systematic use is the work of Philip Melanchthon.* All our dis- 
course with one another, said Melanchthon, can be brought under one of two 
headings: it is either “law” or “promise.” 

The possibility of accommodating the great variety of human discourse 
under one or the other of these headings depends on the insight that all actual 
discourse in some way opens the future.*> Whenever I address you, I somehow 
pose to you a future that might not otherwise have been yours, whether it is the 
lifetime opened by “I love you” or the moment of action or contemplation pro- 
posed by “The cat is on the mat.” Noting this, we may then ask, How does any 
particular utterance open the future? It was Melanchthon’s insight that all our 
discourse can in this respect be brought under two rubrics: some utterances open 
the future in the way of “promise,” and all others can be taken together as “law.” 

Every possible future has its conditions.** “You will, of course, go to college,” 
parents may say to their child, but the arrival of the future thus evoked depends 
on a vast concatenation of prior events. I “lay down the law” when I so evoke 
possibility as to lay on my hearer some conditions of its fulfillment: “You will go 
to college, if your grades are good enough to get a scholarship.” I speak “prom- 
ise” when I so evoke possibility as myself to assume these conditions: “We will 
see to the funding.” 

The gospel, by the insight of Melanchthon and his colleagues, is God’s prom- 
ise and nobody’s law—it should be noted that “law” in this sense is not equiva- 
lent to the torah of Israel’s Bible. Therefore the gospel is itself an impeller and 
enabler of history. For, precisely, promises not only open a future to our vision 


34. See, besides the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Loci communes rerum theologicarum 
(1521), “Quid evangelium,” “De vi evangelii,” “De gratia.” 

35. This phrase is, of course, a piece of the technical terminology of Rudolf Bultmann and his 
followers. 

36. ‘The notion of conditions is the key throughout Melanchthon’s analyses. E..g., Apology of the 
Augsburg Confession, iv.42: “For if a promise requires a condition of our merits , . . , the promise is 
useless.” 
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but themselves enable that future; they contain and convey the future possibility 
they signify.” And therefore the gospel must itself have history. 

This history of the gospel is necessarily a history of thought. In that the gospel 
is a message and Christianity therefore a missionary community, Christian under- 
standing of God or humanity or destiny always emerges by the reinterpretation of 
some antecedent religious and theological understanding. People do not first in- 
voke eternity when the gospel mission penetrates their temporal or geographical 
space. When in a particular cultural-religious arena the gospel’s carriers arrive to 
speak of “God” or to use other religiously or morally loaded language, their dis- 
course simultaneously depends upon and collides with an antecedent discourse.*® 
In the complex spiritual and linguistic event of such encounter, the gospel comes 
to be spoken just as it reinterprets antecedent religious understanding. If the en- 
counter goes well, the reinterpretation will be at once appreciative and polemical. 

In the history leading to the Christianity of Europe and its theological de- 
scendants, the initially encountered antecedent religious and theological interpre- 
tation was that provided to ancient Mediterranean culture by Greece’s religious 
thinkers. As we have noted, there was much appreciation in this meeting. There 
was also conflict. For central example, Mediterranean antiquity defined deity by 
immunity to time, by “impassibility”; offensively to this definition, the gospel 
identifies its God by temporal events of Exodus and Resurrection. The trinitarian 
and christological struggle of the ancient Mediterranean church, from which re- 
sulted most of what is now theologically definitive of Christianity, and to which 
much of this volume will be devoted, was the working-through of this dissonance.” 

Since the gospel thus always has and agitates a conflicted conceptual history 
of its own, the theological question has a temporal seam: Given what we have heard 
and seen as the gospel, what shall we now say and enact that the gospel may be 
spoken? It is in the seam between these questions that there must be thinking, 
that theology is actual as “hermeneutic.” 


VI 


Theological propositions’ logical form can now be stipulated. Theology is criti- 
cal and possibly innovative interpretation at the turn from hearing to speaking 
the gospel. Thus every theologoumenon has the implicit form: “To be saying the 


37. This evocation of the classic definition of “sacrament” is, obviously, no accident. 

38. We may cite a nice example of ecumenical consensus. Gerhard Ebeling, “Das hermeneutische 
Ort der Gotteslehre bei Petrus Lombardus und Thomas von Aquin,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 
61(1964), 306-307: “According to [Thomas’s} understanding, the intelligibility of sacra doctrina is 
founded therein, that before and outside sacra doctrina God is already spoken of. . .. But this does 
not create a secure situation for sacra doctrina. On the contrary, the circumstance that God. . . is al- 
ready spoken of, although it is sacra doctrina’s hermeneutic condition, makes sacra doctrina simulta~ 
neously controverted.” 

39, ‘Yo the place in this history of the presupposed concept of divine impassibility see now 
Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian Tradition: A History of the Development of Doctrine (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1971— ), 1:172-277. 
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gospel, let us say ‘F’ (rather than ‘G’).” “F” may be a sample of right gospel, or it 
may be a metalinguistic stipulation about the gospel. So, to take random examples, 
Paul, in the first style, laid it down, “To be saying the gospel, say ‘Jesus is Lord’ 
and never ‘Jesus be damned””;” and Thomas Aquinas, in the second style, deter- 
mined, “To be saying the gospel, let nothing be said that would imply potential- 
ity in God.”4! 

Statement of theology’s logical form allows us to specify the indispensable 
churchly notions of “doctrine” and “dogma.” A recommendation of the form “To 
be speaking the gospel, say ‘F’ rather than “G,’” may be addressed by a member 
or members to the community or it may be addressed by the community to her 
members. In the former event, the proponent or proponents function as what is 
now called “a theologian” or “a theological school.” In the latter event, the church 
exercises her “teaching office,” her magisterium, saying to her members, “If you 
want to speak for this community say ‘F’ rather than ‘G.”” Such churchly instruc- 
tion is called “doctrine.” 

Some but not all doctrines are dogmas. The distinction is perhaps most clearly 
marked by the notion of irreversibility.” Every theological proposition states a 
historic choice: “To be speaking the gospel, let us henceforward say ‘F’ rather than 
that other possibility “G.’” A dogmatic choice is one by which the church so de- 
cisively determines her own future that if the choice is wrongly made, the com- 
munity determined by that choice is no longer in fact the community of the gos- 
pel; thus no church thereafter exists to reverse the decision. 

Therefore, to believe that the entity which now calls itself the Christian church 
is the church of the apostles and to believe that the church’s past dogmatic deci- 
sions were adequate to their purposes—not necessarily in every way appropriate 
to them—comes to the same thing. If, for example, the decision of Nicea that 
Christ is “of one being with the Father” was false to the gospel, the gospel was 
thereby so perverted that there has since been no church extant to undo the error. 
There are few dogmas, for there have been few occasions on which the church 
has found it both necessary and possible to speak to her members in this ulti- 
mately committed fashion. 

Finally in this section, it follows from all the foregoing that theology is ac- 
tual as a continuing consultation. Theology is not the adding of proposition to 
proposition in the steady construction of a planned structure of knowledge. It is 
a discussion and debate that as it continues regularly confronts new questions, 
and from which participants drop out and into which new participants enter. 
Thus it makes its own use of all interventions, even when the offered contribu- 
tion is itself a comprehensive systematic construction like that to be presented 


40. 1 Corinthians 12:3. 

41. Summa theologiae, 1.2. 

42. This has especially appeared in the ecumenical dialogues. A decisive essay, and not just for 
the dialogue for which it was written, is by George F. Lindbeck, “Papacy and the lus Divinum,” 
Lutherans and Catholics in Dialogue, vol. 3, ed. Paul C. Empie and T. Austin Murphy (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg, 1974), 193-203. 
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here. It is the fate of every theological system to be dismembered and have its 
fragments bandied about in an ongoing debate. 


Vu 


In our description, theology has appeared as what is now often called “second- 
order” discourse. The first-order discourse of faith is, on the one hand, procla- 
mation and, on the other hand, prayer and praise; we have described theology as 
hermeneutic reflection about this believing discourse. Analysis of linguistic kinds 
and levels is typical of “postmodern” reflection, and it may have been noted that 
successive terms of analysis used in this chapter have been adduced roughly in 
their historical order of dominance. 

The chief point to be made under this heading follows from the whole pre- 
vious content of this chapter: insofar as theology is second-level discourse, it is 
best described as a sort of grammar.*® The church, we may say, is the community 
that speaks Christianese, and theology formulates the syntax and semantics of 
this language. Doctrinal statements function as accepted rules of proper usage; 
theological opinions of individual theologians or schools are attempts to point 
out such rules. 

Materially, the point is of course not new. Councils, popes, and theologians 
have always intended their pronouncements to determine rules of the church’s 
discourse. Thus the Chalcedonian dogma that Christ is very God and very man 
in one hypostasis instructs us to attribute whatever we predicate of God the 
Logos and whatever we predicate of the man Jesus to one and the same logical 
subject, and it further instructs us to denote that subject interchangeably by 
the names and identifying descriptions apt to pick out God the Logos or by the 
names and identifying descriptions apt to pick out the man Jesus. That is, we 
are taught that such hymnic and proclamatory sentences as “God the Son died” 
or “Jesus rules” are properly made sentences of Christianese. The postmodern 
bent is in explicitly noting that it is in this way that doctrine instructs us, and 
in exploiting the observation. 

Theological propositions seem, however, never actually to appear as pure 
grammatical rules. Thus “Christ is very God and very man in one hypostasis” 
seems to say something not just about language but also about an extralinguistic 
entity, the person Jesus Christ, and the drafters and promulgators of the doctrine 
would certainly have denied that it could accomplish its grammatical task except 
just as it has this descriptive force. 


43. This point has been made most decisively and influentially, as a deliberately postmodern 
program, by George Lindbeck, The Nature of Doctrine (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1984). A differ- 
ence between his proposal and that made here should be noted. In Lindbeck’s terminology, it is 
“doctrine” that is grammar, and propositions that function as doctrine when used as grammatical 
rules of Christian discourse may appear also within that discourse for other purposes, some of which 
may also appropriately be called “theology.” What I have here called “theology” is all either “doc- 
trine” in Lindbeck’s sense or the proposal thereof. 
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Theological propositions have in general the appearance of regulating lan- 
guage by stating extralinguistic fact. Thus they belong to what the logical positiv- 
ists—the last great modern analysts of language—called “the material mode” of 
discourse.“ Under this rubric, the positivists grouped the many propositions of 
traditional philosophy and everyday discourse that regulate first-level discourse, 
and so are themselves at a second level, but do so by apparently stating facts of a 
peculiar sort, labeled “metaphysical” because such facts must themselves be lo- 
cated at a corresponding second level. A classic example of such a proposition is: 
every event has a cause. 

The positivists, who took the physical sciences as the paradigm of descrip- 
tive legitimacy, regarded alleged metaphysical facts as bogus and so regarded use 
of the material mode as misleading. They undertook to clarify utterances in the 
material mode by translating them into pure second-level rules stripped of the 
appearance of stating fact. With many propositions of philosophy and common 
discourse, this treatment proved salutary. But Christian doctrines’ appearance 
in the material mode proved resistant to this interpretation-—and therefore the 
positivists labeled them nonsense. 

The ineradicable materiality of theological propositions appears clearly, for 
example, on the classical doctrine of Trinity. The doctrine asserts that God in him- 
self is in fact not other than he is in his history among and with us; for example, as 
God appears in the story of Jesus’ baptism, in which the Son hears the Father ad- 
dress him and the Spirit of this fellowship is manifest, so really, says the doctrine, is 
God in himself. Therefore, says the doctrine of Trinity, we will speak falsely of God 
if we speak of him otherwise than as we speak of him in telling this story.” 

It may indeed sometimes be possible to analyze individual theologoumena 
into second-level grammatical rules and distinct first-level sentences of prayer, 
proclamation, or believing speculation. But the material mode is native to theology 
in at least the sense that all sentences of Christian doctrine could not simulta- 
neously be stripped of it. Nor therefore does any considerable body of theology 
ever in practice appear as pure second-level discourse. For insofar as theological 
propositions are factual propositions, they will be logically and epistemically 


44, To this entire discussion, see Jenson, The Knowledge of Things Hoped For, 3-23. 

45. This point must be made against Lindbeck’s The Nature of Doctrine, with which the present 
discussion otherwise so much concurs. It appears that Lindbeck may not have fully shaken off 
positivist prejudgments. E.g., 107: “Rule theory does not prohibit speculations on the possible 
correspondence of the Trinitarian pattern of Christian language to the metaphysical structure of 
the Godhead, but simply says that these are not doctrinally necessary.” The contention is plainly 
false. Nor can it be supported by Lindbeck’s argument that if rival trinitarian speculations could 
be doctrinally true or false “one of the two main streams of Christian theological thinking about 
the Trinity is unwittingly heretical, even though the church has not yet made up its mind which 
one.” Every heresy was once the view of properly churchly theologians, who were Jater discovered 
nevertheless to have been mistaken. Quite probably, every currently working theologian is an un- 
witting heretic on some point or other, which is exactly the same thing as not now being a heretic 
at all. Nor need we suppose that every theological error will be discovered before the End, at which 
point judgments of heresy will presumably lose their bite. 
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homogeneous with propositions of first-level proclamation and prayer, as is “God 
is love.” 

We may make a closely related point by noting that if Christian theology is 
grammar, then it is prescriptive grammar. Theology does not necessarily map the 
actual practice of the Christianese-speaking community at any time. The magis- 
terium, or indeed an individual theologian or theological party, may sometimes 
need to instruct even an enduring majority that it is perverting the gospel, that it 
is speaking Christianese ungrammatically.”” 

Secular modernity has supposed that grammar cannot prescribe usage but 
can only describe it, because secular modernity could acknowledge no one to give 
the prescriptions. “The king’s English,” if the king only reigns and no longer rules, 
becomes simply the usage of all those who claim to speak English. Speakers of 
Christianese need not share this privation, not having lost their King. Every 
theologoumenon lays down a prescription: speak in this way and notin that other 
way to which we may be inclined. We are able to do this because we do indeed 
overhear how our King speaks; we are in one community with the discourse “of 
God and his saints.” 


Vill 


Finally in this chain of characterizations, since theology is in what the logical 
positivists called the “material mode,” it must also be what they derided as “meta- 
physics.” That is, it claims to know elements of reality that are not directly avail- 
able to the empirical sciences or their predecessor modes of cognition, but that 
yet must be known—if only subliminally—if such lower-level cognitive enter- 
prises are to flourish. We may press theology’s claim very bluntly by noting that 
theology, with whatever sophistication or lack thereof, claims to know the one 
God of all and so to know the one decisive fact about all things, so that theology 
must be either a universal and founding discipline or a delusion.® 

Thus, if theology is hermeneutics, it is universal hermeneutics; the act of 
interpreting with which it is concerned can turn to anything at all. But when 
hermeneutics become universal they just so become metaphysics. Much mid- 
twentieth century European thinking, both of “philosophers” and “theologians,” 
was very explicitly hermeneutics of this sort. Again, if theology is grammar, the 


46. Perhaps the length ofa theological system mostly depends upon how much first-level Chris- 
tian discourse the theologian thinks necessary to display for his or her readers to grasp his or her 
proposals for its grammar. Perhaps the immense length of Karl Barth’s Kirchliche Dogmatik may 
be explained by pessimism about readers’ acquaintance with authentic proclamation. 

47. The classic example of this is, of course, the work of pro-Nicene councils and theologians, 
who would later be called “orthodox,” during the time when “Arians” of one or another intensity 
were the great churchly majority. 

48. In recent theology, this point has been pressed most forcefully and practiced most consis- 
tently by Wolfhart Pannenberg. See now the opening chapters of Systematische Theologie, 1:11-282. 

49, From the side of the “philosophers” the great monument of this movement is doubtless 
Hans-Georg Gadamer, Wahrheit und Methode (Yiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1960). From the side of 
the “theologians,” the most notable, if also nearly impenetrable, enterprise was perhaps that of Ernst 
Fuchs, to which see Jenson, The Knowledge of Things Hoped Vor, 196-201. 
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very first work to which the label “metaphysics” was attached was Aristotle’s at- 
tempt to discern a universal grammar. 

It is a particular and particularly baneful instance of an error earlier noted 
that theology, when it has acknowledged its own claim to universal scope, 
has sometimes nevertheless thought it must achieve this by finding “the 
right” metaphysics among those offered by officially designated philosophers. 
Thus the recent “process” theology simply took over the metaphysics of Alfred 
North Whitehead, whereas many epigones of Bultmann simply adopted those 
of Heidegger.*° This procedure is sometimes justified by the example of classic 
theologians such as Thomas, who is said to have “adopted” Aristotle’s meta- 
physics when it became available. But that is exactly what Thomas did not do. 
He conversed with Aristotle, and in the conversation was stimulated and helped 
to his own metaphysical positions, the key items of which could hardly be less 
Aristotelian.°! 

The great example in the twentieth century is the Kirchliche Dogmatik of Karl 
Barth. Barth did not declare independence from “the philosophers” because phi- 
losophy is something so different from theology that it must be kept at arm’s length. 
His reason was exactly the opposite: he refused to depend on the official philoso- 
phers because what they offered to do for him he thought he should do for himself, 
in conversation with them when that seemed likely to help. The Kirchliche Dogmatik 
is an enormous attempt to interpret all reality by the fact of Christ; indeed, it can 
be read as the first truly major system of Western metaphysics since the collapse of 
Hegelianism. One need not adopt all Barth’s characteristic theologoumena to take 
this massive work as model and challenge in this respect. 


IX 


It is time to distinguish “systematic” theology from other subdisciplines. The 
theological question faces in both directions from its temporal seam: Given what 
we have heard and seen as the gospel, what shall we next say and enact, that the 
gospel may be spoken? Thus we must ask, Wherein was what we heard and saw 
the gospel? And we must ask, What are we tomorrow to say and enact in order to 
say and enact this same gospel? If these two part-questions are in significant de- 
gree separately pursued—a development peculiar to modern Western theology— 
historical theology will emerge as a discipline distinct from normative theology. 
This was the first disciplinary distinction to emerge within theology, and remains 
the only one of conceptual importance. 

The distinction of historical from normative theology has been an equivocal 
blessing. Historical study, including historical study of the Bible, remains theo- 
logical only as it indeed asks, Wherein was past churchly discourse the gospel? 
Pursued as distinct from normative theology, historical-thcological studies are 
tempted to forget that this is their defining question. When they fall to this temp- 


50. We may here instance a theologian who managed to do both at once. F.g., Schubert M. 
Ogden, The Reality of Cod (New York: Harper & Row, 1966). 
51. Pp. 212-214. 
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tation yet remain within the theological curriculum, they—including historical 
study of the Bible!—become superfluous at best. 

Within normative theology, we may distinguish pastoral and systematic the- 
ology. Pastoral theology’s questions are posed by the exigencies of the church’s daily 
task. Systematic theology is so called because it takes up questions posed not only 
by current urgency but also by perceived inherent connections of the faith. Thus 
systematic theology may raise problems that otherwise have not yet emerged in the 
church’s life, and maintain discussions whose immediate ecclesial-pastoral chal- 
lenge is in abeyance. So “the Arian controversy,”*? that is, the fourth-century col- 
lapse of the church’s then-established theology, happened when persons who would 
now be called systematic theologians probed a conceptual incoherence within re- 
ceived normative theology. And the historic challenge this discovery posed was more 
deeply to comprehend a conceptual structure of the faith. 

It must quickly be noted that also the internal coherence of the faith does 
not impose itself by mere analysis but rather in the historical course of the church. 
Thus the conceptual structure that the anti-Arian theologians invoked was dis- 
covered in phrases and practices of established liturgy. Therefore even the most 
“systematic” theology cannot refrain from exploring history, as will be super- 
abundantly plain in the following. 

Finally, a distinction is sometimes made between “systematic” theology and 
“dogmatic” theology. This distinction is yet more relative. Theology is the church’s 
continuing communal effort to think through her mission of speaking the gos- 
pel. Dogmas are the irreversible communal decisions made so far in that effort. 
Therefore all theology is subject to the authority of dogma and may in turn con- 
tribute to dogma yet to be formulated. The theologian who understands his or 
her work knows that to proceed in contradiction or indifference to dogma is to 
turn from theology to another practice. 

If dogmatic and systematic theology are to be distinguished, it will be by a 
relative difference of pedagogical aim. “Dogmatic” theology is more explicitly 
concerned to explain the existing dogmas of the church. “Systematic” theology 
is more freely concerned with the truth of the gospel, whether dogmatically de- 
fined or not. The present work was named by a process differing little from con- 
sultation of the urim and thurim. 


52. Pp. 100-107. 


TWO 


The Norms of Theological 
Judgment 


I 


It is the mission of the church to speak the gospel, to the world in proclamation 
and to God in appeal and adoration. Theology is the hermeneutic of this work. 
Theology must therefore have norms by which to make the judgment, “This is/is 
not the gospel.” 

The gospel is the news the apostles brought. Thus, so long as a local church’s 
apostle lived, the local church or a group within her could deal with the question 
“Is this the gospel?” by asking their apostle. Much of the New Testament is a 
deposit of this practice. On at least one occasion, apostolic responsibility was 
evidently exercised more collectively in response to problems that affected fel- 
lowship between local churches and so the reality of the one church.! 

Therefore the time when the church realized that the apostles had died but 
that the End had not come posed what was intrinsically a life-or-death question, 
although, significantly, it seems in fact to have brought no atmosphere of crisis. 
How were the church and her mission to continue without the apostles? Centuries- 
long labor on this question, the beginning of which we see in the New Testament 
itself and most distinctly in the Pastoral Epistles, eventuated in the well-known 
trio of canon of Scripture, creed, and office,’ in the tacit contexts of both lex 
proclamandi and lex orandi, as together in their mutual dependence an interim 
surrogate for living apostles. 

When the church accepted that her Lord had deposited her in history, that 
the time between Resurrection and fulfillment would not be a historical instant 


1. Acts 15:1--35; Galatians 2:!--10. The continuing scholarly controversy about the precise na 
ture of “the apostolic council” and its decisions does not affect the point here made. 

2. See the compendious and clear description by Jaroslav Pelikan, The Christian Tradition: A 
History of the Development of Doctrine, vol. 1 (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1971), 108-120. 
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but had occupied and therefore might yet occupy a succession of generations, 
she might have confessed her hope refuted—she preserved, after all, a saying of 
the Lord, “This generation shall not pass away before all these things are done.”* 
If she was nevertheless to carry on, her self-identity as the church of the apostles 
would now be an identity mediated through an acknowledged interval of past 
time, and she would have to live it in the way of such historical self-identity, that 
is, in the continuity of a recognized tradition. And she would have to make 
arrangements for carrying the self-identity so constituted into a future of her own, 
for perpetuating the apostolic tradition; that is, she would have deliberate institu- 
tions that would be constitutive of her life.‘ 

Catholic theology is tempted to take these developments as unproblematic, 
Protestant theology to take them as illegitimate. Both temptations must be re- 
sisted, since the “early catholic” developments are plainly very problematic over 
against the life of the apostolic period,° yet are just as plainly necessary to there 
now being any church at all. Catholics who see no problem with the historical 
institutionalization of the gospel are likely to fall to the many temptations it pre- 
sents. Protestants who make the life of the first generation normative in such fash- 
ion as to condemn “early catholicism” in fact deny that the gospel can have been 
authentic after the first generation’—and so deny, among other things, that they 
are in position to make any such critique. 

The life of the community had of course been determined by tradition dur- 
ing the apostolic time also, if only by a local church’s communal attempt to re- 
member what her apostle had said about some matter. But if it was now to be the 
church’s acknowledged portion to exist in and through a palpable period of his- 
tory, the apostolic past had as a distinct remembered period to become a delib- 


3. Mark 13:30parr. 

4, The most important recounting of the history, at least along one decisive line, together with 
an archetypical revelation of Protestant dislike, remains the extraordinarily influential article of 
Ernst Kiisemann, “Paulus und der Frihkatholzismus,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 
60(1963):75—-89, 

5. Kasemann, “Paulus.” The decisive question is, Can charisms be given by ritual? As the Pas- 
toral Epistles make them be? To this Herman von Lips, Glaube-Gemeinde-Amt (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1979). 

6. The only consistent word from the point of view of such thinking was said over a century 
ago by Franz Overbeck, the historian and friend of Nietzsche, in Uber die Christlichkeit unserer 
heutigen Theologie (1873). Taking the eschatology of the first generation as constitutive for the faith, 
he bluntly drew the conclusion that indeed follows from that premise: “A Christianity that has 
become historical is an absurd thing.” And he further and again rightly concluded that therefore 
all postapostolic Christianity must be absurd. The opposite conclusion from the same insight, 
making a partial parallel to my position, was drawn early in this century, as the rediscovery of bib- 
lical eschatology was penetrating academic theology, by Eric Peterson. Playing on Loisy’s famous 
dictum that “Jesus proclaimed the Kingdom and it was the church that came,” he said that the church 
should be seen as a divinely willed result of the early eschatology’s failure, a foundation not of Jesus 
but of the Spirit working in history. To this see now Michael J. Hollerich, “Retrieving a Neglected 
Critique of Church, ‘Theology and Secularization in Weimar Germany,” Pro Ecclesia 2(93):305-332, 
and Petersen’s correspondence with Adolf von Elarnack on which the article is chiefly based, “Erik 
Peterson’s Correspondence with Adolf von Harnack,” ibid., 333-344. 
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erately invoked norm. Nor did the church first acquire institutions in the post- 
apostolic time; the apostolate itself was an office, that is, a role and position sub- 
sisting independently of the individualities of those occupying it.” But this office 
simply had been a given, a presupposition of the church, and was incapable of being 
perpetuated; now offices instituted within the church and aimed precisely at 
perpetuating their own functions had to carry on from the apostolate. 

If tradition and its institutions had only to sustain the church’s communal 
identity with her past self merely as communal identity, there would be no fur- 
ther problem. The process of tradition would itself be that identity,* as it is for 
any community that has no mission beyond itself. It does not matter how far a 
social club departs from its originally stated purposes so long as the club’s evolv- 
ing tradition draws in new members and satisfies old ones. But the church’s tra- 
dition sustains the community’s self-identity through time only in that it sustains 
witness to a particular event, the Resurrection; the church’s tradition has con- 
tent that is not identical with the association’s own historical perdurance. Tradi- 
tion, however, is notoriously a threat to such content, precisely as it maintains 
the transmitting group. We need only think of the children’s amusement in which 
a story is whispered around a circle and the first and last versions then compared. 

No structures of historical continuity merely as such can assure the integrity 
of witness to reality that is other than the transmitting group, at least if that wit- 
ness is such as to require hermeneutical reflection. Thus neither Scripture nor 
creed nor liturgy nor teaching office, nor yet their ensemble, can as historical struc- 
tures guarantee the fidelity of our proclamation and prayer to the apostolic wit- 
ness. Affirmation that the church is still the church pledges the certainty ofa his- 
torical continuity that no structures of historical continuity can make certain. This 
affirmation therefore reaches beyond its immediate object to be faith that God 
uses the church’s communal structures to preserve the gospel’s temporal self- 
identity and so also the temporal self-identity of the gospel’s community. 

Invoking such an activity of God, the church speaks of the Spirit. Thus the 
church believes that her Scriptures are instruments of the Spirit in her life;? that 
her dogmatic decisions may truly begin, “It seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to 
us”;!° and that ordination grants a “gift” of the Spirit to preserve continuity of the 
apostolic teaching.'' Faith that the church is still the church is faith in the Spirit’s 
presence and rule in and by the structures of the church’s historical continuity. 


7. That no one ever defined boundaries of the apostolate, and that we do not now know ex- 
actly who by one or another usage might have been called an “apostle,” does not at all contradict 
this point. 

8. This, of course, is just what Orthodoxy sometimes seems to affirm. E.g., Georges Florovsky, 
“Le corps du Christ vivant,” La Sainte Eglise Universelle (Paris: Delachaux et Niestlé, 1948), 41-43: 
Tradition is “the identity. .. and continuity of the church’s experience, of her life in grace. . . . Tra- 
dition is the church herself, in her catholic existence.” The element of truth in this identification of 
church and tradition will be reckoned with later in the notes and in the body of the work. 

9. 2 Timothy 3:16. 

10, Acts 15:28, 

11. 1 Timothy 4:14. 
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Indeed, even the church’s recognition through the second century of who were and 
who were not apostles cannot be justified except by trust in the Spirit’s leading. 

But if it is God the Spirit who sustains the gospel’s and so the church’s self- 
identity through time, then that identity cannot be mere historical continuity with 
the church’s past beginning. For the Spirit is precisely God as the power of the 
future, God as his own and our transforming outcome.'? If it is the Spirit who 
sustains the gospel’s and the church’s self-identity through time, then that iden- 
tity is primarily anticipation of an end and just so perpetuation of a beginning, 
anticipation of the “eternal gospel”? and just so reiteration of a historic message. 

Therefore, until we have identified the particular deity of the Spirit—that is, 
until we have the trinitarian interpretation of God more fully before us—we can- 
not fully understand the church’s tradition, nor therefore Scriptural or creedal 
or liturgical or ministerial authority. The most this prolegomenal chapter can do 
is describe how these norms work in practice. 

We may distinguish as norms within the tradition the canon of Old and New 
Testaments;'4 the continuity of instituted liturgical action; the dogmatic tradi- 
tion; and succession in ministerial office. That we consider these seriatim is itself 
a prolegomenal superficiality, for the church’s tradition is properly one reality, 
as there is but one Spirit. 


I] 


We will first and most lengthily consider the canon of Scripture. That we so pro- 
ceed does not reflect the foundational order of the church’s norms; without ante- 
cedent ministry and creed, there would not have been this book, and without the 
continuous liturgy of the church, there would have been no occasion for creed 
or ministry. Rather, our order reflects ecumenical consensus that once a canon of 
Scripture is in place,'> it has authority also over against any particular dogmatic 
proposal, magisterial responsum, or apparently mandatory liturgical order, if our 
perplexity becomes so extreme as to need such authority. That is, canonical Scrip- 
ture is—in the language of the Reformation—the norma normans non normata, 
the norm with no norm over it, although other norms establish it in this position 
and, as we will see, are necessary to its function in it. 


12. Pp, 146-160. 

13. Revelation 14:6. 

14. A very brief and good summary of the ecumenical situation with respect to “Scripture and 
tradition” is provided by Wilhelm Breuning, “Schrift und Tradition,” in Handbuch der Okumenik, 
ed. Hans J, Urban and Harald Wagner (Paderborn: Bonifatius-Druckerei, 1987), 3/2:28—49. 

15. So, e.g., the Pontifical Biblical Commission, The Interpretation of the Bible in the Church, 
English in Origins 23(1994):515: “In discerning the canon of Scripture, the church was also dis- 
cerning and defining her own identity. Henceforth [emphasis added] Scripture was to function as 
a mirror in which the church could continually rediscover her identity and assess, century after 
century, the way in which she constantly responds to the Gospel and equips herself to be an apt 
vehicle of its transmission. . . . This confers on the canonical writings a... theological value com- 
pletely different from that attaching to other ancient texts.” 
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Although the history is complex and its complexities are disputed, the ca- 
nonical event can for theological purposes be very simply described: becoming 
aware that the apostles were gone, the community collected and certified docu- 
mentary relics of the apostolic message. The church did this because she is to bring 
the same message she brought while the apostles guided her. Not all books in the 
canon were written or used by apostles. As the church gathered and commended 
apostolic writings, the criterion of apostolicity was simultaneously material and 
historical: a document was apostolic from which could be heard the teaching of 
the apostles. There is nothing viciously circular here; if the church had already 
forgotten the teaching of the apostles, she could not anyway have assembled a 
canon. !° 

The foregoing should not be misunderstood. If indeed the Spirit creates the 
self-identity of the church through time, the process of canonization is also worked 
by the Spirit. There is thus a sense in which the church does not make the canon 
but rather receives it. But this does not contravene the more commonsensical point 
just here to be made. 

There is little remarkable about the situation in which the church thus finds 
itself, as so far described. In any continuing tradition, from the tradition of what 
a family does at birthdays to the constitutional tradition of a republic, questions 
of authenticity turn us back to deposited tradition, and so to authorities, to tested 
procedures and samples of the matter in question. In that it is back that we look, 
and especially if it is more than a generation back, we rely particularly on such 
documents as may exist. 

In any living tradition, appeal can be made from one authority to another. 
In the continuing tradition of the gospel, such challenges are routine: “Accord- 
ing to Luther, that is not right gospel.” “But Augustine supports me.” Within a 
tradition of witness to an event, such challenges will try to outdo one authority 
by adducing another somehow between it and the event. “Between” need not here 
have chronological meaning: in the dense network ofa profound tradition, chro- 
nologically later witnesses may be more tightly linked to the event than earlier 
witnesses, and the linkages may be of logical or hermeneutical sort. 

Within the tradition of the gospel, such challenges can continue until we come 
to the apostles; if the challenges go on long enough and become strenuous enough, 
we will be driven there. For—tautologously—if the apostles did not get it right, 
no one ever did. And when we arrive at the apostles, we have no place else to go, 
for—again tautologously—there can be no witness in any sense between them 
and the Resurrection. 

It was the historical and already conflicted church that gathered and win- 
nowed documentary relics of apostolic proclamation. The canon of Scripture, that 
is, a list of writings together with the instruction, “Take all these writings and none 
other as standard documents of the apostolic witness,” is thus a dogmatic deci- 
sion of the church. If we will allow no final authority to churchly dogma, or to 
the organs by which the church can enunciate dogma, there can be no canon of 


16. The great and beautiful evidence and paradigm here is Irenaeus, Against All Heresies. 
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Scripture. The slogan sola scriptura, if by that is meant “apart from creed, teach- 
ing office, or authoritative liturgy,” is an oxymoron.!” 

If we were now first receiving the canon, wielding the critical scholarship now 
inevitable, some included writings might be excluded and some excluded writ- 
ings included. But that is nothing to the normative point. The canonical list is a 
historically achieved commendation by the church as community to the church 
as association of persons: here are documents in which to see how the church 
spoke the gospel while the church’s reliance on the apostles was not yet 
problematic. 

Perhaps the canon is a disastrously bad list for this purpose: perhaps only 
other writings not included or no extant writings truly document the witness of 
the apostles, or perhaps some included writings are so alien to that witness as to 
disable the entire collection. Then the church must have been irretrievably astray 
since the middle of the third century at the latest. Belief that the gospel is still 
extant includes belief that the canon is adequate. And adequacy is, as with dogma, 
all that is required. 


IJ 


Scripture as canon is the norma non normata of gospel-speaking and not directly 
of faith in the gospel or of theology about the gospel. The object and so criterion 
of faith'* is not Scripture as a collection of writings but God in his living word of 
the gospel. And theology uses Scripture as a norm of the proclamation and prayer 
theology serves, that is, as a norm of something other than itself; thus Scripture 
becomes theology’s own norm only mediately. 

Scripture indeed becomes faith’s normative object in its liturgical use or when 
the reading or study of Scripture otherwise becomes living proclamation or ado- 
ration. When Scripture appears in such power, its authority is that of proclama- 
tion and sacrament and prayer generally: it is the authority of God’s own pres- 
ence in his word, to create and nurture faith. And it is a chief aspect of the church’s 
canonizing dogma, one to which we we will later more fully attend, that the par- 
ticular books gathered in the Bible are so to be privileged liturgically, homiletically, 
and devotionally that these books may be constants of proclamation and prayer. 

The proclamatory and devotional life of Scripture in the church also invigo- 
rates and guides believers in their thinking, and this is doubtless Scripture’s pri- 
mary power over the theological enterprise also. But when Scripture appears in 
this immediate authority, it is removed from the sorts of mundane analysis the- 
ology must execute to use Scripture in making its judgments. It is therefore nec- 
essary to distinguish between Scripture’s authority as living word of God and its 


17. Insofar as the Scripture principle has in fact been destroyed in Protestantism, this has been 
done precisely by the lack of creed and teaching office. Gerhard Ebeling, “The Meaning of ‘Biblical 
Theology,” Word and Faith (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1963}, 79-97. 

18. As faith is precisely finding oneself beyond oneself, the criterion of its authenticity is nec- 
rily its object and not any form of self-analysis by the believer. ‘The question “Do I really be- 
lieve?” is already an unbelieving question. 
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authority as a norm used in the church’s theological effort to speak that living 
word,!? It is the latter with which we are immediately concerned. 

The old Protestant doctrine of scriptural authority, in the final forms in which 
it was passed on and from which it devolved into the biblicisms of modernity, 
recognized the distinction, but then attempted to elide it and base theology’s 
regulative use of Scripture directly on Scripture’s power as living word of God. 
Thus Johann K6nig, who in the latter part of the seventeenth century gathered 
the legacy of Lutheran scholasticism, first grants a difference: this collection of 
documents is authoritative “as it is simply the divine word, in which respect we 
can say that Scripture is prior to the church; or as it is recorded in writing, in 
which respect Scripture is subsequent to the church.” But then, without argu- 
ment, he posits a third “complex usage, in which it is considered simultaneously 
as word of God and as written record.” For Scripture’s theological authority, he 
stipulates this “special, complex sense.” 

In K6nig’s scheme, it is as living, divine word simply, and so as one reality with 
all the ways in which God’s word lives in the church, that Scripture has its divine 
authority. It is as “recorded in writing” that it can be wielded as a norm by theolo- 
gians. The difference between these two modes, precisely with respect to normativity, 
is marked by K6énig’s conscientious recognition that in the first mode Scripture is 
prior to the church and in the other depends upon the church. He provides no 
justification for positing a mode of Scripture’s presence in the church in which the 
difference is elided; yet this is the move by which he actually gets his theological 
enterprise underway.”! It is unsurprising that later, under pressure of the Enlight- 
enment, the third sense should have been taken as the only sense, the awkwardly 
related antecedent senses being dropped and modern biblicism been born. 


IV 


When theology invokes Scripture as norm of the church’s attempts to speak the 
gospel, it does so in a great variety of ways and contexts. We will not sort these 
out in advance, and perhaps in principle they cannot be exhaustively listed. We 
must, however, state the fact of variety itself, and with emphasis, for the very phrase 
“the authority of Scripture” tempts us to suppose that Scripture has a single regu- 


19. Thomas Aquinas was completely clear on this point. “Theological science” can use argu- 
mentatively only the “literal sense” of Scripture (e.g. Summa theologiae 1.8.8). But it is the “spiri- 
tual senses” by which Scripture is powerful in the life of the church. 

20. Theologia positiva acroamatica (1664), $83. 

21. In the earliest works of Lutheran scholasticism, Scripture’s doctrinal authority was unprob- 
lematically identified with its canonical status. See Carl Heinz Ratschow, Lutherische Dogmatik Zwischen 
Reformation und Aufklérung (Gitersloh: Gitersloher Verlagshus, 1964), 1:98-132. Later, a promis- 
ing distinction appeared: “The authority of holy Scripture portends a double capacity: one to judge 
other writings and teachings dealing with matters of faith or morals; another to bring about the as- 
sent of faith. .. . In the first capacity, it can be called canonical or normative authority . . . ; in the sec- 
ond ..., inciting [or] productive authority. . . .” Johannes Musaus, Introductio in theologiam (1679), 


Catholic insistence that the church is, after all, the authority behind the canon, 
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lative relation to the church’s discourse. It does not, as the most cursory exami- 
nation of the church’s actual use of Scripture must discover. “What is the authority 
of Scripture?” is thus a pseudoquestion, and the attempt to answer it has accord- 
ingly created much confusion. Also, Reformation doctrine that “solely Scripture” 
is authoritative in the church was not paired with prescription of a “sole” way in 
which scriptural authority is to work, and later attempts to provide one have again 
only generated confusion. 

One chief instance and cause of such variety must be discussed here: parts of 
Scripture are “Scripture” in different ways. The church from the start received 
the Jewish canon as a divinely authoritative book. The corpus of documents pro- 
duced in the primal church herself, not originally thought of in this way, embraces 
the Gospels, a literary genre created by specific needs of the Christian commu- 
nity, and quite different apostolic or secondarily apostolic personal documents. 

The New Testament throughout demonstrates apostolic dependence on the 
holy book of Judaism, precisely as book, whereas of course the apostles had no book 
of the “New Testament.” Who was it whose Resurrection the apostles proclaimed? 
A prophetic and rabbinic interpreter of this book. What was particular about this 
prophet and rabbi? His position in the story of the Lord with his people, as told 
and enacted by this book. And what finally bound the apostles to their Master? 
The authority of this book. What the apostles had to say they said as interpreta- 
tion of Israel’s Bible by what happened with Jesus, or, equivalently, as interpreta- 
tion of what happened with Jesus by Israel’s Bible; and by their own witness, they 
could not have done otherwise.” If we are to say what the apostles said, the pri- 
mary documentary control of our effort is that our attempt to speak the gospel be 
the same interpretive act they performed: that we interpret what happened with 
Jesus by Israel’s Bible and Israel’s Bible by what happened with Jesus. 

Thus the canon of Israel’s Scripture is for the church a sheer given. As the 
apostles are an underivable condition of the existence of the church, so Israel’s 
book is an underivable condition for the existence of the apostolate. It is perhaps 
not strictly correct even to say that the church “received” Israel’s Scripture, since 
this Scripture was antecedently constitutive for the apostles’ relation to their Lord 
and so for the existence of the church. Indeed, the question is not whether the 
church has this canon but whether this canon acknowledges the church: May 
Israel’s holy book be so read, without violence to its coherence and historical 
actuality, as to accept Jesus’ Resurrection and the appearance of the church as its 
own denouement??? 


22. Thus Paul specifies what he received and delivered to the Corinthians, 1 Corinthians 15:3-— 
11: “that Christ died for our sins in accordance with the Scriptures, . . . that he was buried, . . . that 
he was raised on the third day in accordance with the scriptures. . .. So we proclaim... .” 

23. At the same time, there is also no reason for the church to think that contemporary Juda- 
ism has a prior right to the use or interpretation of the Old Testament. Some of our difficulty arises 
from the supposition that the church once “appropriated” or “adopted” Israel’s Scriptures; since 
the origin of the church depended on these Scriptures, such an event can never have happened. 
Moreover, since what is now called Judaism and the church appeared simultaneously within Israel, 
neither can have a prior claim; even from a strictly historical point of view, the one is as immediate 
and direct a continuation of canonical Israel as the other. 
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When Mark wrote his Gospel, he created a genre\—or, if Mark was 
anticipated, someone else did. The Book of Acts presents as the paradigmatic 
apostolic sermon, minus texts and apologetic: “Jesus of Nazareth, a man attested 
to you by God with mighty works and wonders and signs which God did through 
him in your midst, as you yourselves know—this Jesus, delivered up according 
to the definite plan and foreknowledge of God, you crucified and killed by the 
hands of lawless men. But God raised him up. . . .”*> Plainly, what we have here 
is a very short Gospel. The books with that title are longer versions of this same 
narrative proclamation, a genre created on the template of the gospel message 
itself. 

Whether longer or shorter, such narrative is needed for one purpose above 
all.*° In the message “Jesus is risen,” “Jesus,” like every proper name at such a 
grammatical location, functions to identify the one of whom some predicate, 
here “risen,” is to be taken. The import of a claim that someone is risen, like 
that of any grammatically similar claim, depends entirely on this identification, 
on whois risen; “Hitler is risen” would lift few hearts. Therefore, if our discourse 
leaves hearers ignorant or misinformed of who Jesus is, the attempt to speak 
gospel fails. 

There is regularly a problem with proper names. “John is trustworthy,” we 
may say, only to be asked, “Who is John?” Our everyday recourse is to identify- 
ing descriptions: “The one who married Mary Smith and works at the bank.” 
“Who is Jesus?” “He is the one who appeared under Tiberius as the last prophet 
of Israel, and who preached the imminence of the Kingdom, and who welcomed 
publicans and sinners... , and who was executed by Pontius Pilate.” In logical 
principle, the string of descriptions will on each occasion answer to the particu- 
lar need of the situation. A Gospel, fixed in writing, claims to suffice for many 
occasions; and the canonical decision for the four Gospels claims that these to- 
gether suffice for all occasions before the End. 

The various streams of oral and perhaps written tradition that fed into the 
Gospels had, of course, served many purposes: of discipline, exhortation, encour- 
agement, theological regulation and speculation, or even nostalgia for the old days 
with the Lord. But when the identity of the Lord ceases to be obvious, when the 
preacher can no longer say, “As you yourselves know .. . ,” the logical structure of 
the gospel imposes the function of identifying reminiscence on all these forms. A 


24. For quick summary and judicious evaluation of the recently vexed question of the Gos- 
pels’ genre and its novelty, Brevard Childs, Bibilical Theology of the Old and New Testaments (Min- 
neapolis; Fortress, 1993), 251-255. It will be seen that the present work adopts the more traditional 
critical view, for much the same reasons as does Childs. 

25. Acts 2:22~24. 

26. The analysis given here does not pretend to describe the sociological Sitz im Leben in which 
the Gospels emerged, or the personal motivations of the Gospel writers, These are probably not 
recoverable in any casc; for a compendious summary of the proposals and problems, see now Childs, 
Biblical Theology, 251-287. he entire discussion of this matter within the guild of New Testament 
scholars is vitiated by failure to attend to the logical structure of the Gospel-genre, which is the only 
thing of theological importance. 
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Gospel is a very long proposition of the form “Jesus, the one who... , is risen.”?? 
The Gospels’ particular authority is as apostolic specification of who it is that is risen. 

The New Testament apostolic and indirectly apostolic personal documents 
are quite straightfowardly samples of apostolic theological reflection. The Gos- 
pels have the different function just discussed, but these texts also have authors 
who thought about the gospel, and behind them there are other tradents who 
did likewise; thus the various “critical” ways of studying the Gospels discover a 
further large sampling of apostolic theology. 

There is no mandate to reproduce all apostolic theologoumena. Indeed, they 
are not guaranteed to be especially felicitous; we turn to the apostolic church not 
for the certainly best thought-out instances of gospel-speaking but for unchal- 
lengeable instances. Theology is thinking what to say to be saying the gospel. Like 
every intellectual enterprise, this demands its own appropriate practices of 
thought. Since the gospel is whatever the apostles said to say “Jesus is risen,” 
apostolic reflective activity also—however profoundly or superficially done— 
must have been the right sort of thing to be doing. 

Thus it is not that Paul thought through the gospel better than, say, Irenaeus; 
the matter is in fact debatable. And having named Paul, we have named one of 
the few New Testament writers who, so far as the documents show, could com- 
pete in precision and profundity with many saints and thinkers who have come 
after. The New Testament witnesses are not necessarily the deepest or most criti- 
cal or creative speakers of the gospel; they are the ones we must suppose did not 
simply do something else. That some of the New Testament writers were also 
genial thinkers is a bonus. 

Theology, we have seen, may be described as the historically continuing dis- 
cussion and debate internal to the mission of the gospel. Apostolic theology is 
the founding beginning of this discussion. Its documentary preservation there- 
fore provides the way in which we may pose and—insofar as it lies with us— 
answer the question of whether the discussion we are conducting is in fact the 
one we wanted to join and perpetuate. We recur to textually available samples of 
apostolic theology because the continuing practice we wish to further is the one 
whose beginning is there documented. 

Therefore the theological variety that late-modern study so eagerly discov- 
ers in the New Testament is not the difficulty it is claimed to be.”* If we are obliged 


27. This understanding of the genre of Gospels is not rebutted by uncertainty about the end- 
ing of the original Gospel. In all but the most fanciful reconstructions, Mark in fact ends with brief 
proclamation of the Resurrection. Eta Linnemann's convincing reconstruction in “Der (wieder- 
gefundene) Markusschluss,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 66(1969):255-287, shows precisely 
the form I have sketched. 

28. Perhaps the most notable instance of such a position, and of the underlying theological- 
conceptual blunder, is, again, the noted article of Helmut Késter, “GNoMar DIAPHORO!,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Theologie und Kirche 65(1968):160-203. From canonical and extracanonical documents, Késter 
discovers that the apostles themselves understood Christ in significantly different ways, and con- 
cludes to the illegitimacy of a defined orthodoxy. 
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to adopt all the theologoumena found in the New Testament, the discovery that 
not all are mutually consistent would be an embarrassment. Since we are instead 
to secure our participation in a continuing deliberation, it is rather a comfort. 
Theology is a continuing argument between different and sometimes incompat- 
ible proposals, and presumably always will be. If the theology of the apostolic 
church were uniform, it would be less available to us. 

Insofar as theological reflection leads to theologoumena by which we pro- 
pose to guide proclamation and prayer, more material modes of Scripture’s theo- 
logical normativity emerge. Propositions of the form “To be saying the gospel, 
let us say ‘F rather than ‘G”” must indeed be tested against Scripture. But this 
testing cannot be done by direct comparison, by asking, “Is this what the Bible 
says?” For in most cases the answer would be, yes and no. The testing occurs rather 
in that which both Scripture and theology are to further: the first-level discourse 
of churchly proclamation and devotion. The scriptural test of a theologoumenon 
is its success as a hermeneutical principle: whether it leads to exegetical success 
or failure with mandated churchly homiletical, liturgical, and catechetical uses 
of Scripture. 

Presented by the church with a text and a stipulated use, we try by aid of such 
theology as we have to make the stated use of the text. A theologoumenon that 
fails to help us in this work, with a text and use to which it is evidently relevant, 
is in process of refutation. True theology is shown to be such by letting us say, 
while, for example, preparing a sermon on a mandated text from Galatians, “The 
Spirit ‘proceeds from the Father through the Son.’ That is why Paul could say to 
the Galatians that no experience could verify a variant gospel!” 

Finally, a system of theology, such as will here be presented, is tested against 
Scripture by its success or failure as a hermeneutical principle for Scripture taken 
as a whole, as one great text with a very complex internal structure. The differen- 
tiations thus far emphasized do not remove the fact of the single book created by 
the canonizing decision of the church for her singular purpose. Modern biblicisms 
have asserted something of the sort, but have supposed that for Scripture to be 
one text it must be epistemically homogeneous. Any text, however, no matter how 
short or long, works as discourse precisely by its inner differentiations, and a chief 
test of a heremeutical principle for that text will be its ability to find and follow 
that structure. 

Internal biblical proof of the system that follows can therefore only be the 
system itself as it presents itself in the role of a general hermeneutical principle 
for Scripture taken as a single complex text, that is, as it marshals the structured 
whole of the Bible to its own systematic and argumentative purposes and just 
thereby displays or fails to display the coherent sense that the Bible itself is ante- 
cedently presumed to make. Individual biblical citations can only mark points in 
the mapping of the one structure on the other. Moreover, this internal testing is 
penultimate; final scriptural verification of a theological system occurs outside 
the system, as it proves or fails to prove itself as a hermeneutical principle for the 
church’s general use of Scripture. 
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V 


Closely analogous and related to the authority of Scripture is the authority of 
instituted liturgy. An “institution” in this sense is a historical event that initiates 
a diachronically identifiable rite and mandates its repetition. Such institutions, 
occurring throughout the history of the church, are of varying form, scope, and 
authority. An example at one extreme of scope and authority can be the canoni- 
cally recorded command of the risen Christ to initiate new believers by washing 
them with invocation of the triune name, and at the opposite extreme a denomi- 
nation’s instruction to exchange “you” for “thou.” 

Some institutions are irreversibly accomplished and therefore dogmatically 
authoritative. That this is in any instance the case is itself a dogmatic judgment 
of the church, and each instance must be understood in its own terms. In the 
church’s judgment that a rite is irreversibly mandated, Scripture usually has a 
decisive role, But the relation between Scripture and liturgical mandates is itself 
variable. 

Thus, for example, the institution of baptism is in its scriptural recounting 
indistinguishable from the institution of the church itself, and therefore is neces- 
sarily judged by the church to be irreversible by the church. Even more deeply 
established is prayer addressed to “our Father,” for its institution as recounted in 
the New Testament is presupposed in the foundation of the church. Ordination 
presents yet another and less obvious structure of institution: it appears in the 
canon but not as an explicitly universal mandate. Nevertheless, ordination is scrip- 
turally mandated for the universal church because that church has dogmatically 
accepted the exhortations of the Pastoral Epistles as addressed to her continuing 
self. Finally, for example of an irreversible institution not in any way contained 
in Scripture, we may note the liturgical role of the New Testament itself. 

Irreversibly established rites are rules of the church’s discourse in three ways. 
First, they must themselves be done as instituted. Second, no other rite can be 
proper that does not bond dramatically with them into one encompassing, con- 
tinuing communal action. Third, no teaching can be true whose consequences 
would pervert the practice or darken the understanding of irreversibly instituted 
liturgy. 

For painfully paired examples of the last principle: the Reformers insisted 
there must be something wrong with established teaching about the mass because 
it sanctioned the proliferation of private and votive masses, a situation not co- 
herent with the canonically instituted rite; Catholics charged that Reformation 
teaching about works must be wrong because it would lead to “abolishing the 
mass” altogether. Both accusations proved right. Catholic theology has adopted 
the Reformers’ critique of the mass-theologies that justified much late-medieval 
practice.” And the Eucharist did quickly lose its rightful place in Protestant 


29. E.g., J. M. R. Tillard, “Catholiques romains ct Anglicans: l’Eucharistie,” Nouvelle revue 
Théologique 103(1971). 
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churches; Catholic polemicists had indeed seen something amiss in, as a recent 
report of Catholic-Protestant consensus on the Eucharist put it, “the literal text 
of Reforming teaching. . . .”*° 

There has been much churchly controversy about the authority with which 
various rites are instituted. These arguments have often been conducted with 
concepts ill suited to the purpose, which demand too-simple choices or confuse 
the question of institution with other questions. Thus it has been debated: Is a 
particular rite “a” sacrament or not? Or: Is a particular practice established “by 
divine law” or merely “by human law?” Such exclusive polarities are usually too 
crude to accommodate the subtly varying mandates actually laid on the church. 
Philip Melanchthon,"! in the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, got it right: we 
must first discover what God wants done in the church, how in each case we know 
that he wants it, and what he intends for us by it, and only thereafter worry about 
how to classify each of the various things we are thus obligated to do. 


VI 


We now turn to dogma. The dogmatic imperative is congenital with the gospel, 
since a missionary faith necessarily lives from statement of the message to be 
brought and accepted. Claims to have “no creed but Christ” either urge a tautol- 
ogy or are self-deception. 

In the mission of the gospel, the decisive event is baptism. It belongs to the 
nature of initiation into the community of a message that its minister asks, “Do 
you believe... ?” and the neophyte answers, “Yes, I believe... .” Formulas for 
the content of such interrogation and confession therefore appeared from the very 
beginning of the mission.” 

Such formulas are shaped by historical experience of what is materially nec- 
essary to be confessed. Converts are unlikely to be asked, “Do you believe that 
Jesus told a parable about a neighborly Samaritan?” important though the par- 
able is. They will surely be asked, “Do you believe that Jesus is risen?” 

The two sides of the missionary event produce two forms and functions of 
normative doctrinal formulation, overlapping yet distinguishable. In the one 


30. “Okumenischer Arbeitskreis evangelischer und katholischer Theologen,” Lehrverurteilungen 
—kirchentrennend? ed. Karl Lehmann and Wolfhart Pannenberg (Freiburg: Herder, 1986), 45. Does 
“faith alone without works” mean “without sacraments and the other actions that constitute the 
church’s life”? Catholic polemicists supposed that it did, with abundant justification in the actual 
practice of and conclusions drawn by many supporters of the Reformation. 

31. In The Apology of the Augsburg Confession, xiii.17. 

32. There has been much modern investigation of the New Testament for primal confessions 
or fragments of such preserved therein. See, e.g., Klaus Wengst, Christologische Formeln und Lieder 
des Urchristentums (Gutersloh: Guterslohe Verlagshaus, 1972). It is possible to doubt that we are 
quite as securely able to recognize such citations as is sometimes assumed. Paul’s writings, as the 
earliest New Testament writings, are the most interesting, In them, we surely may list at a mini- 
mum, Romans 1:3—4; 1 Corinthians 15:3—5; Galatians 1:4, 3:27-28; 1 Thessalonians 4:14. 
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direction, “rules of faith”*? are formulated; these are direct instruction in the 
gospel, especially over against particular challenges posed by the antecedent reli- 
gious culture of the neophytes. Thus the second-century writings of “Hermas” 
laid it down: “First of all believe that God is one... , who made all to be from 
not being,”™ within a religious culture that both found an absolute beginning 
hard to conceive and hoped to exempt deity from responsibility for much of 
experienced actuality. 

Such rules have their primary place in instruction. Those who would live in 
the church must learn many things: moral standards, prayers, ritual acts, patterns 
of social behavior. Among these is the grammar of the church’s discourse within 
itself and with the world. 

For the work of theology, rules of faith therefore function very directly as 
norms. The labor of theology, to enunciate second-level rules for the church’s 
discourse, is in its historical actuality labor to expand and purify an already 
existing network of such regulations, whose most stable components are the 
so-far established rules of faith. 

An irreversible rule of faith is dogma. It sets the bounds of what can pass as 
the proper message of the community. For theology, the bounds of the permis- 
sible will be set by the metarule: no proposed theologoumenon can be true that 
would hinder a dogma’s control of the church’s discourse. 

From the other side, confessional formulas will appear that the neophyte is 
to follow in avowing the God into whom he or she is baptized. “Do you believe 
in the God whose name is ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit?” “I do.” Such formula- 
tions also respond to the culturally and historically particular spiritual and intel- 
lectual reinterpretation with which the neophyte will struggle. Thus part of the 
above interrogation was early expanded to “Do you believe in God the Father— 
who is Creator of heaven and earth?” in a religious context that wanted to re- 
strict God to the one or the other. 

A “creed” more narrowly so called is a confessional formula that has acquired 
dogmatic standing. It demands currency in the life of the church, and any legiti- 
mate member of the church must be able to join in it. 

Much that is needed for understanding how dogma works may most conve- 
niently be displayed by summarily recounting the church’s actual creedal history. 
The three-article form of the creeds now chiefly in use results from the triune 
name “Father, Son, and Holy Spirit” confessed at baptism. Baptismal creeds origi- 
nated, as Tertullian explained while it was happening, as “a somewhat fuller 
form”*> of the demand for confession of this name: “Do you believe in God, ‘Fa- 
ther—who is Almighty Creator—‘Son’—who was born of the Virgin Mary and 


33. E.g., Tertullian, De virginibus velandis, i: “The rule of faith is wholly one, unchangeable and 
irreformable: to believe in one God Almighty, creator of the world, and his Son, Jesus Christ, born 
of the Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate, on the third day raised from the dead, received 
in heaven, sitting now at the right hand of the Father, coming to judge the living and the dead, af- 
ter the resurrection of the flesh.” 

34. Hermas, Mandates i,1. 

35. On the Crown, 3. 
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crucified under Pontius Pilate—‘and Spirit—who animates the church?” The 
affirmations thus fitted into the divine name were items of catechetical instruc- 
tion whose confession before the baptizing church was urgent.*° 

We must note the logic by which catechetical items are assigned to the three 
parts of the triune name. The three-article creeds do not distribute God’s works 
among the three persons of the Trinity, to describe Father, Son and Spirit as, respec- 
tively, for example, “Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier.” Their logic is very different. 

Since baptismal confessions are addressed primally to God, they are formed 
on the general pattern of Christian prayer. Christians dare address God, however 
others may do it, only because Jesus permits us to join his prayer,*’ appropriat- 
ing his unique filial term of address and relying on his fellowship in the prayer. 
We pray to “our Father.” We pray with the one who, by uniquely addressing God 
as “my Father,” makes himself the Son, and us as his adoptive siblings children, 
of his Father. Just so, we enter into the living personal community between them, 
that is, we pray to the Father, with the Son, in the Spirit. 

A three-article confession is therefore directed to the Father, and whatever 
formulas of direct doxological confession appear expand the vocative “Father.” 
Extant three-article creeds developed through the third century of Mediterranean 
antiquity, and within that religious milieu were challenged to praise God as “al- 
mighty” and “Creator.” If other doxological addresses—such as “Redeemer” or 
“Savior”—were to be used in a similar three-article creed, these too would prop- 
erly appear in the first article. 

A baptismal creed is spoken with the Son, in explicit invocation of that one 
in whose fellowship we may approach God as Father. Thus the second article of 
such a creed identifies the Son with whom we approach: by his name “Jesus,” by 
a selection of titles, and by very compressed gospel-narrative. 

Finally, a baptismal creed is spoken in the Spirit. Thus the third article is 
reflexive and provides space for confession of our own place in God. The church 
and the sacraments and eternal life therefore find their place here. 

With the first great council of the church at Nicea in 325, dogmatic state- 
ment took a new twist. The fathers at Nicea needed to exclude an entire mode of 
interpretation, which previous methods seemed not to manage. They proceeded 
by taking an existing baptismal creed of the usual pattern and inserting into it 
phrases created in the discourse of polemical theology—for example, “begotten, 
not made” and “of one being (homoousion) with the Father.” These were inserted 
as theological tests, and have a different logic from the titles and narrative they 
interrupt. Even this did not suffice, and the council also appended straightfor- 
wardly formulated second-level rules of discourse: “And those who say ‘once he 
was not’... [etc.] ... the catholic and apostolic church condemns.” Thus the 
fathers of Nicea made a creed for dogmatic-disciplinary purposes: the orthodox 
were those who could confess it and the heretics were those who could not. 


36, See J. N. D. Kelly, Early Christian Creeds (london: Longmans Green, 1950); Georg 
Kretschmar, Studien zur friihchristlichen Trinitatstheologie (Tibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1956). 
37. Matthew 6:7-|5parr. 
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In the period of intensified controversy that the council and its creed un- 
leashed, the same method was then followed by the various councils of the vari- 
ous parties, each claiming to be a council of the one church, so that putative creeds 
were produced with unseemly frequency. In reaction, the victory of Nicene faith 
at the council of Constantinople in 381 included a decision simply to abide by 
the creed of Nicea;** that decision has in fact prevailed. Indeed, the ecumenical 
council of Ephesus in 431 decreed: “It is not permitted to produce... any other 
creed except the one which was defined by the holy fathers who were gathered 
together in the Holy Spirit at Nicea.”*° 

Yet dogmatic decisions of course continued to be needed. In effect, the kind 
of theological test phrases that had at Nicea appeared within a creed became a 
separate genre of their own, reviving the tradition of “rules of faith” in a new mode. 
The famous christological dogma adopted at Chalcedon in 451 exemplifies the 
style, which has since remained standard for dogmatic decisions: the council fa- 
thers confessed “one and the same Son . . . , the same perfect in deity and perfect 
in humanity, the same truly God and truly man... ,” and so on.*° 

Finally to the matter of dogma, we must note that it emerges and functions 
within the continuing theological enterprise of the church. Dogmas mean what 
they mean only from their historical and systematic locations in the total theo- 
logical tradition. Thus also that total tradition is in a certain way normative for 
theology. One cannot obey, for example, the christological decrees of Chalcedon 
if one knows nothing of the thinking of Cyril or Leo, or if one regards these per- 
sons as simply curiosities of the past. 

This does not mean that a theologian must or can agree with all his or her 
predecessors. Since the theological enterprise is a continuing debate, to enter the 
enterprise is necessarily to side with some historically exemplified or currently 
promoted theologoumena and reject others. In a work such as the present one, 
citations from or discussions with other theologians show where such sides are 
taken, and—somewhat analogously with the use of Scripture—display links be- 
tween the theological proposals being made and the continuing enterprise they 
hope to further. Moreover, since the first few centuries, no one can know the whole 
of the tradition. The appearance of some theologians and the omission of others 
quite properly make a kind of biography of the author, showing where he or she 
has been drawn into the long discussion and where her or his judgment is to be 
received with caution.*! 

Together, the liturgical institutions taken for irreversible and the total dog- 
matic corpus to date are believed by the church to define the matter of her con- 


38, First Council of Constantinople, Canon i. 

39. Council of Ephesus, Definition of the Faith at Nicea. 

40. Council of Chalcedon, Definition of the Faith. 

41. In the following, this necessity is simply accepted, and little attempt has been made to paper 
over the many holes in my knowledge of my predecessors. Thus, e.g., although two notable Cal- 
vinists, Jonathan Edwards and Karl Barth, will repeatedly appear in the following, Calvin himself 
appears rarely; it is simply a fact that I have never been able to muster cither sympathy or antipathy 
for this admittedly great thinker. 
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tinuity in faith with the apostles. On one side, this confidence can only be legiti- 
mated by the entire tradition’s success as hermeneutical principle in the church’s 
use of Scripture. On another side, it is a simple act of faith in the Spirit’s guid- 
ance of the church. 


vil 


We have so far been concerned, directly or indirectly, with texts: the Old Testa- 
ment intrinsically and the New Testament in contingent fact are texts, dogma can 
actually be wielded only because there are dogmatic texts, and rites are perpetu- 
ated by texts. There would be other ways to discover the church’s need for a teach- 
ing office in succession; within the pattern of this chapter, it is convenient to do 
so by noting certain exigencies of texts. 

There is a decisive difference between agreeing or disagreeing with someone 
who speaks and agreeing or disagreeing with a text someone has written.” If you 
assert something, and I say, “I disagree with your assertion that... ,” you may 
respond, “But that is not what I assert.” Then I can listen further, get a clearer 
understanding of your intention, and try again to agree or disagree. I am to agree 
or disagree with the person. But if] am reading a text, I have to agree or disagree 
with it and not with the writer. Over against a text, the question cannot be, 
What do you want to say? It can only be, What did someone in fact say, even if 
unintentionally? 

In one way, a reader is therefore more free—it may seem, indeed, omnipo- 
tent—over against a text than is a listener over against a speaker. A speaker is there 
to defend his or her intention against my interpretation. Once discourse has be- 
come text, it lacks this defense. A text is a bundle of signs left behind by their user, 
and merely as such cannot defend itself against readers; if the text itself is in any 
degree to adjudicate between proposed interpretations, some living, personal real- 
ity must maintain the text’s independence. Nor can the interpreters individually 
or in association make this defense, since they are themselves the problem—it is 
the apparent catch-22 in this situation that recently tempted some theorists to think 
that interpretations cannot at all be adjudicated by the texts they interpret.” 

But in another way, precisely in being abandoned by its author the text ac- 
quires a different sort of independence over against my interpreting, in that it 
becomes my object. Objects are the components of facts; thus there are facts about 
any actual text that no interpretation can ignore and sustain its claim to be inter- 
pretation of that text rather than some other. The Decalogue, for example, com- 


42. This has been much insisted upon in recent philosophy. So, e.g., Paul Ricoeur, Hermeneutics 
and the Human Sciences: Essays on Language, Action, and Interpretation, tr. }. B. Thompson (New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1981), 146-147: “It does not suffice to say that reading is a dia- 
logue with an author through his work. . . . The writer does not respond to the reader. . . . The reader 
is absent from the act of writing; the writer is absent from the act of reading.” 

43. Or perhaps the history runs the other way: it was nihilist passion for absolute autonomy, 
even as interpreters of texts, that made “poststructuralist” theorists implausibly assert that language 
is first text and only thereafter discourse. 
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prises commands, not situational advice, and it is too late to send Moses back up 
the mountain for reformulation. 

If now we ask who is to defend a biblical text against its churchly inter- 
preters—perhaps by pointing out facts about it—the final answer is that the Spirit 
must do so. But at the lower level maintained in these prolegomena, the needed 
insight is that there is no one to defend the text against the association of its inter- 
preters except the community“ of those same interpreters, that is, the church as 
church over against the church as a certain number of conjoined persons. All texts 
finally need an interpreter that is no particular interpreter or even all particular 
interpreters added or averaged together, that is to say, all texts need a true com- 
munity as interpreter; in the church, Scripture has just such a defender.* 

But ifthe church as community is to defend the text against the interpreting 
of the church’s associated members, the church must have a voice with which to 
speak for herself to her own members. Biblical authority—and mutatis mutandis 
ritual and dogmatic authority—are therefore not possible apart from a voice for 
the church as community speaking to the church as association, that is, in the 
church’s own language, apart from a teaching office, a magisterium. To affirm 
this, we need not yet commit ourselves about a mandated or appropriate loca- 
tion of teaching authority. 

The single entity of the church-community, to which appeal is here made, is 
both synchronic and diachronic in its unicity, but it is the latter that is now our 
concern. Through the teaching office, the church speaks as one diachronically 
communal reality and is guarded in this unity precisely by so speaking; therefore 
the teaching office must itself be essentially characterized by diachronic unity. In 
the church’s traditional language, this is called “succession”: those are to teach 
who make one community with former teachers. 

There is an obvious problem here. It is the teaching office that speaks dogma, 
that speaks theologically for the church to its own members. Every proposal of 
dogma, like every proposal of theology generally, must be tested against Scrip- 
ture and existing dogma. But we now see that it is, again, the teaching office by 
which Scripture and dogmatic texts can assert themselves. Here is a circle that 
obviously could set the teaching office adrift to define the gospel as whatever 
pleases its momentary holders. Sensitivity to this threat has notoriously made 
Protestantism uneasy with the posit of an authoritative magisterium. Yet now we 
see that a teaching office is necessary if Scripture or dogma are themselves to 
exercise authority. 

We have again arrived at a limit of prolegomenal description. The magis- 
terium can be the necessary enunciator of the gospel’s diachronic identity rather 


44, It is, of course, the notorious Weberian distinction of Gemeinschaft from Gesellschaft that 
I here invoke. 

45. It is likely that the currently fashionable doctrine of literary scholars that there is no text 
other than the logical product of interpretations is in fact true for all cases in which the text is not 
that of some living community whose own various interpretations are the problem. This doctrine 
can have, however, no importance for the church’s use of Scripture; it only states the indeed 
lamentable situation of texts in a society of autonomous individuals. 
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than a threat to it, can be the defense of Scripture and existing dogma rather than 
a danger to them, only if the circularity of the magisterium’s role marks the free- 
dom of a charism, if the teaching office is an instrument of God the Spirit. 

At bottom, the chief thing to be done about the integrity of the church across 
time is to pray that God will indeed use the church’s structures of historical con- 
tinuity to establish and preserve it, and to believe that he answers this prayer. Much 
futile polemical theology will be spared on all sides when this is recognized with- 
out qualification. 

Anticipating such insight, we may adopt a more churchly vocabulary, and 
instead of speaking of the church as community over against the church as asso- 
ciation conclude by speaking of the church’s “catholicity.” In a formulation of 
the Roman teaching office, those who hold the teaching office embody by their 
succession “catholicity in time.”“* The most influential recent prefect of the 
Roman Congregation for the Faith has defined ministerial succession as the nec- 
essary personal aspect of the church’s total diachronic unity with the apostles.‘” 
These definitions are precise. 


46. E.g., the Roman Catholic official response to Baptism, Eucharist, and Ministry, in Churches 
Respond to BEM, vol. 6, ed. Max Thurian (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 1988), 31-33. 
47. Joseph Cardinal Ratzinger, Theologische Prinzipienlehre (Munich: Erich Wewel, 1982), 256. 


THREE 


The Identification of God 


I 


It will be seen from the foregoing that an initial and determining theme of theol- 
ogy, and one with systematic emphasis in the system here offered, must be the 
identification of God by the Resurrection of Jesus. The remaining matter of our 
prolegomena will therefore be the contexts in which and the means by which the 
gospel identifies God. 

Christian talk of God intends a specific reality, that identified by the apostles 
as the agent of Jesus’ Resurrection and therefore referenced in their discourse by 
one or another mention of this event, most simply by speaking of him “who raised 
Jesus our Lord from the dead.”! He is the agent of Jesus’ Resurrection, having 
been the one to whom Jesus committed his life at death, as he had committed it 
to him by all the prayer of his life. Thus he is the one Jesus addressed as “my Fa- 
ther,” in which relation he permitted disciples to join by addressing this one with 
him as “our Father.” It is the God of Israel whom Jesus called Father and to whom 
the disciples wanted to pray. The links of this circular chain determine the church’s 
specific speech to, for, or about God. 

So far as mere logic goes, our discussion could pick up the chain by any link, so 
long as we then went round the full circle. We will begin with confession of the God 
of Israel, in view of the predominantly gentile church’s perennial temptation to evade 
it. The temptation was early overcome dogmatically, with the rejection of Marcion,* 
but it remains the church’s most regular occasion of apostasy. When the church has 


1. Romans 4:24, Cf. Romans 8:11; 1 Corinthians 15:15; 2 Corinthians 1:9; Galatians 1:1; 
Colossians 2:12; 1 Peter 1:21. 

2. Luke 11:1-4par. 

3. The great study is still Adolf von Harnack, Marcion: Das Evangelium vorn Fremden Gott, 2d ed. 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 1924), but for correction of Harnack’s admiring interpretation, see Barbara Aland, 
“Marcion, Versuch einer neuen Interpretation,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 70(1973):420-447. 
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fallen to it, even partially or ambiguously, the result has been mere replacement of 
her God by some numen of the momentarily surrounding religious culture;4 even 
Marcion, who wanted to proclaim a God altogether unknown until he appeared in 
Jesus, in fact produced only a usual piece of late-antique mythology. 


8 


In her own self-understanding, Israel had been created by the deliverance of bond 
workers from Egypt and by events of their consequent migration through Sinai 
into Canaan. She confessed communally,° in paradigmatic parallel to the second 
article of a three-article Christian creed: “A wandering Aramean was my father; 
and he went down into Egypt. . .. And the Egyptians treated us harshly and af- 
flicted us... .' Then we cried to jHwH.. . and JHWH brought us out of Egypt with 
a mighty hand. . . and he brought us into this place and gave us this land.”® The 
Torah or “Pentateuch” is a long telling of the same narrative;’ thus we should 
note a second parallel, of the Gospels with the Torah.® 

God is doubly identified by this confession: he is uniquely described by the 
narrative of the Exodus-event, and the one so described has a personal proper 
name, JHWH.? The description and the name” in their interplay determine Israel’s 


4. Von Harnack, Marcion, 33, wrote that Marcion’s clarity about the new religion “contrasts 
... with the backwardness that is unable to free itself from the Old Testament.” Von Harnack pub- 
lished his book in 1924; such views were common in German academic theology of the time, in 
which the pastors and teachers were educated who in their generation would indeed overcome this 
“backwardness,” and thereupon find God in Blut und Boden. That the victims then offered to this 
particular idol were the Jews themselves gives this instance of the apostasy a unique artistic perfec- 
tion. But the apostasy itself is no less complete in recent worship of the God/dess, which likewise 
requires rejection of Israel’s Scripture. 

5, That Deuteronomy is likely to have retrojected the passage by centuries only makes it more 
sure that we have here an actual item of practiced liturgy. 

6. Deuteronmy 26:5-9. 

7. Gerhard von Rad laid the foundation for a theological understanding of the “Old Testament” 
when he made this observation; Theologie des alten Testaments (Miinchen: C. Kaiser, 1957-1965), 
1:127—129. Note that we are not thereby committed to von Rad’s historical hypothesis that such 
creedal formulas antedated the tradition process that produced the Pentateuch and provided its 
crystallization point. This hypothesis has not sustained itself; e.g., Brevard Childs, with every rea- 
son to defend it, does not, Biblical Theology of the Old and New Testaments (Minneapolis: Fortress, 
1993), 103, 130. For theological purposes, it does not matter whether the creedal formulas are sum- 
maries or templates of the Pentateuchal tradition. If the former is the case, the parallel with the 
relation of the church’s creeds to the Gospels is so much the tighter. 

8. Even to the multiplicity of versions, except that where the four Gospels appear separately in 
the canon, the Jahwist, Elohist, Priestly Document, and Deuteronomist appear conflated into a sort 
of “Gospel harmony.” 

9. Throughout, we of course do not use “proper name” in the technical way of logical positivists and 
some others; proper names in that sense are anyway logical fictions. We use “proper name” in the ordi- 
nary sense in which “Robert Jenson” is the author’s proper name. 

We probably will never be sure quite what )HWH originally meant; since historical Israel did not either, 
the theological loss cannot be great. 

10. Michael Wyschogrod, The Body of Faith: God tn the People Israel (San Francisco: Marper & 
Row, 1983), 91: “The God of Israel has a proper name. There is no fact in Jewish theology more sig- 
nificant that this.” 
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relationship to her God. Asked who God is, Israel’s answer is, “Whoever rescued 
us from Egypt.” Asked about her access to this God, Israel’s answer is, “We are 
permitted to call on him by name”!!—just so, the name was eventually felt too 
holy for regular utterance aloud and was replaced by stated euphemisms, in read- 
ing Scripture by Adonai, “the Lord.” !* The name does not thereby lose its power; 
on the contrary, in rabbinic discourse the phrase Hashem, “the Name,” is often 
itself used instead of “God.” 

Thus the Decalogue, given to Moses as the moral and political foundation 
of Israel’s life, begins with self-introduction by the God who is about to lay his 
will on this people. In it, the name and the narrative description are side by side, 
to make one identification: “I am jHwH your God, who brought you out of the 
Land of Egypt.”!4 When the Lord begins the action of the Exodus by calling 
Moses to lead it, the first information Moses must have is the name of the God 
who sends him.'5 After the escape itself, the Lord at Mt. Sinai seals Israel’s na- 
tional existence by a grant of covenant. The Jahwist describes the event so: “And 
jHwu descended ... and proclaimed the name jHwu ... ,”!© while the Elohist 
quotes God as telling the identifying event to the very same purpose: “You have 
seen what I did to the Egyptians, and how... brought you to myself. . . .”!” 
And as the prophetic movement and with it Israel’s Bible reach their internal 
climax, a long temporal and theological way from Moses, Ezekiel hears God 
recite a version of the Pentateuch and conclude “I did it that they might know 
that I am jHwu.”'* 

To the question “Who is God?” the New Testament has one new descrip- 
tively identifying answer: “Whoever raised Jesus from the dead.”? Identification 
by the Resurrection neither replaces nor is simply added to identification by the 
Exodus; the new identifying description verifies its paradigmatic predecessor. For 
at the outcome of the Old Testament it is seen that Israel’s hope in her God can- 
not be sustained if it is not verified by victory also over death; this will be a chief 
matter of the next chapters. Thus “the one who rescued Israel from Egypt” is 
confirmed as an identification of God in that it is continued “as he thereupon 
rescued the Israelite Jesus from the dead.” 

A new kind of naming also appears, enabled by the new description. In their 
missionary situation, the gospel’s messengers must again name the God to whom 


11. Genesis 12:8; 13:4; etc. Cf. Genesis 32:30; Psalm 79:6. 

12. Jewish feeling in this matter should be honored by Christians; the recent fashion of pro- 
nouncing the name in lectures and from the pulpit is deeply regrettable. It is unlikely that the text 
of this work will often be read aloud, but to cover the eventuality, where it seems desirable to use 
i1WH in the text, the name will be spelled in that fashion, with only the consonants. 

13. E.g., Wyschogrod, The Body of Faith, 92-104. 

14. Exodus 20:2. 

15. Exodus 3:13-16. 

16. Exodus 34:5. 

17. Exodus 19:4, 

18. Ezekiel 20:5-26. 

19. See, e.g., Peter Stuhlmacher, “Das Bekenntnis zur Auferweckung Jesus von den ‘Toten und 
die biblische Theologie,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 70(1973):365-403. 
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they introduce hearers. They do not return to uttering “juwu.””° Instead they name 
the one whom God had raised and identify God by constructions that incorpo- 
rate this naming. In the New Testament, believers’ miracles, works, and churchly 
acts are done “in Jesus’ name.” Their prayer is “in Jesus’ name,” in consequence 
of which the name can even be taken as itself the proximate object of faith. Be- 
lievers are those “who call on the name of our Lord Jesus Christ” as Israel called 
on the name of the Lorp.”! Most comprehensively, apostolic witness refers to God 
as “the Father of our Lord Jesus the Christ”;” this way of identifying God is spe- 
cifically enabled by Jesus’ address in prayer and by his permission to share it. 

One such construction appears in a special role. In the canonical account of 
the risen Christ’s appearance to commission the gospel’s mission, he institutes 
the church’s rite of initiation: this is to be a ritual washing “in the name ‘Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit.’”* 

The earliest liturgical and epistolary history of the triune name is obscure,” but 
its logic is plain. In it “Son” isa title for Jesus, who “made himself the Son of God”*5 
simply by addressing God as “my Father.” Conversely, God is here called “Father” 
not generally, but specifically as the Father of this, next to be mentioned, Son;?° thus 
“Father” does not here appear as a predicate of God, whether straightforward or 
metaphoric, but as a term of address within a narrative construction that displays a 
relation internal to the logic of the construction. And the Spirit is the enabling fu- 
ture of the community so established, among themselves and with us.” By these inner 
relations the phrase uniquely identifies the particular God of the gospel, recounting 
at once the personae and the basic plot of the scriptural story. When the phrase ap- 
pears as a personal proper name in the mandate of baptism and elsewhere, the use is 
enabled and prompted by the phrase’s special ability to identify the one to be named, 
in the fashion of many originally descriptive personal names.?8 


20. As a name, kyrios appears in the New Testament only in references to Hebrew Scripture, 
where it translates as adonai, the cover Israel had adopted for purposes of public utterance. Other- 
wise, it is a mere synonym for theos. 

21, Matthew 7:22parr.; Mark 9:37-41; 16:17; Luke 10:17; John 1:12; 14:13-14; 15:16; Acts 2:21, 
38; 3:6; 9:14; 10:43; 22:16; Romans 10:9-13; 1 Corinthians 1:1; 1:10-13; 2 Thessalonians 3:6; James 
5:10; 1 John 2:12; 3:25. 

22. Romans 15:6; 2 Corinthians 1:3; et al. 

23. Matthew 28:19. 

24. To what is known of this, see Robert W. Jenson, The Triune Identity (Philadelphia: For- 
tress, 1982), 11-12; Georg Kretschmar, Studien zur frithchristlichen Trinitatstheologie (Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1956), 182-216. The speculations of Henry A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the Church 
Fathers (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956), 1:147—154, have the disadvantage of lacking 
all evidence. 

25. John 19:7; see synoptic parallels. 

26. Athanasius, Epistle on the Decrees of Nicea, 31: “. . . those who call God ‘Father’ immedi- 
ately signify in him also the Son . . . , designating him from the intimate issue of his own being. . . .” 

27. Pp. 146-159. 

28. Ideological opposition to use of “Father” and “Son” and so to the triune name has even led 
to the manifestly bogus claim that the triune name cannot be a “proper” name just because it has 
descriptive meaning and so can be translated. Among myriad contrary instances, one may con- 
sider only “Crazy Horse” or “Philip Melanchthon,” 
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Thus the phrase “Father, Son, and Holy Spirit” is simultaneously a very com- 
pressed telling of the total narrative by which Scripture identifies God and a per- 
sonal name for the God so specified; in it, name and narrative description not 
only appear together, as at the beginning of the Ten Commandments, but are 
identical. By virtue of this logic, the triune phrase offers itself as the unique name 
for the Christian God, and is then dogmatically mandated for that function by 
its constitutive place in the rite that establishes Christian identity.?? The church 
is the community and a Christian is someone who, when the identity of God is 
important, names him “Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” Those who do not or will 
not belong to some other community. 


I 


Israel’s and the church’s God is thus identified by specific temporal actions and is 
known within certain temporal communities by personal names and identifying 
descriptions thereby provided. Nor does Scripture contain permission to transcend 
these relations at any height of spiritual experience, even though craving to rise above 
such temporal and “limiting” modes of experience is endemic in religion. Neither 
on the first height with Moses “whom the Lord knew face to face”*” nor on the last 
height with the glorified Jesus*! does the Lord appear as other than one who speaks 
and hears in and for a historical community able to hear and respond to him. His 
personal name, the individual identity it indexes, the identifying narrative descrip- 
tions that alternate with or accompany the name, and the communal access the name 
and the descriptions make possible are so little dispensable that the “priestly” tra- 
dition of Israel’s theology could stipulate the whole purpose of the Lord’s history 
with Israel so:*? “. . . then you shall know that I am jHwu,”** and that Luke could 
summarily describe the gospel mission as “carrying” Jesus’ name to the peoples.*4 


29. To the centrality of the name for baptism, see Kretschmar, Studien, 135-216. The fathers 
saw very clearly the relation between the baptismal mandate and experience and the use of the name 
in Christian life. E.g., Gregory of Nyssa, Refutation of Eunomius’ Confession, Opera, ed. W. Jaeger 
(Leiden: Brill, 1952— ), 2:313. Indeed, this was the foundation on which the ancient church devel- 
oped the Christian understanding of God. Basil the Great, Letters 125:3: “We must be baptized as 
we have received the command, and confess as we have been baptized, and worship as we have 
confessed: Father and Son and Holy Spirit.” Gregory of Nyssa, Against Eunomius 1:314: “God the 
Logos himself, when he gave to the disciples the mystery [baptism] of the knowledge of God, said 
that the life of the reborn is fulfilled and renewed in the name ‘Father, Son and Holy Spirit.’”” Fi- 
nally, the mandate is dogma. ‘The Synodical Letter of the Council of Constantinople (381): “All who 
do not want to subvert the truth of the faith should approve [the creed of Nicea], it being most 
venerable and in accord with our baptism teaching us to believe in the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit.” 

30, Deuteronomy 34:10. 

31. Mark 9:2-8parr. There is near consensus of the scholars that the Transfiguration appearance 
anticipates Resurrection appearances. Given what appeared when the risen One appeared, it might 
be even more precise to say that the Transfiguration anticipates Christ’s appearance on the final day. 

32. Walther Zimmerli, “Ich bin Jahveh,” Gottes Offenbarung (Munich: C. Kaiser, 1963), 11-40. 

33. Ezekiel 16:62. 

34. Luke 24:47; Acts 4:17—18; 8:12; 9:15. 
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It is itself a particularity of Israel’s and the church’s God that he so insists 
upon his particularity, a component of his identity that he can be definitely iden- 
tified. The standard religious attitude is that the principle of individuation, what- 
ever it may be, cannot finally apply to deity.* In the case of normal religions, such 
theology is merely faithful to its lex orandi. The gods have in general no final stake 
in their individual identities and will arrange them to suit our religious needs. 
Thus Greece knew Kourai, and Canaan knew Baalim by the score, regularly by 
one another’s names and at one another’s sanctuaries and, vice versa, any one 
god was likely to accumulate a penumbra of other gods’ names. Declining mo- 
dernity is in full concord with antiquity in this principle. 

In the Scriptures, on an exact other hand, it is first among the Lord’s attributes 
that he is “a jealous God.”*6 He neither shares his name*’ nor is addressed by an 
accumulation of other deities’ names.** For Jesus,*? as for the Deuteronomist,*° 
“the first and great commandment” is love specifically to “miwn, your God.” This 
“first great” commandment summarizes the “first table” of Commandments, in 
which the mandated love is specified as exclusive devotion: “You shall have no 
other gods besides me.”*! In torah, faith is response precisely to the Lord’s jeal- 
ousy.”” And, in prophecy, God’s eschatological saving action can be described as 
the outbreak of his jealousy; indeed, the triumph of God’s jealousy can even be 
promised as the very content of salvation.“4 

The Lord is jealous because he is truly identified by the temporal events of 
Exodus and Resurrection. In time, each thing must indeed be “itself and not an- 
other” or not be at all; temporal entities must be jealous of their identities or cease. 
Usual gods care little for their identities just because they are not personally in- 
vested in time; indeed, their deity consists in their immunity to time, from which 
devotees hope they may rescue us also. If their worship is initially enabled by 
apparently identifying names and descriptions, these are transcended at higher 
levels of spiritual process in which the bonds of time loosen—as therewith, of 
course, is transcended also their partnership in personal discourse. Not so the 
God of Scripture. 

It is the metaphysically fundamental fact of Israel’s and the church’s faith 
that its God is freely but, just so, truly self-identified by, and so with, contingent 


35, Within Western reflection, the position was perhaps most notably asserted by Johann 
Gottlobb Fichte, to inaugurate the great German “Atheismusstreit.” To this, compendiously, 
Emanuel Hirsch, Geschichte der neuern evangelischen Theologie, vol. 4 (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1949-1952), 337-407. 
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37. Isaiah 42:8. 

38. Von Rad, Theelogie, 1:186-187. 

39. Mark 12:30parr. 
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created temporal events. The Lord is the one who rescued Israel from Egypt. It is 
therefore proper to ask, What if the Pharaoh had held out? We may want to say 
that if the Lord is God, of course he could not have been defeated. But that is to 
spoil Exodus’ story, which has its whole interest as a tale of contested victory. 

Again, the biblical God is the Father of Jesus; what if Jesus had capitulated in 
the desert or the garden?*> We want to say this could not have happened, since 
by the dogma of Nicea Jesus is of one being with the Father, and God cannot 
despair.”© But that again is to violate these stories of struggle and overcoming. 
The church must indeed read the stories of the temptation and the garden by the 
dogma, but if their narrative character is honored what they then tell is that deity 
might at those moments have broken—whatever metaphysical sense we are to 
make of this.” The heart of the matter is that Jesus’ Resurrection appears in the 
New Testament not as an obvious consequence of his deity but as his Father’s 
amazing triumph. 

Normal gods too, of course, have names and stories, told by their myths; thus, 
for example, Mesopotamia’s God is “Marduk” and is descriptively identified as 
the one who slays the great Slime and divides her body into plowland and chan- 
neled water, that is, into the basis of human life in the lower Mesopotamian world. 
But by such mythic narrative, the gods’ deity is not invested in temporal events 
but is rather established in immunity to them, for in the myths the identifying 
actuality of the god happens at no time and at all times: Marduk’s separation of 
land and water is the timeless inner being of each yearly inundation and drain- 
ing. The questions, What of Marduk before there was an arable Mesopotamia? 
or What of the world before then? are meaningless. 

Israel, on the contrary, had to recognize the question, Since jHWH is identi- 
fied as the God of Israel, how was he God before there was Israel? For Israel knew 
that her beginning had a date within history, and thus Israel acknowledged a his- 
tory of humankind and of her God before there was an Israel. ‘Therefore Israel 
had even, with complete religious eccentricity, to acknowledge a Creation not 
identical with her own origin. 


45. See pp. xx. 

46. In recent theology, the general point of these paragraphs has been made most bluntly by 
Wolfhart Pannenberg, e.g., Systematische Theologie (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1988), 
1:357: “Die Gottheit des Vaters selber ist durch den Tod Jesu am Kreuz, wenn es denn der Tod des 
Sohnes ist, in Frage gestellt.” 
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Thus even John of Damascus and the neo-Chalcedonian tradition he summarized could do no better 
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divine will to our own. .. .” The argument for this reading is its supposed self-evidency, always the 
mark of unexamined metaphysical commitment: “Is it not obvious to anyone . . .?” The Orthodox 
Faith, 68.19-22. 

48. The great work is Mircea Eliade, Cosmos and History (New York: Harper & Row, 1959). 
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One part of her answer to the unprecedented theological question she thus 
faced was a unique universalism that acknowledged authentic creatures of her 
God outside her own community.” The other part was a theologically revolu- 
tionary interpretation of her memories of tribal ancestors: the people of Abraham 
and Isaac and Jacob” were understood to have lived in continuity with the pre- 
Israel history of humankind,*! and they, Israel came to say, had been Israel be- 
fore there was Israel, an Israel preexistent in the promise of Israel.°? Thereby not 
only is the Lord identified by the Exodus as it had in fact happened, and thus had 
at least the timelessness of what has once been done, he is understood to have 
been antecedently identifiable by a promised future that then turned out to be 
the Exodus, and so by the event precisely in its temporal contingency. Thus the 
Lord is not only in fact identified by certain temporal events but is apprehended 
as himself temporally identifiable. 

Identification of God by Jesus’ Resurrection seals the point past evasion. If, 
with the Exodus, there is Israel’s previous nonexistence to integrate, with the 
Resurrection, there is previous death to integrate. How was Jesus’ Father God when 
Jesus cried, “Why have you forsaken me?” Those first introduced to the doctrine 
of Trinity are likely, after thinking a while, to ask, But then was God a binity be- 
tween Good Friday and Easter? Or is the Incarnation subject to temporary sus- 
pension? There is no coherent answer to such questions but to say that Jesus’ 
abandonment and death do not interrupt the relation to the Father by which he 
is the Son but, rather, belong to that relation. But that is to say that these bla- 
tantly temporal events belong to his very deity. 

It is above all birth and death that establish temporality, both as to the fact 
and as to our knowledge of the fact. Thus it is Jesus’ birth and death, and the 
identification of God by these, at which, through the gospel’s missionary history, 
antecedent religiosity has balked. Anselm of Canterbury once precisely stated the 
perennial objection: “The unbelieving ridicule our lack of sophistication and 
accuse us of dishonoring God when we say he... was born of a woman... and 
suffered hunger, thirst, stripes and crucifixion. . . .”° 

The preaching of the birth and the cross as identifying stories about God was 
“foolishness” to the general piety of Mediterranean antiquity,™ and the effort to 
evade this foolishness caused most of the perversions that occasioned much of the 
New Testament. In the later dogmatic history of the church, the decisive victories 
in this respect are the teaching of the councils of Ephesus in 431 and Chalcedon in 
451, which overcame pagan antiquity’s revulsion at the obtrusively temporal facts 
of gestation and childbirth and made it dogma that God the Son in his own singu- 
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lar personhood truly was born of a human mother,® and the decree of the second 
council of Constantinople in 553, which ended the “theopaschite” controversy by 
laying it down that “the one crucified in the flesh, our Lord Jesus Christ, is... one 
of the holy Trinity. . . .”>° Yet the disinclination has continued underground. It is 
a virtue of recent theology that leading thinkers have made the explicit descrip- 
tion, recognition, and overcoming of this temptation a stated motive of their work.*” 


IV 


It is often supposed that the gospel’s gift to believers can be most compendiously 
stated by some religious or psychological or political or moral slogan: the gospel 
“liberates” or “justifies” or performs some other similar benefit. The gospel may 
be said to grant these good things on behalf of God, but God is taken as invariant 
through the event, not as himself the gift the event brings. This suggestion must 
inevitably, then, emerge: Where liberation or justification or empowerment or 
whatever such are experienced, must not it always be the same divine reality that 
stands behind the event? And must not then all or at least many ostensibly differ- 
ent deities be in fact the same, since they provide such benefits? 

The Scriptures are a single elaborated contradiction of this comfortable syn- 
thesis. The bulk of Israel’s Bible is a record of the Lord’s struggle to create and 
sustain Israel’s exclusive faithfulness to him against other claimants to godhead, 
all saviors of some sort. In the life of the church, the ineluctable particularity of 
her God is marked above all by the gospel’s call to gentiles to be theologically 
converted. When a Jew confesses that Jesus is Messiah and is baptized, he or she 
does not thereby break with former gods. Not so, however, when the gospel’s 
mission undertakes the promised ingathering of the nations to Zion.** For gen- 
tiles, the gospel message is what their special apostle called it, a summons and 
permission to turn “from idols, to serve a living and true God.”5? 

Precisely being able to turn from their gods to the true God occasioned “the 
joy” with which the apostles’ gentile converts “received the word.” In the act of 
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faith, gentile believers recognize themselves as those who have worshiped or might 
worship Moloch the baby-killer or Astarte the universal whore or Deutsches Blut 
or the Free Market or the Dialectic of History or the Metaphor of our gender or 
ethnic ressentiment, and on through an endless list of tyrants. Only a naiveté im- 
possible for the apostolic church, which fully inhabited the religious maelstrom 
of late antiquity, can think that religion as such is a good thing or that gods are 
necessarily beneficent.®! 

When baptism was practiced with real experience of religious pluralism, 
the neophyte first faced west, where the light vanishes, and declared “I renounce 
you, Satan, and all your pomps and shows”; the “pomps and shows” were the 
processions and mysteries of his or her previous and still tempting worship. In 
this, the church but maintained Israel’s knowledge of religion’s profound am- 
bivalence: the “abhorrent practices” by which the Canaanites were undone were 
all cultic and included, for a short list, child sacrifice,® divination, black magic, 
proxy trial by fire using children, spritualism,® pornography, and temple 
prostitution.© 

Such things as forgiveness or liberation or empowerment are for gentiles what 
happen on the way of conversion from the gods to the God of Israel. They are not 
therefore unimportant. So, to take a principal example, not acknowledging the 
true God is sin,® and therefore the privilege of conversion to him is forgiveness; 
moreover, in its undeserved happening it is forgiveness by grace alone occurring 
in this act of faith alone. But the “therefore” in the preceding sentence and in all 
others like it is essential. Conversions to other religions or yogas or therapies may 
also in their own ways be describable as “forgiveness” or “liberation” and so on. 
To such possibilities the gospel’s messengers can only say: “We are not here to 
entice you into our religion by benefits allegedly found only in it. We are here to 
introduce you to the true God, for whatever he can do with you—which may well 
be suffering and oppression.” 

Scripture and the theology of the church sustain the great maxim of the the- 
ology of culture, that the soul of every culture is a religion and the body of every 
religion a culture; the gods are precisely “the gods of the nations.” They also 
maintain the prophetic critique that emerges from this apprehension: just be- 
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cause the gods are each the god of a nation or race or class or gender they are 
“idols,”® products of our own religious subjectivity, powers we envision by pro- 
jection of our own values and needs. 

Of course, the religion of Israel also is the heart of a culture. But the outrageous 
claim with which the God of Israel introduces himself is that he is precisely not the 
God of that culture-religion; that at the heart of this one people’s communal exist- 
ence there is a break in the otherwise prevailing relation between deity and history. 

According to the claim that the God of Israel makes for himself, Israel did 
not envision her God by the needs of her culture, but rather he chose Israel, 
with her culture.” This God could, he claims for himself, have chosen any other 
nation or nations, with one or several of their different cultures, as the very same 
God he is.”! The Lord, in full antecedent individual identity, is the God of Israel 
not because of a fit between his characteristics and Israel’s values but by histori- 
cally contingent events—the rescue from Egypt and, retrospectively, the call of 
Abraham—that as such were not determined or necessitated by any cultural pat- 
terns in Israel.” 

The Lord’s claim defies all conventional wisdom about religion. Indeed, what 
is here called the Lord’s claim may be only Israel’s claim about her particular divine 
projection, and just so false. But if this claim is false, then the God confessed by 
the gospel is false. 

It remains that Israel is a culture and that Israel’s faith is the religion of that 
culture. A desperate irony is thereby located at the heart of biblical faith: the bib- 
lical critique of religion recoils primarily on the devotees of bibical religion. The 
prophets denounced other nations only to prepare for what they had to say about 
Jerusalem and the temple and the religion of those who came there.” Religious 
self-critique is constitutive in any appropriate relation to the God of Israel, and 
has therefore emerged at every lively or crucial time in the history also of the 
church.” It belongs to the worship of the Lord to be told that the needs that lead 
us to that worship do not determine its object.” 

Ludwig Feuerbach” doubtless correctly described the way in which human 
beings envision deity. According to Feuerbach, in our communal life we discover 
and live by goods that are in fact valued among us, yet which none of us finds 
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fully available to him- or herself; in our consequent longing and resentment, we 
project the fullness of these goods onto the screen of eternity, where such full- 
ness may be conceived, and we then find our comfort and hope in what we there 
behold, that is, in our own communal values writ large. 

But just if Feuerbach is right, if there is in fact no antecedent one God, there 
also can be no one antecedent community of humankind.” Feuerbach dreamed of 
a universal humanity and so ofa shared eternal vision of human value, but therein 
he remained parasitic on the faith he debunked. Thus Western unbelief has since 
had to abandon that dream and now knows only classes and genders and races and 
cultures. Insofar as religion interprets itself by the resultant neo-Feuerbachian 
theory, religion is revealed as a struggle for metaphysical power, for each such group 
necessarily projects its ideal or compensatory vision of itself to be the final good. 

It is just so that Scripture sees the gods of the peoples as idols and “noth- 
ings.””8 Exactly as neo-Feuerbachian theory says, what each of the gods does is 
validate and enforce the particular human situation, with its structure of values, 
from which she/he/it is projected—in all the alienation and tyranny of every such 
situation. For an example decisive in the history of our own civilization, the over- 
grown-baby heroes of such a warrior society as was Mycenaean Greece must long 
to come home and be comforted by mother, and as no actual mothers fully 
exemplify what we seek in them, they projected a dream of sheltering Great 
Mother, of the endemic Goddess. Merely thereby the men of the heroic age were 
in metaphysical conflict with its women, who needed quite different validation. 

The God of Israel claims to precede this structure, to have and introduce a 
specific and integral personal identity prior to our projections. He claims to be 
an actual person, who therefore indeed essentially dwells in community but is 
who he is for his community. The one who rescued Israel from Egypt and raised 
our Lord Jesus from the dead is, if not a double illusion, the God of sovereign 
election, whose reality among us is determined by his free decision”? and thus is 
located in events contingent within the cultures to which they occur. “Although 
heaven and the heaven of heavens belong to the Lord your God, the earth with 
all that is in it, yet the Lord set his heart in love on your ancestors alone and chose 
you... out of all the peoples. . . .”*° 

The true God knows we project our values onto him and so conceive him 
idolatrously, and is unmoved by this childishness. He is intent on giving us new 
values and contravening our idolatry.*! 
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Yet the church—as Israel before her—uses the word “God” also for a role that 
logically might have been occupied by someone other than JHw4, just so opening 
the possibility that those who do not know jHwu by name or a unique descrip- 
tion may nevertheless know the role and so at least know him as whoever occu- 
pies the role. Sometimes this usage is purely polemical, but not always. Perhaps 
the archetypical case, in which both denial and affirmation appear, is the mis- 
sionary speech cited in Acts: “As I passed along, and observed the objects of your 
worship, I found also an altar with this inscription, “To an unknown god.’ What 
therefore you worship as unknown, this I proclaim to you.”*? 

Christian teaching about God and human destiny is, we have noted, always 
the reinterpretation of some antecedent understanding. The claim that Jesus is 
risen, and Israel’s Scripture that the claim brings with it, at once appropriate and 
attack antecedent moral and religious practice, myth, and theology. The inter- 
preting is reciprocal: the message of the Resurrection is interpreted by new hear- 
ers’ existent religion and theology, and their existent religion and theology are 
interpreted by the message. 

In the beginning of the mission-history that leads to most extant Christian- 
ity, believers from the first supposed that “God” as used predicatively by con- 
temporary epigones of Greek theology, and “God” as used predicatively in their 
own Scriptures and message, were not simply equivocal.®* Nor was this supposi- 
tion peripheral to the mission. The Mediterranean gentiles could not have been 
brought to the God of Israel without it,*4 nor can inhabitants of other religious 
and cultural worlds without analogous appropriations. 

We must therefore undertake some analysis of the way in which the word 
“God” has a common function across the religious spectrum. We do not thereby 
leave the theological circle; the analysis to be proposed is a piece of Christian 
theology—which need not keep it from being acceptable by other religions. In 
the train of Schleiermacher, we begin with religion as a universal human phenom- 
enon, Our analysis moves in two steps: religion is the cultivation of some eter- 
nity; gods are eternities of a certain sort. 

Time is unmistakably the metaphysical horizon of specifically human life. 
All our self-understanding and action is ineluctably tensed; we can neither know 
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nor act upon our world or ourselves without “will be,” “was,” and “is.”8> Every 
human act moves from what was to what is to be: it is carried and filled by the 
intractable past yet intends free creation; it occurs at and as the juncture of 
memory and anticipation. Thus the substance of every specifically personal act is 
the particular way it rhymes past and future into lived present meaning. Just so 
human life is the ontological adventure that is the theme of all culture. 

Just so also our actions and with them our lives threaten to fall or be torn 
between past and future, to become fantastic or empty, unplotted sequences of 
occurrence that merely happen to befall certain otherwise constituted entities. 
Human life is possible only if past and future are somehow bracketed by reality 
that reconciles them in present meaning, so that sequences of events have plot 
and can be narrated. Personal life posits an embrace around created time, to clasp 
its doings and sufferings in dramatic coherence.*® 

Humanity calls such an embrace around time “eternity,” as some functional 
translation of this word appears in any moral-religious language. In all that we 
do, we rely upon some or another way in which time’s discontinuities are believed 
to be transcended, that is, we posit and seek some or another eternity. If our seek- 
ing becomes thematic, we practice “religion.” 

There are very many putative eternities. So, for example, many tribal cults 
honor an eternity that consists simply in the great age of the ancestors, of those 
with such long experience that nothing can surprise them, so that by their coun- 
sel established rhythms may avoid disruption by the onrushing future. Very 
differently, Platonic religion secks the sheer absence of time, a motionless geo- 
metric center of time’s turning wheel. Different again is the eternity of “exis- 
tentialism,” the point-moment of decision that escapes time by location on time’s 
line without extension on it. And, we may easily say, so on. “Eternal” and “eter- 
nity” are inherently and extravagantly analogous words.*” 

The chief diagnostic question about a religion is, therefore, What eternity 
does it posit? As some religions answer that question, a second question presses: 
Can we hear and speak to the posited eternity? If we can, that religion has a God 
or gods.** 

To the extent that a religion grasps its eternity without or beyond speech, 
that is, impersonally, it will tend to shade its language away from “god” and to- 
ward such expressions as “the divine.” If it is deliberate and consistent on this 
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line, it may eschew even these euphemisms, as does original Buddhism. To the 
extent, on the other hand, that we find it possible to speak to eternity, that is, to 
know eternity as personal, some such word as “God” will emerge in our religious 
practice. Therefore “God” is in its initial logic a term of personal address; to be- 
lieve in some God or set of gods and to pray are the same thing. Or, more pre- 
cisely, the initial term of personal address is always some name or identifying 
description, and the common noun “god” appears when devotees notice that 
others address other eternities by other names, as a word to cover all such cases, 

The dependence of the word “god” on the expansively analogous notion of 
“eternity” gives “god” a logical quirk we should note here. In a sentence with a 
religiously potent predicate and “god” as subject, such as, for example, “God 
redeems,” the predicate remains materially undetermined until the referent of 
“god” is identified. For if we do not know which putative god is intended, “God 
redeems” says only that a somehow eternal someone somehow transcends what- 
ever situation that someone regards as undesirable; when we learn that, we learn 
little enough. Only when “god” is identified as, for example, Baal does “God re- 
deems” acquire religious meaning, in this case “God sends rain and so rescues 
the city.” Finally, the product of such predicates, “saves,” must be entirely moot 
until its subject is identified; so that the proposition “All gods save” is indeed 
indisputable but only because it is wholly empty.*? 

Discourse about God between the gospel and the religions is possible because, 
although Feuerbach was right about the character of our religious projecting, he 
did not notice how we come into position to do it.” Like so much of modernity, 
the projection theory of religion has lived from what it undercut. For how do we 
come to point to something as good, setting it up for inflation into divinity? 
Throughout modernity, it has simply been supposed that of course human 
beings see some things as good and others as bad. Various explanations of this 
presumed fact have been offered, none of which has long survived critique;?! few 
have thought to question the presumption itself. But the social and aesthetic reality 
of postmodernity demonstrates that the occurrence of moral judgment is not 
obvious, that nihilism is possible at least as a culturally and religiously determin- 
ing threat, that our penchant for evaluation must somehow depend on impulse 
external to mere human “nature.” 


89. Unless, of course, we covertly presume the meaning that “saves” has as a predicate of the 
Lord, so that the proposition in fact means “All gods do the same thing the biblical God does,” a 
sentence manifestly false. The projects of recent “inclusivists” in the theology of religions, and before 
them of even the great Ernst Troeltsch, thus rest on a rather crude piece of religious provincialism. 
For a very careful analysis of these matters, Joseph-Augustine DiNoia, The Diversity of Religions 
(Washington, D.C.: Catholic University Press, 1992). 

90. This has been observed from viewpoints radically different from that of this book. Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith, Belief and History (Charlottesville: University of Virginia Press, 1977), 122: “There 
arc interesting questions (to which Feuerbach was not alert) not only as to how one (or one’s so- 
ciety) is able to perceive {ideals} but also as to whether one is right or wrong in perceiving them. . . .” 

91. See now Alasdair MacIntyre, Whose Justice? Which Rationality? (Notre Dame: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 1988). 
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In the trend of modernity, our identifications of the good are eventually 
perceived as sanctioned only by the interests of groups. But so soon, of course, as 
this perception is itself reflexively noticed, no statement that something is good 
can be made in good faith, since the very purpose of such a statement is to re- 
strain interest. Moreover, every community of interest is subject to endless fur- 
ther division by interest. Thus the perfection of modernity’s moral and religious 
understanding would be an absolute and cynical individualism, a valuational war 
of each against all, a condition in which communal moral judgment and, there- 
fore, according to Feuerbachian theory, religious vision, would no longer be 
possible. 

We are in position to project our identifications of good onto the screen of 
eternity and so to make and worship idols only if we do identify some things as 
good. Once modernity’s parasitic evasions are questioned, it becomes obvious: it 
would not occur to creatures to call things “good” unless God had antecedently 
done so in our hearing. We will return to this point in the doctrine of creation. 
Using the here premature concept of “revelation,” we may say that idolatry pre- 
supposes revelation of the God who is not an idol. 

Religious projection as described by Feuerbach and his epigones must be 
understood as relapse from a self-introduction of God that is the enabling truth 
of every grasp for eternity; somehow, God has said to the total human commu- 
nity, “Iam the Lord your God, who... . Therefore you shall... .” This commu- 
nication has been variously interpreted through the history of theology as “gen- 
eral revelation” or “common grace” or “natural knowledge” or “law” in distinction 
from “gospel”; the differences are, at this point, unimportant. 


VI 


We may summarize this chapter so far: the God to be interpreted in this work is 
the God identified by the biblical narrative. We must now turn to the last part of 
this proposition. 

It has been an axiom of much twentieth-century theology that narrative is 
Scripture’s encompassing genre,” that Scripture as a whole is the account of 
“God’s mighty deeds”;”’ and we have so far presupposed such maxims. They are 
not, however, obvious. Most rabbinic Judaism reads the Tanakh not primarily as 
narrative of God’s deeds but as torah given by God’s one deed on Sinai. Biblicistic 
Christians, reading the Bible as sheer holy text, often, and on this supposition 
plausibly, take wisdom or apocalyptic for the defining genre. 

The church reads the New Testament as narrative in that she reads the Gospels 
as long versions of the narrative gospel-proclamation itselfand the New Testament’s 
non-narrative genres as comment on that same gospel. She therefore reads the Torah 


92. The currency of this phrase itself in recent theology is the work of Hans Frei, The Eclipse of 
Biblical Narrative (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1974). 

93. So the famous slogan of George Ernest Wright, God Who Acts: Biblical Theology as Recital 
(London: SCM, 1952). 
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as narrative confession of Exodus, and the Writings and Prophets as ramification of 
or comment on that narrative. The church’s scholarship has thus been led to note 
what are indeed facts: the Torah historically is an expansive telling of Exodus, and 
the Prophets and Writings became Holy Scripture because of their various relations 
to this narrative. But, again, that Israel’s Bible is to be read according to its historical 
origin is itself a principle not shared, for example, by Hasidism. 

There is yet a further question: Is there in fact “the” biblical narrative, run- 
ning through all the Scriptures’ historical discontinuities and non-narrative 
genres? Israel and the church have supposed there is because they have seen one 
chief agent throughout. If we say the Christian God is the God identified by the 
biblical narrative, we must also say there is “the” biblical narrative only as we read 
the temporally, culturally, and religiously various documents in Scripture as wit- 
ness to the continuing action of one and the same agent. 

The circle just traced is benign. We will follow the one biblical narrative, 
to identify the one biblical God, only as we read the Bible by the purpose for 
which the church assembled this book in the first place, to be in its entirety and 
all its parts witness to Jesus’ Resurrection and so to a particular God.*4 When- 
ever someone has tried to construe the unity of Scripture otherwise than by the 
identity of this God, the book has fragmented, first into Hebrew Scripture and 
New Testament” and thereupon into traditions and genres and redactions 
within each. And when communities other than the church—in modernity, the 
communities of various ideologies and particularly the surreptitious such com- 
munity of supposedly autonomous scholars**—try to appropriate the Bible for 


94, For concise and penetrating description of what has happened as academic theology has 
become uncertain in this way of reading, see Edward T. Oakes, “The Usurped Town: the Canon of 
Scripture in Postmodern Aesthetics,” Communio 17(1990): 261-279, 

95. The available choices were paradigmatically played out in the controversy in the 1950s and 
1960s between Old Testament exegetes of the “Bultmann school” and those in the line of Gerhard 
von Rad. Rolf Rendtorff, “Die alttestamentliche Verheissung in Theologie und Verkiindigung der 
Kirche,” and Robert W. Jenson, “Die Kontinuitaét von Altem und Neuem Testament als Problem 
fiir Kirche und Theologie Heute,” both in Hoffnung ohne Illusion, ed. H. Zeddies (Berlin [East]: 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1970), 62-74, 88-103. If it is shared religion and interpretation that 
unite Old and New Testaments, the Bultmann school had the right of it in regarding Hebrew Scrip- 
ture as fundamentally alien or at least unnecessary within the church’s first-level discourse. The 
school’s leading spokesman among Old Testament scholars was Friedrich Baumgirtel; ¢.g., “Das 
Offenbarungszeugnis des Alten ‘Testaments,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 64(1967):393-394: 
Christ is the “Founder” of a religion. But “founder-religions” are always initiated by an essential 
“break with the previous tradition.” Christianity is not “a new interpretation of the old message . . . ; 
rather, a new foundation is laid.” Accordingly, the Old Testament is the document of a “non-Chris- 
tian religion.” The history-of-religions unity of the two is that both live “from the unfolding of the 
same basic components”: their understanding of God as personal will, their anthropology, and their 
understanding of the relation between the two as fellowship established by God. The Old Testa- 
ment as witness in the church is witness simply to these ideas—which would, of course, be attested 
also without it. 

96. Biblical scholars who define their status as critics by their independence of church or syna- 
gogue end, as should have been antecedently obvious, with no entity to be the object of their schol- 
arship. For description and diagnosis of the methodological irrationality and parasitism of 
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their own purposes, the book falls into mere shards—to which, of course, any- 
one is welcome. 

The insistence of late-twentieth-century hermeneutics on the determining 
role of “communities of interpretation” is fully justified. What is sometimes not 
then faced is that some bodies of text, like the Bible, were created by specific com- 
munities for their interpretive purposes, and have no unitary entity at all apart 
from those communities’ antecedent interpretation of them. The final reason that 
one cannot interpret the Bible independently of the church and its dogma is that 
without these there is no such book. The modern attempt to interpret Scripture 
“historically” has been intrinsically self-defeating and has now defeated itself, since 
it has curiously supposed that to interpet the Bible historically we must abstract 
from the history for whose attestation the church assembled this collection in the 
first place, the Incarnation and Resurrection of Christ. 


vil 


At several places in this chapter and before, a conceptual move has been made 
from the biblical God’s self-identification by events in time to his identification 
with those events; moreover, it will by now be apparent that the whole argument 
of the work depends on this move. In each case in which it has been made, it has 
been conceptually secured in that context. But it is now possible, and high time, 
to justify it directly.” 

Were God identified by Israel’s Exodus or Jesus’ Resurrection, without being 
identified with them, the identification would be a revelation ontologically other 
than God himself. ‘The revealing events would be our clues to God, but would 
not be God. And this, of course, is the normal pattern of religion: where deity 
reveals itself is not where it is. At Delphi, one hears Apollo’s voice but does not 
meet him; indeed, the very notion of meeting Apollo in his own guise would have 
been oxymoronic. 

It is precisely this distinction between the god and its revelation that the bib- 
lical critique of religion attacks.** For the space normal religion leaves between 
revelation and deity itself is exactly the space across which we make our idola- 
trous projections. The religious impulse is never satisfied with anything short of 
deity itself. Thus the revelations of normal religion, which are not deity but only 
point to it, become the mere occasions and triggers of the religious quest, of a 
journey to what lies behind them. And since this is our quest, we have only our 


late-modern academic biblical study, see the Jewish scholar Jon D. Levenson, The Hebrew Bible, 
the Old Testament, and Historical Criticism: Jews and Christians in Biblical Studies (Philadelphia: 
Westminster/John Knox, 1993). 

97. For an expansive version of the following, God after God. 

98. Michael Wyschogrod, The Body of Faith, 113: “Are the human traits that Hashem displays 
in the Bible . . . simply the face that Hashem shows man or are they true traits of his being in terms 
of which we can explain his turn to man... ? If the personality of Hashem is simply some sort of 
... face that Hashem puts on for the sake of man, then the Hashem to which man speaks is not the 
real God of his life.” 
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own needs and imagination with which to conduct it; we necessarily project deity 
to our own affirmation or compensation.” 

The revelation to Israel and the church calls this quest idolatry, the first and 
fundamental sin. Just thereby, it claims to be not a pointer to deity but God’s 
personal self-introduction: “I am the Lord your God.” God is not only identified 
by Exodus and Resurrection; he is identified with them. 

Thus we may state the point of this chapter yet one more time: the God to be 
interpreted in this work is the triune God. For the doctrine of Trinity is but a 
conceptually developed and sustained insistence that God himself is identified 
by and with the particular plotted sequence of events that make the narrative of 
Israel and her Christ. 

The primal systematic function of trinitarian teaching is to identify the theos 
in “theology.”!”’ Under most circumstances, such teaching must therefore ap- 
pear at the very beginning of a theological system. For if a systematically devel- 
oped discourse about God precedes the exposition of Trinity, there is danger that 
a nontrinitarian identification of God may be hidden in that discourse, to con- 
fuse all that follows. Western theology’s late-medieval and modern tradition has 
tended to treat first of God simply as he is God and only thereafter of his Trinity; 
the temptations posed by this ordering have recently been much discussed.'®! The 
extent to which any particular theologian may actually have fallen to these temp- 
tations is doubtless often arguable. The present work seeks to avoid the tempta- 
tion altogether, by breaking with this aspect of the tradition. 

The work’s main division is therefore a simple division between God and his 
creations, in order to enable its discourse also about God to be shaped by the full 
biblical story. The doctrines of Christ and of the Spirit’s coming appear traditionally 
only in the parts devoted to our history, to what God does to and for us. The present 
work is structured to enable these doctrines to appear as teaching about God himself, 
as narrative of the history with us with which and by which he identifies himself. '© 


99. The chief unveiling and debunking of the religious quest, within modern Western theol- 
ogy, and just so the launching work of specifically twentieth-century theology, is of course Karl 
Barth, Der Rémerbrief, 2d ed. (Munich: Chr. Kaiser, 1922). 

100. To have made this in itself obvious historical fact systematically inescapable is one of Karl 
Barth’s greatest achievements. Kirchliche Dogmatik, 1/1:317: “The question to be answered by the 
doctrine of Trinity” is “Who is God?” Kirchliche Dogmatik 1/1:311-320 is only the programmatic 
announcement of an insight that will carry and determine Barth’s whole vast enterprise. 

101. Karl Rahner’s essay has been particularly influential: “Bemerkungen zum dogmatischen 
Traktat ‘De Trinitate,” Schriften zur Theologie, vol. 4 (Einsiedeln: Benziger Verlag, 1962), 103-133. 
‘The evil results of this ordering are given by Rahner in their Catholic modes, but there are Protes- 
tant instances of all. 

102. ‘Thus both Thomas Aquinas and the classic Protestants conceptually presuppose and explicitly 
trace the narrative of God’s works. But both begin narrative ordering only after the doctrine of God is com- 
plete; the journey they then describe is humanity’s journey from and to God—so in the Summa theologiae 
the transition from God to all else than God is by a quaestio, 1.44, “on the process of creatures from God .. . 
{emphasis added]” and a quaestio, 1~2.1, “on the final goal of humankind” makes the turn from egress to 
return. ‘Their material propositions about God indeed describe him as the God precisely of this salvific 
journey. Nevertheless, insofar as their ordering itself makes any suggestion, this must be misleading, since 
saving history is God’s journey with us, not our journey away from and back to him. 
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The Way of God’s Identity 


I 


God is whoever raised Jesus from the dead, having before raised Israel from Egypt. 
Since these statements identify God, they have a specific status among true state- 
ments about him. The way or ways in which they fit him display how he is a this 
one who is not that one, how he has identifiable particularity; they display what 
we may call his hypostatic being. 

Were God not reliably identifiable, it might be thought peripheral or even 
illegitimate to inquire into deity’s hypostatic being. Indeed, it may otherwise be 
doubted that hypostatic being generally is irreducible to essential being.' But 
because God himself is irreducibly identifiable, we can know that being some this 
one is ontologically at least coeval with being some sort of one.? And then, vice 
versa, we are enjoined to inquire how God also is a this one. This inquiry is the 
impelling concern of trinitarian reflection. 

All aspects of the Lord’s hypostatic being appear in Israel’s Scripture. The 
church’s trinitarianism is commonly thought to depart from Israel’s interpreta- 
tion of God. This is the exact contradictory of the truth. As we proceed in this 
and the following chapters, we will see that the doctrine of Trinity only expli- 
cates Israel’s faith in a situation in which it is believed that the God of Israel has 
prior to the general resurrection raised one of his servants from the dead. 


j. Aristotle may here represent the general Western metaphysical tradition. In his doctrine, 
“substance” is the paradigm instance of “being,” and those predications which co-predicate sub- 
stantiality are those which tell what sort of thing the subject is, and definitely not those which tell 
which one it is of that sort. E.g., Suzanne Mansion, “La premiére doctrine de la substance: la sub- 
stance selon Aristote,” Revue philosophique de Louvain 44(1946):349-369. 

2. This is, of course, a primal insistence of Orthodox theology. E.g., John Breck, “The Face of 
the Spirit,” Pro [ecclesia 3(1994);174; “The basic truth, the basic reality of being, whether human or 
divine, is hypostatic, personal. ... This typically Eastern understanding of the relation between 
nature and person marks a crucial divergence from traditional Western . . . theology.” 
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I 


Since the biblical God can truly be identified by narrative, his hypostatic being, 
his self-identity, is constituted in dramatic coherence. The classic definition of this 
sort of coherence is provided by Aristotle, who noticed that a good story is one 
in which events occur “unexpectedly but on account of each other,”* so that be- 
fore each decisive event we cannot predict it, but afterwards see it was just what 
had to happen. Aristotle himself regarded liability to historical contingency as 
an ontological deficit! and therefore drew no metaphysical profit from his obser- 
vation. But since God himself is identified by contingencies, Aristotle’s prejudice 
need not hinder us. Why should commitment in a history not be instead an onto- 
logical perfection? We are free to say that even—or, rather, especially—God is one 
with himself just by the dramatic coherence of his eventful actuality. 

The proposition that God’s self-identity lies in dramatic coherence is in any 
case mandatory for those who wish to worship the biblical God. For if we cannot 
construe the biblical God’s self-identity in this way, then we cannot construe it at 
all; then we do not know any one such reality as the biblical God. Otherwise than 
dramatically, the Bible’s theological descriptions, accounts of divine action, and 
worshipful invocations are too mutually conflicted to suggest referral to a same 
someone. 

Even Israel’s ability to conceive a continuity of her own history through the 
discontinuities of her fate, and, for centuries, to interpret and re-interpet that 
history theologically to produce the Scripture the church received, did not result 
from continuous ability to synthesize the religious and conceptual deposit to date, 
but depended on her antecedent and repeatedly rewon conviction that sHwH in 
his personal identity had been and would be the protagonist of her doings and 
sufferings, however apparently discontinuous;’ the scriptural narrative is thus itself 
Israel’s sole construal of the Lord’s self-identity. And the evident theological dif- 
ferences between Israel’s Scripture and the New Testament are notoriously such 


3. Aristotle, Peri Poietikes, 1452a, 3. 

4. E.g., Joseph Moreau, “L’étre et la essence dans la philosophie d’Aristote,” Autour d’Aristote, 
ed. J. Moreau (Louvain: 1955). 

5. So, e.g., Albrecht Alt in a posthumously published summary of his life’s work, “Die Deutung 
der Weltgeschichte im Alten Testament,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 56(1959):132—137: 
Israel’s apprehension of such a thing as “a world-historical .. . goal of events .. .” began with ap- 
prehension of the Aramaeans’ possible moment of imperial power, as Egyptian and Hittite power 
receded. When Israel apparently achieved this under David, she immediately explained it theologi- 
cally: it was the work of juwH, “of whom Israel always knew, that he intended to be aknowledged in 
the whole world . . . as incomparable Lord. .. .” But then followed the period “of the suffering” of 
history, which might have undone Israel’s grasp of her own unified history; instead, it was mas- 
tered by the prophets, especially by Isaiah of Jerusalem, who intepreted the new empires as them- 
selves agents of juwu’s historical purpose (134-135). And when the empires unveiled themselves 
as hubristic, prophecy moved to proclaim a final step of history in which “jw himself... will 
make peace between the nations. . . .” Finally, Danicl and other apocalypticists made the very suc- 
cession of the empires nothing but j1wn’s tool. lt is clear that Israel did not come to interpret jHWH 
as she did because she experienced these events, but rather could interpret the events as one his- 
tory only because she knew the Lord’s peculiar deity. 
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as to have repeatedly tempted both Jewish and Christian theologians to see them 
as documents of two religions, or for Christian theologians arbitrarily to assert 
continuity under such theologically empty rubrics as “progressive revelation” or 
create it by forcible exegesis. 

Nor does our inability to construe the biblical God’s self-identity otherwise 
than by dramatic narrative result from inadequate grasp of the narrative. At the 
chief dramatic peripety within the story told by Israel’s Bible, the Exile, the Lord 
explicitly puts his self-identity at narrative risk. By the word of the exilic proph- 
ets, classically in Isaiah 40-45, jttwH argues his claim that “I am the one” by point- 
ing to his word’s rule of history:° he recounts his past promise-keeping, and then 
makes new promises and challenges all to see how he will keep these as well. Thus 
the argument binds JHwn’s claim to the contingencies of history: What if the new 
promises fail? The proposition one would expect to be established if and when 
they do not fail is that “jHwx is God.”? But Isaiah alternates this conclusion with 
a sheer statement of the Lord’s self-identity: then all will see that “J am jHwu.”8 

The crisis of the total biblical narrative is the Crucifixion. As the cry of der- 
eliction laments, the one called “Father” here hands the one called “Son” over to 
oppositional and deadly creatures. Therewith it becomes problematic that any- 
thing specified by listing “Father, Son, and Holy Spirit” can be one God and not 
rather a mutually betraying pantheon. If the phrase can still be the name of one 
self-identical personal reality, his identity must be constituted precisely in the 
integration of this abandonment. The God of crucifixion and resurrection is one 
with himself in a moment of supreme dramatic self-transcendence or not at all. 

We may next note that dramatic coherence requires closure if it is to consti- 
tute identity, for so long as the story simply continues the narrated individuality 
remains uncertain.’ In created time, therefore, no personal identity is reliably 
construed until the moving finger has written an individual last line; until I die, 
it remains uncertain who I shall have turned out to be.!° 

Presumably God could have been himself on different terms, established in 
his identity without reference to us or the time he makes for us, and so without 
confronting the death which closes our stories in that time. But, of this possibil- 
ity, we can assert only the sheer contrafactual; about how God would then have 
been the same God we now know, we can say nothing whatever. As it is, God’s 
story is committed as a story with creatures. And so he too, as it is, can have no 
identity except as he meets the temporal end toward which creatures live. 


6. Isaiah 41:4; 43:10. 

7. Isaiah 40:28. 

8. E.g., Isaiah 42:6, 8; 43:3. To this whole strain of prophetic teaching, see Walther Zimmerli, 
Erkenntnis Gottes nach dem Buche Ezekiel (Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1954). 

9. It is perhaps worthy of note that postmodernity’s aversion to closure coincides with its dis- 
solution of personal identity. 

10. This, of course, is in one way or another the great insight of Western modernity, as its 
Cartesian self-knowledge has discovered the self’s finitude. Perhaps the classic analysis of finite 
freedom is indeed that of Martin Heidegger in Sein und Zeit. The most sustained exploration of the 
insight to theological purposes is Wolfhart Pannenberg, Anthropologie in theologischer Perspektive 
(Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983). 
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Therefore Israel had to be theologically eccentric also in the way she related 
God to death. In normal religion, deity is death’s amelioration. Israel knew the 
opposite relation: “Those who go down to the pit cannot hope for your faithful- 
ness.”!! Jt could even be pleaded, “Deliver me for the sake of your steadfast love. 
For in death there is no remembrance of you. . . .”!? From first to last of biblical 
faith, God is death’s opponent. 

Yet precisely Israel could not sustain mere theological avoidance of death. 
In her radical historicity, Israel would herself face death. The question put to 
Ezekiel would eventually be asked. Hope for the overcoming of death, for resur- 
rection, was never adventitious to Israel’s faith, and assuredly was not a contri- 
bution from the general religious syncretism. As actual in time, Israel’s faith in 
the God of promise had eventually to be hope that also “death would be no 
more.”!? And if Israel could achieve closure only in some answer to the question 
of her ending, jHwu also in his self-commitment to Israel could establish that “I 
am the one” only in meeting that ending. The problematic of Ezekiel is interior 
to the identity of Israel’s God, and drives necessarily forward to some resolution 
or dissolution. 

Finally, the Lord’s resolve to meet and overcome death and the constitution 
ofhis self-identity in dramatic coherence are but one truth about him. For if death- 
and-resurrection occurs, this is the infinite dramatic crisis and resolution, and 
so God’s own. 


Ul 


Since the Lord’s self-identity is constituted in dramatic coherence, it is established 
not from the beginning but from the end, not at birth but at death, not in persis- 
tence but in anticipation. The biblical God is not eternally himself in that he persis- 
tently instantiates a beginning in which he already is all he ever will be; he is eter- 
nally himself in that he unrestrictedly anticipates an end in which he will be all he 
ever could be.!* It holds also—or, rather, primally—with God: a story is consti- 
tuted by the outcome of the narrated events. Within the sequence of events a spe- 
cific opening future liberates each successive specious present from mere predict- 
ability, from being only the result of what has gone before, and just so opens each 
such present to its own content, given precisely as what it does not yet encompass. 

Thus the revelatory content of the Exodus was not mere escape from the 
Egyptian past but the future that the escape opened: “You have seen .. . how I 
... brought you to myself. Now therefore, if you obey my voice and keep my 
covenant, you shall be. . . .”!5 And this was a true, that is, risky, future: in Israel’s 


11, Isaiah 38:16-18. 

12. Psalm 6:4-5. 

13. Peter Stuhlmacher: “Das Bekenntnis zur Auferweckung Jesu von den Toten und die 
Biblische Theologic,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 70(73):385: “Hope for the resurrection 
thus becomes the ontologically deepest expression of trust in Jahwe’s power and righteousness.” 

14, Pp. 216-223. 

15. Exodus 19:3-6, 
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memory, Exodus was inseparable from forty years’ wandering in the desert, in 
which the Lord figures as the dangerous leader of a journey whose final end was 
geographically chancy and temporally unknown, and whose possibility depended 
every morning on the Lord’s new mercy. 

Gods whose identity lies in the persistence of a beginning are cultivated be- 
cause in them we are secure against the threatening future. The gods of the na- 
tions are guarantors of continuity and return, against the daily threat to fragile 
established order; indeed, they are Continuity and Return. The Lord’s meaning 
for Israel is the opposite: the archetypically established order of Egypt was the 
very damnation from which the Lord released her into being, and what she thereby 
entered was the insecurity of the desert. Her God is not salvific because he de- 
fends against the future but because he poses it.'® 

Of course, Israel yearned to be established “like other nations,”!” which then 
meant a monarchy and its religious-political capital, the navel of its unchanging 
universe. But in Israel’s own painfully inflicted understanding, the Lord himself 
was the great danger to such security, which prophets had discountenanced from 
the first.'® It belongs to the Lord that he remain free to undo the standing order 
also of his own people: to “tak[e] away from Jerusalem. . . support and staff... , 
warrior and soldier, judge and prophet, diviner and elder.”'? For Israel knew that 
creation in its regular course might not have included her, even though her God 
is the Creator, so that the established order of events in general could not assure 
her being. Israel knew she existed sheerly by the Lord’s act of will: “. . . it is be- 
cause the Lord love[s] you.”?! 

Yet the future that moves a story must somehow be available within it if we 
are to live the story while it is still in progress, as Israel worshiped her God even 
while in exile awaiting his salvation or as the church tells the gospel while await- 
ing the risen Christ’s advent. If prior to the closure by which a narrated identity 
is resolved we can nevertheless recount certain events as the story of the some- 
one then to be identified, there must be a way in which what will come “unex- 
pectedly” may neverthless be told in advance. There must be a way in which the 
closure of death is anticipated, not merely in general but in anticipation of a deter- 
minate end.” In the gospel, this is done by the making of promises; the future 
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that moves the story is available ahead of time in materially specific promises of 
its coming. 

Israel’s grasp of God’s identity and her own thus becomes clear just as it is 
retrojected on the time of the patriarchs. In their stories, Israel exists only in the 
promise that these clans will be a nation. Israel retrospectively knew herself as 
created by God’s word, in the sense in which we once spoke of “giving one’s word.” 
Therefore, what other nations said of the fixed presence of God in holy places 
and images Israel with her empty temple said instead of God’s occurring word: 
“The grass withers, the flower fades; but the word of our God will stand forever.” 

Therefore also it is in the situation attributed to the patriarchs that faith, “the 
assurance of things hoped for . . . [and] not seen,”** emerges as the decisive rela- 
tion to God. Genesis’s story of Abraham” is the story of a man living by prom- 
ises. He is called to go he knows not where, to become an unspecified blessing to 
unidentified future nations. In response to this dubious prospect, “he believed 
the Lord,” and the Lord certified such drastic future-openness as “righteousness,” 
that is, as the right relation to himself and the human community.”¢ At the cli- 
max of Abraham’s story, the Lord proposes to take from him even the historical 
possibility of the promise’s fulfillment,” so that he may live by faith and nothing 
else.** Paul’s presentation of Abraham as the father of faith?’ captures the his- 
torical and theological relationships precisely. 

Desert freedom was in fact succeeded by an established order like that of the 
nations.* The theological tension between Israel’s desert faith and the new sta- 
bility of palace and temple is jarringly displayed by two traditions of God’s re- 
sponse to a query from David about the establishment of his new capital, about 
“houses” for himself and his God. The two are set hard against each other in the 
canonical text. The one: “I have not lived in a house since the day I brought up 
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the people... from Egypt . . . , but Ihave been moving about in a tent anda tab- 
ernacle....[DJid ] ever speak a word . . . , saying, “Why have you not built mea 
house of cedar?” The other: “I will make for you a great name, like the name of 
the great ones of the earth. And I will appoint a place for my people Israel. . . and 
I will give you rest. . .. Moreover, the Lord declares to you that the Lord will make 
you a house. . . . Your throne shall be established forever.”>! 

Nevertheless, for all the ontological contrast of the Davidic covenant with 
the Sinaitic, of the dynastic contract with the desert torah, its moral content is 
the same: “Righteousness and justice are the foundations of your throne; love and 
faithfulness go before you.”*? And after the fact we may discern the theological 
necessity of the dynastic covenant. As sheer commands and promises to a com- 
munity simply alienated from surrounding history, the torah would have become 
a set of ideals and the promises wills-of-the-wisp. Invested in palace and temple 
at Jerusalem, God’s will was invested in the reality of this world.*? Just so, it had 
quickly to become apparent that righteousness and justice and love must in this 
world be objects of faith, things hoped for and not seen. Invested in temporally 
actual palace and temple, the promise of a nation righteous and true and peace- 
ful had eventually either to be spoken as an eschatological promise or to be for- 
gotten. When the former happened, the traditions of the Davidic and desert cov- 
enants came together after all.** 

The chief event after the establishing of Israel’s state was its undoing. Centu- 
ries of disaster culminated in the annexation of Jerusalem by a power whose means 
of preventing rebellion was the forced emigration of elites. The “warrior and sol- 
dier, judge and prophet, diviner and elder” were quite literally taken away. 
Under Babylon, Israel had either to know herself bereft of God by God, or to hear 
from him, “Remember not the former things. ... Behold, I am doing a new 
thing,”*? where the novelty is not merely addition of new works to old ones but 
the transcending of the old works’ modes of continuity, of the work of the “war- 
rior,” the “soldier,” and the rest. Jeremiah was explicit: the “new covenant” to be 
made “after those days” could not be “like the covenant which I made with their 
fathers... .”*° 

Israel did then hear just such eschatologically transformed promises. Her 
prophets called Israel to find God in promises that clearly, if at first only in hind- 
sight, surpass realization within the continuities of this world.*” At the day of the 
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Lord,” “all nations” shall be judged as one and Israel vindicated.** “Darkness shall 
cover the. . . peoples; but the Lord will arise upon you, and his glory will appear 
over you.”*? In the universal overthrow, Israel itself will be purified: “Whoever is 
left in Zion . . . will be called holy . . . , once the Lord has. . . cleansed the blood- 
stains of Jerusalem . . . by a spirit of judgment. . . .”“° Then “[t}he Lord will be- 
come king over all the earth... ,"4! and “the glory of the Lord shall be revealed” 
to “all flesh.”#? “Righteousness and peace” will “kiss each other”; “faithfulness will 
spring up from the ground, and righteousness will look down from the sky.” 

The promise to Abraham, that all nations would be blessed in his descendents, 
was now displayed as what it indeed must be: a transformation of the regularities 
by which the history of this world coheres. “It shall come to pass in the latter days 
that the mountain of the house of the Lord shall be established as the highest of the 
mountains . . . ;and peoples shall flow to it . . . ,and say, ‘Come, let us go up to the 
mountain of the Lord . . . , that he may teach us his ways. . . . [N]ation shall not lift 
up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. . . .”“4 

The ontological difference between history as we now inhabit it and the fu- 
ture promised as its fulfillment became conceptually self-aware in “apocalyptic” 
prophecy.® The return from exile proved anything but a triumphal culmination; 
a new and impoverished temple could hardly be built and national existence re- 
mained a shadow. What this world could accommodate of Israel’s hope was at 
hand, and was inescapably incomensurate with it.*° 

For apocalyptic vision, the curtain is pulled back to reveal a final reality that is 
commensurate with Israel’s hope, and just so cannot appear in “this age” as event 
but only as image. If the future thus become visible were ontologically continuous 
with the history we inhabit, its visibility would rob it of its character as future; it is 
precisely because the future unveiled is discontinuous in its being with the present 
age, visible there only enigmatically, that it remains future in its visibility. 

The earliest surviving literary apocalypse is the “night visions” in Zechariah.” 
A patrol of the world reports that no prospects of renewal can be found in the 
world itself; transformation can be effected only by the Lord’s radical intrusion.*® 
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In the transcendent reality unveiled in the vision, the powers that rule this age 
are thereupon cast down*® and a new city is established, protected by God’s fire®® 
and inwardly united by God’s permanent epiphany;*! then God’s Spirit fills the 
earth.>* In the second apocalypse within the canon, resurrection itself is at last 
explicitly promised.™ 

Having come so far on the path of Israel’s hope, we face an inescapable final 
step. Everlasting and universally encompassing righteousness and peace, eternal 
and universal love, and these as characters of a reality transcendent to “this age,” 
can only be predicates of God himself. The content of Israel’s fully eschatological 
hope is, inexorably, hope for participation in God’s own reality, for what the Greek 
fathers of the church called “deification.”*4 But such a thing cannot be said within 
Israel’s canonical Scripture: until a Resurrection, hope for deification would be 
intolerable hubris.*° 

Yet we can already see how this ultimate fulfillment of Israel’s hope is to be 
understood. If God is a God identified by and with the events of Israel’s history, 
Israel’s “deification” will be simply that the corresponding relations on our part 
are realized, that we come to be identified by and with events in the life of God.*° 


IV 


Throughout Scripture, the central moral and historical category is “righteousness.”*” 
Since Israel’s God is invested in Israel’s community, her righteousness consists in 
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faithfulness to that community; thus righteousness in Israel’s Bible is the vigor of 
the entire network of communal relations within which participants divine and 
human live.** Nor are these relations external; precisely as relations, they consti- 
tute the quality of the persons.°° Scripture’s many words for sin are mere contrar- 
ies of “righteousness” and denote one or another betrayal of community.” 

Negative although sin thus is, God’s people are from first to last of Scripture 
given to it, that is, to rebellion against their own communal hope. In Ezekiel’s 
great judgmental summing-up, he recites the events by which Israel comes to be, 
with the repeating motif at each step, “But they rebelled against me. . . .”°! As for 
the New Testament, we need only remember that baptism itself is “for the for- 
giveness of your sins,”® and that the Eucharist of Jesus’ blood is “poured out” 
for the same purpose. 

Thus we are led to a character of the story of God with his people that stands 
in a peculiar relation to God’s commitment by and in that story. God’s history 
with us is decisively shaped by our betrayal of the “with us.” Clearly, our attempt 
to discern this history’s plot must reckon with this fact. But how are we to do this? 
Are we to think that if we did not rebel against God’s way with us, its basic plot 
would be different? The question has sometimes divided the theological spirits: 
“Would Christ have come if Adam had not sinned?”* 

This question is closely linked to a question about the relation of death to 
creaturehood. If Israel had not sinned, would God ever have asked about her, “Can 
these bones live?” It initially seems not, since Ezekiel evokes Israel’s death as the 
consequence of the history of rebellion he laments. Would there have been 
human death at all, were there not human sin? The opening chapters of Genesis 
have traditionally been taken to say there would not have been. 

Yet if we did not sin, would then God, in his identification by our story, not 
face death? Would God’s transcendence of death, his eternity, then have been some- 
thing other than victory over death? Would the Crucified Son not have been? The 
question is, again, on the very edge of meaninglessness, Yet it can formulate a dis- 
content with first impressions that runs through theological and liturgical history. 

Is the proposition “Christ would not have come if Adam had not sinned” in- 
deed as faithful to the gospel and its texts as may first appear? Is the Incarnation 
indeed a mission of emergency repair? At least two alternatives can be devised. 

The one alternative is that sin and its repair are understood as incidental to 
the determining plot of God’s story with us, that Christ would have come as a 
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human to fulfill humanity also if there had been no sin, and so in an Incarnation 
that would not have included death. This reading can be found in Greek fathers 
and medieval Byzantine theologians, or at least constructed from their texts.® 
The second alternative refuses to abstract in this way from the actual Incarnation 
and construe an Incarnation that would not have included death for our sin. On 
this alternative, our not having sinned becomes itself unthinkable, in view of 
Christ’s coming. This reading is perhaps most clearly and systematically proposed 
by Karl Barth. 

According to Ephesians, it is God’s choice “before the foundation of the world” 
that we should be “his children through Jesus Christ”; it is “the mystery of his will 
. .. set forth in Christ” just so to “unite all things” in “the fulness of time.” Could 
we really cut “In him we have redemption through his blood” from its place in the 
center of this passage and have all the rest as it is? After Colossians has specified 
“his beloved Son, in whom we have . . . the forgiveness of sins,” can we really ab- 
stract from this character of his reality when the passage immediately continues 
about the one so characterized, “He is the image of the invisible God... , for in 
him all things .. . were created. .. .” (1:13—-14, 15-16)? 

The consequences of deciding that the Incarnation is neither an emergency 
measure nor construable apart from sin, that precisely the gospel of forgiveness 
is not an afterthought, are, of course, extreme. Usual assumptions about the con- 
tent of God’s eternal will, about his relation to sin and evil, and about the rela- 
tion between creaturehood and death must be rethought. Nevertheless, there has 
been a persistent strain of theology that has not been content to see redemption 
as an emergency measure and has been willing to undergo the spiritual struggles 
consequent on an alternate view. Perhaps Martin Luther stated the position most 
simply: “God created us just in order to redeem us. . . .”°” The famous line from 
the Exultet of the Easter Vigil proclaims it most drastically: “Oh fortunate sin (felix 
culpa) that occasioned such great redemption!” 

The present work will follow the minority line of Luther—and, in their vari- 
ous ways, of Barth, the medieval Franciscan schools, the Calvinist “supralap- 
sarians,” and others—and will accept the resultant burdens. For the present pur- 
pose, it will suffice to say that something like Barth’s teaching must be true: the 
goal of God’s path is just what does in fact happen with Jesus the Christ, and sin 
and evil belong to God’s intent precisely—but only—as they do appear in Christ’s 
victory over them. 

So also a mystery of suffering, of an interplay between created regularities 
and evil, must belong to the plot of God’s history with us and to the character of 
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its crisis and fulfillment. One of the last prophets of Israel spoke in God’s first 
person: “Awake, O sword, against my shepherd . . . , that the sheep may be scat- 
tered. I will turn my hand against the little ones. . . . I will. . . refine them as one 
refines silver... . [Then] I will say, “They are my people’; and they will say, “The 
Lord is our God.””® Also such terrible prophecy must somehow become true and 
good in the last fulfillment. And the identity of God must somehow be told also 
by it. 


FIVE 


The Persons of 
God’s Identity 


I 


A story has more than one agent. In the story of God with his people, can the 
plurality of agents be constituted only by external relations between God and 
persons who are simply other than God, so that God is himself but one monadic 
agent of the history? 

Since God’s identity is told by his story with creatures, this cannot be the case. 
Either God’s identity would then be determined extrinsically by creatures or it 
would at some depth be after all immune to the gospel events. But the God of 
Exodus and Resurrection is above all free and sovereign, and if his identity is 
determined in his relation with others, just so those others cannot be merely 
extrinsic to him. We must reckon with and seek to identify a plurality of what 
can only be called dramatis dei personae, “characters of the drama of God.” 

It is as fundamental for the church as for canonical Israel and Judaism: “Hear, 
O Israel: The Lord our God, the Lord is one.”! What must be noted is that the 
proclamation of God’s singularity is not in Israel the outcome of a metaphysical 
analysis but the slogan for a drama. Reflection on the persons of God’s identity is 
not to modify the proclamation, but to expound it. 


II 


In identifying dramatis dei personae we may think first of “the Son.” The title is 
introduced in its primary trinitarian sense. Contrary to what is often supposed, 
this very sense picks out a continuous and dominant feature in Israel’s telling of 
God’s identity. The primary trinitarian sense of “the Son” may be so stated: he is 
another by and with whom God is identified, so that what he does to and for this 
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other he does to and for himself—in a way to which the relation between human 
parent and child is a created analogy—and so that he is related to himself as the 
one who is related to this other in this way.’ It was this very structure that the 
previous chapter traced in the Lord’s identification with Israel. 

The old rabbis, looking back on the whole of Israel’s Bible, could state the 
matter in drastic fashion: “Israel [can even say] to God: ‘You have redeemed your- 
self... Wherever Israel was exiled, the Shekinah—if one may speak so—went 
with them into exile. . .. And when at the end of days they return, the Shekinah 
will return with them.”* What the Lord does to Israel he does to himself, in that 
the Shekinah shares Israel’s Jot and the Lord’s being. 

With the phrase “the Shekinah” the rabbis gathered a whole range of bibli- 
cal discourse that speaks of God as “settled”> to and within Israel while not ceas- 
ing to stand over against Israel. When the Lord resolved Abraham’s great test, 
“the angel of the Lord” called to Abraham and said “Now I know that you fear 
God, since you have not withheld your son. . . from me.”® Here, as always, where 
this “angel” appears, he is a messenger “of” God who nevertheless refers to God 
in the first person.” He is God himself asa participant within Israel’s story, who 
is nevertheless related to God as the one who sends him and who determines 
Israel’s story. When Israel is commanded to bring sacrifices to “the Lord” at Jerusa- 
lem, what waits there to receive them is “the Lord’s name.”* Solomon presented 
this temple to the Lord saying, “I have built . . . a place for thee to settle into for- 
ever”; when the Lord answered the prayer, it was “the glory of the Lord” that came.’ 
Nor are these phenomena distinct. We may note the equivalence of “name” and 
“glory” for the Lord’s presence at Jerusalem, or the remarkable passage in which 
the Lord tells migrating Israel they must follow the angel because the Lord’s “name 
is in him.”!° 

In all such discourse, we see Israel’s need to speak of God as himself identi- 
fied with Israel as a “settled” participant in her story with him, who yet is other 
than the perpetrator of the identification.'' We see the way in which the narra- 
tive identification of God by his involvement with Israel displays a mutuality of 
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personae whose differentiating relations are between God and Israel and some- 
how between God and God. We should note the grammar we are compelled to 
use to describe the phenomena: God is identified with Israel in that he is identi- 
fied asa participant in Israel’s story with him. 

Having seen these structures we may then also note that prophets could 
explicitly evoke the Lord’s relation to Israel as a relation of father to son, although 
their use of this language is rare and not essential to our point. “When Israel was 
a child, I loved him, and out of Egypt I called my son.”? As hope becomes eschato- 
logical, so does also this content of hope: “They shall be . . . my special posses- 
sion on the day when J act, and I will spare them as a man spares his son. . . .”! 

The father-son relation can hold also between the Lord and an individual in 
Israel. When a king of Israel was enthroned, he could claim: “[The Lord] said to 
me, ‘You are my son; today I have begotten you.” It was foundational to the 
dynasty: God had said of David, “I will be a father to him, and he shall be a son to 
me.”!> And it can hold between God and the Israelites in their plurality: God is 
the “father” who “created”!* or “gave . . . birth” to Israel;'” and Israelites are his 
“children,”!* “his sons and daughters.” !? 

Given that such language is indeed used, we should not too quickly inter- 
pret it as a trope.”° There is no thought that yuwu has sexually generated Israel or 
the king. But neither does the church’s doctrine of Trinity say that the Father 
sexually generates the Son, and the trinitarian Father-Son relation is not for that 
reason less than determinative of the being of both.?! Doubtless the royal predi- 
cation is an “adoption formula.” But what exactly does “adoption” here mean, 
and what then is the one who has been thus adopted? Israel would have been 
horrified at any suggestion of sharing a “divine nature” with her Father. But nei- 
ther does “the Son” in trinitarian use first denote a simply divine entity. Primally, 
it denotes the claim Jesus makes for himself in addressing God as Father; as we 
will see, this Son is an eternally divine Son only in and by this relation.” 

Thus yet another classic trinitarian term may appropriately be introduced: 
“incarnation.” The fundamental assertion made with this word is that “the Son” 
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is “in flesh,” that is, is a creature. When trinitarian reflection recognizes the Son 
as an eternal divine Son, a question will indeed arise about the relation of his divine 
identity to his reality as creature, but this is a question of secondary reflection, 
whose systematic place is further on. It is precisely as flesh that the people of Is- 
rael have their Son-relation to God. Throughout Israel’s Bible, it is a creature 
among the creatures, the nation identified by biological descent from Abraham 
and Sarah,” or by physically marked adoption into that descent, that God has as 
the locus of his own involvement with himself, in the very sense of the trinitarian 
concept of “the Son.” The concept of “incarnation” may not appear in Israel’s 
Scriptures, but we need only ask what a God would be like who would not incar- 
nate himself, a God of “pure spirit,” to see that it would be the precise antagonist 
of Israel’s God.”4 

Trinitarian language’s chief other title for “the Son” is “the Word.” “The 
Word of the Lord” is a Shekinah-phenomenon; when “the word of the Lord came 
to Solomon” about his temple, what the Lord promised was the permanence there 
of “my word,” which was equivalent to “I will settle among the children of Is- 
rael.”*> Thus the formula of prophetic inspiration “The word of the Lord came 
to...”26 does not merely mean “The Lord said to... .” For what comes is not 
one in a series of messages from the Lord, but always the same reality,”” whose 
arrival brings it to pass that this one Israelite is the speaker in Israel of the word 
that the Lord speaks to Israel, that the subject of the speaking is both within 
Israel and beyond Israel, and the audience both the prophet’s hearers in Israel 
and Israel including the prophet. 

Moreover, the Word has a conceptually key place among the Shekinah- 
phenomena. John’s opening doctrinal summary of Genesis 1, “In the beginning was 
the Word. .. . ,"** merely formulates a teaching demanded by the whole of Scrip- 
ture. The aspect of Genesis’s creation-account that allows John’s summary is the 
narrative leitmotiv with which the priestly author tells the act of creation: “And God 
said: ‘Let there be... ” And there was. . . .” It became, indeed, a formal doctrine in 
Israel: “By the word of the Lord the heavens were made.””? And throughout the 
story thus begun, the Lord’s agency continues to be intrinsically historical and there- 
fore to occur as speech:*° “My word. . . shall accomplish that which I purpose. . . .”>! 
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It is prophets who speak this effective word; even in the doctrine of creation 
just cited, “the word” is terminus technicus for the word that comes to prophets.*? 
Therefore not only those we think of as “the prophets” prophesy: in principle, all 
those by whom the Lord moves the history of his people do so as prophets. Thus 
especially the two chief agents of the Lord’s history with Israel had to be remem- 
bered as prophets, whatever their “historical” appearance may have been: as 
founding leader, Moses was the archetypical prophet,** and also David had to 
legitimize the monarchy and his dynasty by acting as a prophet.*4 Looking back, 
the deuteronomistic theologians understood the whole history of Israel as the 
rolling effect of the continuously repeated prophetic word.*° 

In trinitarian theology “the Word” stands for God’s identifying communi- 
cation of himself,** and is at once the content of God’s self-conception that “I am 
the one who .. .” and the act of sharing that conception. If we may formulate a 
content of the unitary “Word of the Lord” that “came” to Israel by her prophets 
and moved her history, it can only be, “I amjHWH your God, who . . . . Therefore 
you shall... .” This word, as actually spoken, is precisely the trinitarian Logos. 

The next step: God’s word is actual as conversation*’ with certain creatures. 
In the creation narrative, God first creates by words in the third person: “And 
God said, ‘Let there be... .”” But at the end a special act of creation is introduced: 
“Let us make man in our image, after our likeness. . . .” With this special crea- 
ture, God’s discourse changes: the blessing of fertility given to other animals be- 
comes a speech of moral commission that requires acceptance.*® 

The conversation so initiated continues as the dialogue of the drama told by 
the gospel and Scripture.*? Again, the story of Abraham’s faith can be paradig- 
matic: “[T]he word of the Lord came to Abram in a vision, ‘Do not be afraid, 
Abram, J am your shield; your reward shall be very great.’ But Abram said, ‘O 
lord God ..., I continue childless. .. .’ But the word of the Lord came to him. 
... He brought him outside and said, “Look toward heaven and count the stars. 
... So shall your descendants be.’ And he believed the Lord; and the Lord reck- 
oned it to him as righteousness.”* The “word of the Lord” is, again, a Shekinah- 
figure; he even takes Abraham for a walk. Where this Word has come, genuine 
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conversation, even argument, occurs. And our side of this exchange constitutes 
our righteousness, that is, our authenticity in one community with God. 

Thus the act of faith’s righteousness is prayer; Abraham is the father of faith 
precisely by the freedom of his verbal reply to God. What differentiates the wor- 
ship of God from a religious relation to impersonal deity is that God must be 
spoken to. It is therefore decisively characteristic of Israel’s faith that her prayers 
are lavishly documented in her Scripture, and that the dominating content of that 
prayer is recitative reply to the Lord’s historical and thus verbal agency.*! 

God, we must again remind ourselves to anchor these reflections, is identi- 
fied by the narrative of which his word by his prophets and our answering prayer 
make the dialogue. Therefore also the conversational form of his word cannot be 
regarded as a contingent adaptation to the existence or need of creatures. “In the 
beginning,” the Word “is” not only God, but also is “with” God.” 


Il 


As prophets could sometimes speak of Israel as God’s “Son,” so some exilic prophets 
spoke of her as “the Lord’s ebed,” that is, as a member of the Lord’s household. In 
this role, Israel is the beloved object of the Lord’s eschatological solicitude, the one 
whom God will at last redeem forever.** But an ebed is not only cared for by his or 
her lord; an ebed has tasks to perform. The same prophet who most speaks of the 
Lord’s care of Servant Israel thus turns, in the “Servant Songs,”“4 to speak of a task, 
of establishing that eschatological peace and righteousness within which Israel will 
be redeemed. Suddenly, the Servant is an individual within Israel.‘ 

Within the temporally and rhetorically very compressed canonical text of 
Isaiah 40-55, it is impossible that the individual Servant should simply be other 
than Servant Israel,*° whatever may have been the case in earlier stages of the 
material. What appears is surely best described as a figure by which now Israel, 
now someone within Israel is picked out. Moreover, if we ask whom the prophet 
had in mind as the individual Servant, it seems impossible to achieve an unam- 
biguous answer. Nearly all scholars agree he is or will be a prophet.” Is this the 
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poet himself? In some way, probably. Yet one of the Songs’ otherwise most cau- 
tious recent interpreters depicts a prophet whose personal memory encompasses 
all past prophecy*® who thus would have to be something very like an incarna- 
tion of the Word. [ndeed, it appears that the Servant has been or is to be raised 
from the dead.°° 

Israel is the Servant and the community to be served by the Servant. The 
Servant is Israel and one within Israel who, for Israel, is what Israel is. The fathers 
of the church, reading the New Testament, spoke of the totus Christus, “the total 
Christ,” meaning the risen Christ including and included in his community.>*! 
Surely we must in just this way identify Israel as a totus puer domini, a “total Ser- 
vant of the Lord.” And then we may note in the Songs the appearance within this 
totus puer of that same structure of identity and distinction of th’ one with and 
from his community that is displayed by New Testament witne.. .o Christ and 
the church. We may even after the fact see in the dialectic of the Servant how the 
existence of the individual Christ, in internal identity with and distinction from 
his community, is “just what had to happen” when Israel’s hope became fully 
eschatological.* 

Second Isaiah’s vision of the Servant of course did not directly foresee or 
mandate the Incarnation. But, after the fact, we may indeed see in it a pattern 
pointing to what had to happen. Indeed, we may be instructed by the Servant- 
vision to see this pattern in the whole fundamental relation of the Word, 
the prophets, and Israel, and to see the Incarnation as its dramatically coherent 
fulfillment. 

The future that opens a narratable history shapes that history, and after the 
fact this shaping may sometimes be discerned. Vice versa, what can be seen to 
shape a plotted history must, if the discernment is true, in some future occur 
within that history. Or, at least, so the church from the first understood history:** 
the fathers’ practice of “spiritual” exegesis was intended to trace the one history 
told by Scripture as in each specious present plotted by its coming fulfillment.** 
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They understood the narrated events as in themselves prophecy, precisely inso- 
far as they could be construed as a sequence plotted by its final future.*° Nor was 
such reading understood as an imposition of meaning on the “literal” meaning; 
the fathers claimed to see the narrative’s “allegory” of its own fulfillment not above 
or beyond the narrated facts but in them.*° 

Jesus addressed his God as “my Father,” and with him we address the same 
God as “our Father.” Jesus and we address God in this way as the God of Israel. 
But this God is the God of Israel as the one who allows himself to be claimed by 
her addresses, the one to whom Israel as one nation can address all the lamenta- 
tion and adoration of her history.*” Thus the God of Israel can be the God of Jesus 
and his church just insofar as Israel is in one what Jesus and the church are to- 
gether, just insofar as Israel is at once the Son and the community of the Son. It 
is, vice versa, this duality of Israel’s history that itself becomes a historical event 
with Jesus the Christ and his community. 

How is God, as God settled to Israel and so as a participant within her story, 
to face Israel’s death with Israel? As he must, if he is to be in Israel’s time finally 
identified by Israel’s temporal course? And how is he just thereby to assert that 
he is God? The Servant Songs may, again, direct our attention. Servant Israel sings 
of the individual Servant that in being sent to “a grave with the wicked,” “he has 
borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.”** Within the confrontation of the totus 
puer domini with death, there is one to die and there is his community to be died 
for. Just so, there is among the dramatis dei personae one to die and one before 
whom the death is enacted. 


IV 


Such hope for an individual human agent of the Lord’s promises appears in 
Israel herself when the promises by which she lives are unveiled in their full 
eschatological force, as fulfillable only in a world to come and by resurrection 
and atonement. Then the ancient hymn to God as the King who enters Jerusa- 
lem*? is directed to a human King of Peace: “Lo, your king comes to you..., 
humble and riding on a donkey. .. . [A]nd he shall command peace to the na- 
tions; his dominion shall be from sea to sea. . . .”“ This king inhabits precisely 
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the Servant-duality: he both is saved with his community and is its savior.®! “The 
Spirit of the Lord” will not merely “fall on him,” as on a prophet, but “rest upon 
him.” Under this Prince of Peace, even nature will be pacified. 

What these phenomena disclose is what must happen when Israel’s hope 
becomes fully eschatological, when, that is, it becomes in fact hope for inclusion 
in the divine life. If Israel is to be a participant of the divine life while the differ- 
ence between God and creature is maintained there must be—and here “must” 
is the right word, precisely with respect to God—a difference between an Israel- 
ite who stands over against Israel and the people without whom this one is not 
himself. There must be the one who in his own person can be an agent in the 
divine life and the community that in his identity with it is taken into that life. 
There must be one to face the community for the Father and the community to 
face the Father with him. 

Were there only a singular creature who in his own person was “one of the 
Trinity,” in his instance, the difference between God and creature would simply 
be abolished; but, in that the one person is the one he is only as identified with a 
community whose members are not, in their singular persons, identities of God, 
the one Israelite’s membership in God in fact sustains the difference between God 
and creature. Were there to be only a homogeneous plurality of persons to be 
taken into the triune life, again, the difference between God and creature would 
vanish in religious murk; but, in that the community subsists only in that the one 
is within it, this one is, just so, a unique individual whose reality as “one of the 
Trinity” does not release a proliferation of divine hypostases. 

The early rabbis, looking back at the scriptural deposit of Israel’s hope, made 
no firm distinctions between “the world to come,” the “resurrection of the dead,” 
and the “days of the Messiah.”® Explicit hope for the “Messiah,” the “Anointed 
One,” in canonical Israel or Judaism is simply one element within a total expec- 
tation. Just so, the church’s understanding of Jesus’ Messiahship is one internal 
aspect of a general concentration of Israel’s hope on and around this one Israelite. 
Nevertheless, because for both Judaism and the church® expectation or accla- 
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mation of “the Messiah” did become a dominant theme of eschatological dis- 
course, we must conclude with this figure. 

In Israel’s hope, “the” Messiah was the king whom God must surely at last 
send to fulfill his regularly crossed purposes with the Davidic dynasty, the prince 
in whom God “will raise up David’s fallen hut.”® Each time an heir-apparent 
appears, when “a son is born,” the hope invested in David’s line must flare up 
anew. And then we see what was expected from kings of Israel: the new king must 
be “Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace,” and establish “justice . . . 
and righteousness . . . forevermore.”®’ Whether on the occasion of this particu- 
lar proclamation, or any other, such predications were simply the demanded 
encomium ofa new heir or expressed expectations that were in a more self-aware 
way eschatological makes little difference; either way, they burden the coming 
one with expectations this age cannot accommodate. 

“The days are... coming. . . when I will raise up for David a righteous Branch 
... and he shall... execute justice and righteousness. . . .” Are such prophe- 
cies about the newest prince or about the Messiah? In the difference between what 
can be expected of any prince and what was expected of Israel’s princes, they are 
about the latter in that they must usually have been about the former. In any case, 
when, finally, Zechariah identifies the nearly powerless Zerubbabel as indeed the 
Messiah, and does so in one sweep with the first literary apocalypse,” the incon- 
gruity is too great; even if Zechariah does not, his readers cannot help but see 
that the Messiah, just as Son of David, must be a new kind of king of a new kind 
of kingdom” under “new heavens” on a “new earth.””! Just that, of course, is what 
the Judaism of the time between the last prophets and Christ did see. And, as the 
rabbis perceived the coming King eschatologically, they could perceive him too 
as a Shekinah-figure; the name of the promised new king, Imannu-el, “God is with 
us,” could be interpreted as Imannu-Shekinah, “The Shekinah is with us.” 


Vv 


We have traced God’s reality as Son from the viewpoint of faith that a resurrec- 
tion has indeed occurred. Materially, the apostolic church read the Scripture’s 
eschatology much as did some other contemporary Judaism; for both, the whole 
Scripture pointed to one great eschatological event, of which all the expectations 
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we have traced are but aspects. When the disciples looked back from beyond Jesus’ 
Resurrection to the texts that enabled their apprehension of the event, they “be- 
lieved the Scripture” as one whole.” “That age” in which all the continuities of 
life are transformed and “the resurrection from the dead” are one reality.” All 
words of “the prophets and Moses” point to the simultaneous resolution of the 
plotlines traced in the previous chapter and this one in a Messiah who has suf- 
fered for the sin of his people, who has risen as “first” of the promised resurrec- 
tion, and who thereby becomes the one to commission the ingathering of all 
nations into peace.” 

Jesus’ Resurrection “first,” making a time in which he is enthroned as Mes- 
siah while his people are still on the way and in which the resurrection has begun 
while people continue to die, is, to be sure, unexpected by previous versions of 
Israel’s hope. Yet by it, what is otherwise an antinomy at the heart of the Old 
Testament is resolved. Israel is to be a blessing to all nations, who are to be gath- 
ered to her God. But when it is seen that Israel’s destiny can be fulfilled only by 
the conclusion of this world’s history and the beginning of a new reality, no his- 
torical space is left in which the ingathering can occur. By Jesus’ Resurrection 
occurring “first,” a sort of hole opens in the event of the End, a space for some- 
thing like what used to be history, for the church and its mission. 

Just so, Jesus’ Resurrection “first” resolves other possible antinomies. It makes 
a space in which there both has been a resurrection that answers the Ezekiel- 
question and is a community to hear the answer; a space in which there can be 
one in the faithful community with whom the community is identified, one who 
is an agent in the divine life, and the community, who are not, but without whom 
he would not be who he is; one to die for sin, and those for whom he dies, and 
the one who accepts the offering. 

This space also accommodates God’s identification by a sinful people. The 
history of the people with whom God is identified, both Israel and the church, 
which are both deeply marked by rebellion against that identification, would seem 
to allow only two possible outcomes: either the people must become sinless also 
in this age” or God must be a sinner.” In the identity with and difference of the 
Risen One and his community, the antinomy between these possibilities is over- 
come: as the individual Christ, the totus Christus is sinless; as the community 
related to the one Christ, the totus Christus is sinful. God as the Christ of the com- 
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munity is “the chief of sinners”; as the one before whom the totus Christus stands, 
he is the righteous judge of sin.” 


VI 


In identifying biblical dramatis dei personae, we find also the “Spirit of the Lord.” 
The history of the Spirit’s biblical self-presentation runs, we may perhaps say, 
oppositely to that of “the Son.” In Israel’s Bible, the Son appears as an identity 
common to a range of figures: that Word and Servant and Glory and Angel and 
Name and Messiah are one reality must be discovered after the fact. The Spirit 
appears as a single reality from the start; it is his personality, what Orthodox the- 
ology sometimes calls his “face,” that is at first dispersed, and then, in the Res- 
urrection, presented as one. 

Primally, the “ruach of the Lord” is the Lord’s breath, the whirlwind of his 
liveliness that agitates whatever he turns toward.*° More abstractly: the Lord’s Spirit 
is his life as he transcends himself to enliven other reality than himself; for cen- 
tral example, it was the Lord’s ruach that blew about the waters and the Egyp- 
tians to accomplish the Exodus.*! Since the Lord is the God he is, the movement 
agitated by his life is absolute, is either creation* or destruction.** And, as the 
Lord’s breath blows through us, we too live;* indeed, our liveliness can be re- 
garded simply as God’s ruach in us, and our death as its withdrawal.*® 

As a persona in the Old Testament’s narrative, the Spirit appears in two chief 
contexts. In the first, the Lord’s ruach is his historical agency through Israel’s lead- 
ership: Moses,® the “judges,”®’ the early kings,** and their successors. The for- 
mula for the “judges” states the principle for all: each time history was in stasis, 
“the Spirit of the Lord fell upon” so-and-so, and history moved again. 

In the other context, the Spirit is the agent of prophecy. In the most archaic 
accounts, “prophesying” is a broad shamanistic phenomenon, including much 
foreign to the later proclamatory and literary prophets.*® Yet the heart of the 
phenomenon is always the same: prophecy is speaking God’s own word, and the 
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Spirit is freedom to do this. So David, archetypically: “His word is upon my 
tongue... . The Spirit of the Lord speaks through me. . . .””° In the eighth-century 
prophets, Spirit-formulas for prophetic endowment are largely replaced by Word- 
formulas, but they return in exilic and later prophecy.®! The last canonical sages 
can say of all revelation to Israel that it is “sent by his Spirit.”° 

Vital for our concern is the identity of the Spirit who comes to move history 
with the Spirit who comes to make prophets. It was the Spirit that was “on” Moses 
that carried his leadership, but when he had to delegate responsibility, so that 
“some of” his Spirit was given to others, the visible result was that they “proph- 
esied.”** Saul was the hinge from charismatic leadership to monarchy; at each 
decisive moment when the Spirit “rushed upon” him, the result was indiscrimi- 
nately political action or that he “prophesied.”™ 

In later Israel, the coming of the Spirit that brings the Lord’s promises be- 
came also their content. When Israel is confronted with her death, when her hope 
can only be eschatological, the promise she must then hear is precisely the prom- 
ise of God’s own life, that is, of his Spirit: “Until ruach from on high is poured 
out upon us. .. .”* Ezekiel’s vision of dead Israel concludes: “You shall know that 
Iam the Lord, when I... bring you up from your graves. . . . I will put my Spirit 
within you, and you shall live. . . .”% Indeed, it is then seen that the very ground 
of eschatological hope is that the Lord gives Spirit, and so is the God of life and 
not of death.*” 

For Israel’s experience of the Spirit to come fully together, to display the 
Spirit’s face, two further steps were needed. The first is explicitly posited in Israel’s 
Scripture: identity of the experienced creative and prophetic Spirit with the prom- 
ised eschatologically outpoured Spirit. The synthesis is, on one side, messianic. 
There will be new life because God’s people will be gathered by a final bearer of 
the Spirit: the Messiah will bring universal peace because the Spirit will “rest” upon 
him;°* the Servant will establish justice because God has “put” his “Spirit upon 
him.”® And it is, on the other side, communal. There will be new life because the 
Spirit will cease to be a special endowment. In the church’s reading of Scripture, 
the prophecy of Joel was central from the beginning: “Then afterward I will pour 
out my spirit on all flesh; your sons and your daughters shall prophesy. . . .”!° 

Plainly, the dialectics of Israel’s experience of the Spirit will then be com- 
pleted only by a second step: hope for a people, all of whom have the prophetic 
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Spirit precisely because they are gathered by a messianic prophet, because among 
them is a bearer of the Spirit whose prophetic mission is to be the giver of the 
Spirit. 


Vil 


Jesus appears in the New Testament as a prophetic bearer of the Spirit. In all the 
Gospels, his baptism is described as the descent of the Spirit'®! to make a prophet: 
it inaugurates his proclamatory mission,'° is followed by rapture to another place 
in the fashion of Ezekiel and the archaic prophets,'™ and in form and content is 
a call-vision.'™ In his mission, the prophesied syntheses are then accomplished: 
his life-creating works are done “in the Spirit of God”! and this power is explic- 
itly equated with the advent of “the kingdom of God.”!®% 

The last step can then be taken. This anointed one bears the Spirit precisely 
in order to give the Spirit: unanimously in the synoptic Gospels, the account of 
Jesus’ baptism is introduced with John’s testimony, “I have baptized you with 
water, but he will baptize you with the Holy Spirit... .”!°? No prophet as such 
can do this. To give the Spirit is to act from the position of God; in the prophecy 
to be fulfilled, it is the Lord who says, “I will pour out my Spirit.” Moreover, the 
outpouring is to be “on all flesh”; one who is to do this must somehow be be- 
yond the community even while belonging to it, so as to be related to the entire 
community as such. 

When the Spirit-bearer is raised, these conditions are fulfilled, and Peter’s 
paradigmatic first Christian sermon can proclaim the fulfillment of Joel’s proph- 
ecy. As Peter can say, “This Jesus God raised up,” so he is able to continue, “Being 
therefore exalted at the right hand of God, and having received from the Father 
the promise of the Holy Spirit, he has poured out this that you both see and 
hear.” !08 

As these personal and communal relations are established, the Spirit appears 
in his personhood; he shows his face. In the Gospel of John, which tells the 
gospel-narrative exclusively sub speciei resurrectionis, the leave-taking Jesus speaks 
of the Spirit as straightforwardly another like himself, with his own specific per- 
sonal relations to the Father and to him: “I will ask the Father to send the other 
Paraclete to you... , the Spirit of truth. . . .”!"? 
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As the Spirit shows his face, the church appears. The Messiah’s community 
is a single communal prophet; just so, the relations we have traced in Israel’s Bible 
are fulfilled. This is also the place to say for the first time what will be said again: 
the church does not “supersede” Israel. The church is the community “of Jews 
and gentiles”; she is Israel fulfilled by identification with and distinction from 
her Messiah, that is therefore open also to the eschatological ingathering of the 
nations. That most of Israel remains unconvinced that the Messiah has appeared 
and so remains a community distinct from the church is for Christian theology a 
separate problem, to be considered in its place. 


Vil 


That in the variety of scriptural discourse we identify just these two, the Son and 
the Spirit, as personae of God’s story besides “the Lord” himself depends, of course, 
on the teaching of Trinity, although it should be noted that the rabbis often saw 
much the same three.!!° In Israel’s Bible, the God of Israel is characteristically “in 
the beginning” his Spirit is his power from and toward the End, and the Shekinah, 
in all its modes, is the mediation of the two. The difference of past and future, 
and their meeting in a specious present, is the one unavoidable metaphysical fact, 
the fact of our temporality. As religion is the cultivation of eternity, of some or 
another bracket around our temporality, triple patterns are endemic in religion. 
The specificity of the triune God is not that he is three, but that he occupies each 
pole of time as a persona dramatis, precisely this characterizes Israel’s story of God. 

Therewith we have introduced a final mystery. The Johannine Jesus, as we 
have just heard him, speaks in his own person as one of the Trinity and straight- 
forwardly of the Spirit as another such. He thus speaks from within God himself. 
So speaking, he speaks of “the Father” by whom he and the Spirit are sent and 
with whom they are one, who is his own role with them. Not only the Son and 
the Spirit appear as dramatis dei personae; also the God whose Son and Spirit these 
are is identified as himself one persona of God, as the Father of the Son and sender 
of the Spirit. The God of Israel appears as himself one of the personae dramatis of 
the very God he is. That is the deepest mystery of his identity and the final neces- 
sity of the doctrine of Trinity. 
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Of One Being 
with the Father 


I 


“The doctrine of Trinity” is less a homogeneous body of propositions than it is a 
task: that of the church’s continuing effort to recognize and adhere to the bibli- 
cal God’s hypostatic being. This has been done in more than one way. 

The analyses and formulas usually thought of as “the” doctrine of Trinity— 
for example, “three persons of one divine nature’—were devised during a par- 
ticular if decisive part of the effort’s historical course: when the gospel’s identifi- 
cation of God had directly to interpret and be interpreted by the antecedent 
theology of Mediterranean antiquity. Had the mission’s initial history led through 
a culture other than that schooled by the Greeks, analogous but differently di- 
rected enforcements of God’s biblical identity would have had to appear, and the 
mission continues to require trinitarian reflection that derives from that then 
carried out more by analogy than by implication.! 

It was the cognitive dissonance in converted Hellenists’ own situation that 
drove their thinking. The fathers did not, as is still often supposed, hellenize the 
evangel; they labored to evangelize their own antecedent Hellenism, and suc- 
ceeded remarkably if not fully. It is a labor that will continue, although not so 
precipitously, so long as the church continues in cultures significantly descended 
from that taught by the Greeks. 

Before entering the world that did not know Israel’s God, the church’s talk 
of God enforced his triunity simply by its shape as discourse, by obeying a logic 
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that was the more rigorous for needing little explication. The chief witness of this 
primary trinitarianism is the New Testament itself. 

We may first note a partial trinitarian logic’ that directly bonds talk of God 
and talk of Christ.* The Resurrection concentrated God’s identification with Israel 
in this one Israelite; primal Christianity’s habits of discourse enforced that identi- 
fication—the singularity of the Spirit needed no such special enforcement. The 
“christological” logic is exemplified by a primal formula appropriated by Paul: “If 
you confess with your lips that Jesus. . . and believe in your heart that God. . . .”° 
Theological predicates take God or Christ or both simultaneously as subject:® for 
example, “grace” is interchangeably “of God” or “of Christ” or “from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ.”’ Parallel constructions take “God” in one part and 
“Christ” in the other,* for example, “So we are ambassadors for Christ, God mak- 
ing his appeal through us,” or “For the kingdom of God |means] righteousness and 
peace... ; he who thus serves Christ. . . .”° 

The titles and dramatic images by which primal Christianity more directly 
grasped God’s identification with Christ are chiefly notable for their eclecticism and 
interchangeability. The doctrine is located not so much in their conceptual or iconic 
content as—again—in the logic they display,!° which is that stipulated for “the Son” 
in chapter 5: Christ’s relation to God is such that God himself is identified by the 
relation and as the one so related. Thus such christological scenes as appear in 
Philippians or Hebrews or The Shepherd'' only continue the Shekinah-theology’s 
mode of thought, with, of course, the great step that an actual Israelite appears in 
the roles. Also, the titles!? by which the Lord Jesus Christ was addressed and pro- 
claimed are more narrative than conceptual in their import: they stipulate his roles 
with the Father and in Israel. 
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Typical of the titles is “Lord.” Initially the disciples’ unproblematic form of 
address for their rabbi, it was naturally resumed after the Resurrection. But now 
their Lord was enthroned at the Father’s right hand and was the giver of the Spirit. 
In these circumstances, the address could not but resonate with the Bible’s use of 
“Lord” for God himself—to whom is one speaking when one says “Lord” to the 
heavens? This resonance is itself the doctrine. Only when Greek theology appears 
as interlocutor will or need it be asked what kind of “being”—divine, human, or 
mediating—the risen Jesus must have to be truly addressed as Lord. 

It is a fully trinitarian logic that more generally determines the New Testa- 
ment’s language. Its rule may be formulated: when the specific relation to God 
opened by the gospel is thematic, God the Father and Christ and the Spirit all 
demand dramatically coordinating mention.'* We may sample otherwise very 
different strands of New Testament witness. “Pray in the Holy Spirit; keep your- 
selves in the love of God; look forward to the mercy of our Lord Jesus Christ.”!5 
“Grace to you and peace from him who is and who was and who is to come, and 
from the seven spirits who are before his throne, and from Jesus Christ. . . .”!° 
“In the presence of God, and of Christ Jesus ..., and in view of his appearing 
and his kingdom, I solemnly urge you. . . .”!” “But it is God who establishes us 
with you in Christ... and has. . . giv[en] us his Spirit. . . .”'8 

The school of this logic was the church’s liturgy. The author of Ephesians 
describes what was to happen: “Be filled with the Spirit . . . , giving thanks in the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ to God the Father.”!° The central Christian expe- 
rience was of assemblies gripped by the dynamism of the Spirit, in which prayer 
and praise was to the Father, in the name of the one under whose lordship God is 
indeed our Father and his Spirit ours. 

Paul’s adherence to this logic is especially precise and so especially maneu- 
verable. He describes his calling “to be a minister of Christ Jesus. . . in the priestly 
service of the gospel of God, so that the offering of the Gentiles may be. . . sanc- 
tified by the Holy Spirit.””° In the introduction to Romans, the gospel is “of” God, 
“concerning” his Son, which set of relations has its “power” in the Spirit.2! When 
Paul’s special teaching of “justification” is to be theologically explicated, he writes, 
“Therefore . . . we have peace with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ. . . [and 
this] hope does not disappoint us, because God’s love has been poured into our 
hearts through the Holy Spirit. . . .”? 
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In one chapter?’ of Romans, Paul develops what amounts to a whole sys- 
tematic theology from such a prepositional and predicative structure. The 
argument’s conceptual heart is its initiating clause, which displays the trinitarian 
logic in its greatest possible compression: “If the Spirit of him who raised Jesus 
from the dead dwells in you. . . .”*4 From it, Paul develops a rhetoric and argu- 
ment that unite justification, atonement, prayer, eschatology, ethics, and pre- 
destination into one coherent sweep of thought.?° 

Fully trinitarian equivalents of Phillipians’ or Hebrews’ christological im- 
ages appear later than these. The one New Testament trove is the Revelation: for 
example, “And there in heaven stood a throne, with one seated on the throne. 
... Then I saw between the throne and the [rest of the heavenly congregation] a 
Lamb standing . . . , having seven horns and seven eyes, which are the seven spirits 
of God... .”*6 Of later such images, perhaps the historically most important 
evoked the Son and the Spirit as “angels” to God’s right and left hand;?’ so the 
Ascension of Isaiah, “And I saw [Christ] . . . sit down on the right hand of the 
Glory... . And the Angel of the Holy Spirit I saw sitting on the left hand. . . .”78 
Origen made Isaiah’s vision”? of the Lord and two supreme angels emblematic 
of the first fully trinitarian systematic theology.* The angel imagery has prevailed 
through the church’s life, as in Rubelov’s revered icon of the Lord and two an- 
gels at Abraham’s table. 

Finally, one item of the New Testament’s primary trinitarianism claims par- 
ticular mention. Jesus’ prayer in the seventeenth chapter of John can only be 
understood as inner discourse of the Trinity exposed to our overhearing; as a 
prayer simply to God from another than him, it would be blasphemy—which 
indeed is how Jesus’ discourse was, according to John, generally heard by those it 
did not bring to faith. Moreover, we may take this observation as a key to the 
whole book: this Gospel explicitly recounts the simultaneous and identical course 
of Jesus’ life in Israel with his disciples and his life with the Father as the Son. So 
read, this Gospel has been a chief New Testament inspiration of developed trini- 
tarian doctrine. Read otherwise, it always resists coherent interpretation. 

The triune name and the trinitarian logic and iconology determine the lan- 
guage of Christian faith. Within discourse not so governed, the conceptually more 
explicit teachings to which we will next turn become in fact the arbitrary puzzles 
they are often thought to be.*! Christians can live only in a dramatic and linguis- 
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tic space determined by the coordinates of the triune name: to the Father, with 
the Son, in the Spirit.*? 


I] 


Greece identified deity by metaphysical predicates. Basic among them is time- 
lessness: immunity to time’s contingencies and particularly to death, by which 
temporality is enforced. The Greeks’ great fear was brought to a formula by 
Aristotle: “Can it be that all things pass away?” Mythologically: “Father Time 
eats his children—will he get them all?” All Greek religion and its theology, that 
is, “philosophy,” is a passionate insistence that the answer be no.* Deity is that 
in which the quest is fulfilled; the Olympian gods, for example, were precisely 
“the immortals” and nothing else was required for their deity. 

In this discourse, deity is a quality, which may be analyzed as immunity to 
time plus whatever are its necessary conditions. The progress of Greek theology 
was its ever more profound grasp of the latter; the hardly surpassable results of 
this reflection are Aristotle’s sheer undistracted Self-consciousness and Plotinus’ 
One above even the plurality of being something. Since deity is a quality, it must, 
by Greek ways of thinking, admit participation in lesser degrees: as something 
can approach more or less to being purely red, so it can approach more or less to 
deity, that is, it can more or less withstand time. The soul, for example, can be 
conceived as imperishable but mutable in other ways; then it is divine but not so 
divine as the immutable truths to which it looks. 

The interpretation of eternity as the contradictory of time both established 
Mediterranean antiquity’s spiritual security and threatened its specific damna- 
tion. Timeless deity was posited to be the ordering foundation of time’s other- 
wise meaninglessly fleeting sequences. But since the relation of eternity to time 
was grasped by mere negation, the difference between eternity and time could 
also come to be felt as simple discontinuity between two sorts of reality, in 
one of which we are confined and in the other of which all life and truth are 
located. 

By the time the gospel came to Mediterranean antiquity, just this alienation 
had become the overwhelming experience, and striving for escape from captivity 
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in time the one dynamic of religion.*° To bridge the gap between time and deity, 
late antiquity had a last resource: it could exploit deity’s capacity for degrees, 
invoking relatively divine and so also relatively temporal beings to mediate the 
two realms to each other.*® 

When the gospel’s discourse came to be conducted in a world for which this 
theology seemed self-evident, certain questions were inevitably posed. The gospel 
somehow identifies the Son and the Spirit with God; just how divine are they? What 
are their metaphysical predicates? How is access to God here mediated? We will 
follow in some detail one central line of Christian thinking from ca. 150 to ca. 400, 
for its problems, solutions, and missteps have determined all subsequent theology. 

Those who first took up these questions began by assuming without much 
critique the version of eternity presumed in them and the correlated interpreta- 
tion of deity;?” we may hardly so glory in hindsight as to suppose we should have 
done better. Thus Justin Martyr, the archetypical converted “philosopher” who 
effectively initiated the tradition we will follow, defined deity as immutability** 
and brought with this definition the usual repertoire of time-denying predicates, 
centrally “impassibility,” that is, immunity to suffering and temporal contingency 
in general.** Yet Justin believed the gospel, and therefore also spoke of God as 
compassionate and patient (together, the direct contradictory of “impassible”), 
as actively intervening in history and regulating his interventions according to 
his concern for our changing temporal situations.” 

With such initial assumptions, theology bound itself so to interpret the 
divinity of Son and Spirit as to make it accomplish a double mediation. The Son 
and the Spirit had to be, like other late-antique saviors, in such fashion divine as 
to mediate our access from time to timeless full deity; their mode of divinity had 
also to mediate the dissonance between the cultural and biblical ways of talking 
about God. Until Christian theology became sufficiently disillusioned directly to 
challenge Mediterranean antiquity’s interpretation of deity, and so to rethink these 
initial assumptions, only two moves were open. 

The apparently simpler is that usually labelled “modalism.”*! In such theol- 
ogy God “himself” is located above time, and so above the biblical narrative’s 
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distinctions of personae dramatis dei. “Father,” “Son,” and “Spirit” are then 
thought of as roles that God adopts in chief stages of salvation history. The lan- 
guage of Greece’s theology is taken of God’s own reality; the biblical narrative is 
taken of his temporal adaptations. From modalism’s first appearance—as re- 
corded theology, in Rome toward the end of the second century—it has remained 
the theology of the pious but unthinking,” in modernity regularly signaled by 
the supposition that formulas which name supposed stages of God’s work, as, for 
example, “Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier” are equivalent to “Father, Son, and 
Spirit.” 

Modalism appeals because it seems to follow biblical narrative without rais- 
ing too many intellectual complications. But, in fact, it so blatantly betrays the 
triune narrative that the most cursory reflection cannot fail to notice. For 
modalism will allow God to be identified with none of his triune personae; that is, 
it denies that any part of the biblical story is about God himself. Thus a devastat- 
ing refutation of modalism* immediately followed its appearance, and another 
has never been needed intellectually. 

The other possible move is to identify one of the three with God himself; this 
must then be the Father, in his identification with the God of Israel. The Father 
is conceived as fully timeless; the Son and the Spirit can thereupon be allowed 
their biblical roles. The usual label for this move is “subordinationism,” since the 
Son and Spirit appear ontologically “below” the Father. 

The “apologists,” the first great sequence of postbiblical theologians from 
Justin Martyr at the middle of the second century to Origen at the middle of the 
third, built and worked within a subordinationist theological structure. A cen- 
tury and a half of struggle was then needed to dismantle it; at the end, the alien 
character of the principle that had been at work was seen with great clarity, as by 
Basil the Great: “Those who teach subordination and talk about first, second and 
third, ought to realize they are introducing . . . Greek polytheism into Christian 
theology.” It is usually supposed that subordinationism’s error is insufficient 
honor to the Son and the Spirit, but perhaps its deeper incompatibility with the 
gospel is that it does not recognize the Father as himself a dramatis persona dei. 

To interpret the deity of the Son in relation to that of God the Father, the 
apologists seized on a central notion of their antecedent theology. In Christ, they 
said, “the Logos” is incarnate. 

In the religious language of hellenized Mediterranean antiquity, “the Logos,” 
usually translated “the Word,” denotes both the sense the world makes, that is, 
its recognizable order, and the expression of that sense. The Greeks recognized as 
order only timeless patterns of change. Insofar as the world does show such order, 
the cosmic Logos so displayed was thus conceived as itself timeless, and so divine. 
If God is separately affirmed, the Logos must be both the world’s sense and that 
in God from which this derives, a divine “reason”; the world itself then embodies 
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the expression of this reason.* God’s Logos thus both has a beginning in God and 
is implicated in the temporal world; therefore it is temporal relative to God him- 
self and so only relatively divine. Finally, as the relatively divine Reason in our 
temporal world, such a Logos could be seen as the Mediator of deity to our world; 
late antiquity’s religious panic grasped it just so. 

In speaking of the Logos, the apologists of course intended to appropriate 
biblical teaching about the Word of God. But in Scripture the Word is first of all 
God’s speech: “God said. . . .” How a Logos-theology more controlled by Scrip- 
ture might have gone can be seen in a genuinely Johannine writer just before Justin, 
Ignatius of Antioch: “God has revealed himself through Jesus Christ his Son, who 
is the Logos that breaks his silence.”*” Pagan antiquity’s Logos, in sharp contrast, 
need not be actual speech at all; the order it constitutes may as well or better be 
otherwise expressed.** 

In this theology, the Father, as God himself, is above the temporal involve- 
ments of the biblical narrative. He cannot have “walked in Paradise” or spoken 
with patriarchs or prophets, for he cannot “speak to anyone or be seen by any- 
one or appear in any particular place.” But there is also the Logos, who because 
he has originated from the Father™ is not utterly timeless as is the Father but is— 
infinitesimally—lower on the hierarchy of being,*! “the next Power after the Fa- 
ther of all.”> In virtue of his lesser discord with temporal reality, this “other God” 
could inform the temporal world generally and, more particularly, do what is 
recorded of God in the Old Testament.°? Thus the Logos, precisely as subordi- 
nate in deity, as God from the viewpoint of temporal beings but temporal from 
the viewpoint of God,*™ bridges being’s chasm. 

The Incarnation means that in Christ the divine Sense of the world has ap- 
peared within the world.°° Before, we were condemned to find our own way to 
God from the hints cosmic order gives of its Logos or from such partial manifes- 
tations of the Logos as the Old Testament was thought to record; now the same 
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Logos has saved us from this predicament by himself joining us in the life of which 
he is the divine meaning.*” 

The apologists acknowledged the Spirit religiously, but had no evident place 
for him in their thinking,*® which is intrinsically binitarian. The mediation to be 
accomplished is perpendicular to time; time, taken as one unitary sphere, is to be 
mediated to another sphere superior to it. The gap to be bridged may therefore 
be discerned as one space, requiring one mediator, or as indefinitely divisible, 
allowing a descending chain of arbitrarily many mediators;*? there is no reason 
to suppose precisely two. What kept the apologists religiously trinitarian was not 
their theology but their church’s liturgical life. 

In the first half of the third century, the last true apologist and first world- 
class Christian thinker, Origen of Alexandria, did then synthesize the Logos- 
theology with the church’s liturgical trinitarianism, so far as possible. Simulta- 
neously, he perfected the Logos-theology conceptually. It is a fine example of the 
irony of history that these achievements would eventually deconstruct his own 
system and, with it, the whole principle of subordinationism. 

Origen found a way to incorporate the work of the Spirit in the apologetic 
scheme of mediation. He conceived the work of Father, Son, and Spirit as a sort 
of inverted stepped cone: the Father gives being to all creatures, the Son opens 
the knowledge of God to creatures capable of knowledge, and the Spirit performs 
the purification by which some of these latter are enabled actually to know God.°! 
Thus antiquity’s scheme of mediation is given a triune structure.” But this is done 
by shaping it to the temporal structure of Scripture, and so by inwardly subvert- 
ing the ontology that requires metaphysical mediation in the first place. 

Origen perfected the Logos-theology, first, by exploiting late-antique philoso- 
phy and mythology’s single most powerful notion: of the aesthetic “image.”* A 
statue or painting is not its archetype but neither is it not its archetype: the image 
in the Parthenon is not Aphrodite herself, yet is nothing but “an Aphrodite.” Being 
an image of something is therefore a distinct mode of being. Plato pioneered 
ontological use of this notion by categorizing the temporal world, which eter- 
nally is not yet somehow is, as the “moving image” of unmoving eternal being. 
Late antiquity’s desperate need for mediation exploited the possibility thus opened 
to construct descending hierarchies of images, in which each level below abso- 
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lute deity and above absolute nothingness is ectype of a more timeless level above 
and prototype of a more temporal level below. 

Origen found it in Scripture: the Logos is the Image of the Father, and we 
are created in that Image, to be images of the Image. When we know Christ, we 
know the Father’s Image, and so know the Father in the way appropriate to crea- 
tures; just so, our own being as images of the Image is fulfilled. 

Second, Origen provided a conceptually and biblically plausible interpretation 
of the Son’s “birth” from the Father. In that God knows himself, there subsists God 
as the object of this knowledge; and in that this knowledge is expressed with divine 
perfection, God-as-his-own-object is an actual other than God himself. Conversely, 
the Logos subsists as and only as he contemplates the Father; he is the Father’s self- 
reflection.*’ This theologoumenon would become a permanent part of trinitarian- 
ism. And, finally, Origen decreed a conceptual tour de force by stipulating that this 
“generation” is an eternal generation,” thus denying the generally presumed equiva- 
lence between having a beginning and having a temporal beginning. 

By the turn of the third and fourth centuries, most bishops and other teach- 
ers of the Greek-speaking church of the Eastern empire were theologically more 
or less Origenist, forming a spectrum ranging from those simply reassured by a 
famous thinker’s adherence to churchly trinitarianism to those captivated by the 
brilliance of his subordinationist thinking. It was this church that for centuries 
conducted the theological enterprise; the Latin-speaking West, for the most part, 
imported theologoumena as wanted and intervened if Eastern speculators threat- 
ened to go overboard. Thus the instability of Origen’s theology constituted a 
general theological instability of the third- and fourth-century church. 

For, despite its profundity, Origen’s synthesis was indeed unstable. Apolo- 
getic theology was constructed around the question: How divine is the Logos, on 
a spectrum of being between sheer timeless deity and sheer temporality? The Bible, 
however, imposes a very different basic polarity: that between Creator and crea- 
ture. Thus also a very different question could be asked: Which is the Logos, Cre- 
ator or creature? But if this question is clearly posed, either answer will dislocate 
the Logos from subordinationism’s spectrum of divinity. For the biblical polarity 
plainly allows no degrees; one can only be or not be the Creator. When God is 
identified as the Creator, then if the Logos is Creator he is simply God, and if he 
is not Creator he is not divine at all. 
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And it was Origen himself who ensured that such biblical questions would 
eventually be asked. For another of his achievements was to create the discipline 
of conceptually self-conscious biblical scholarship and bequeath it to the same 
church that drew on his systematic theology. 


HI 


The crisis was forced by an Egyptian priest of the first quarter of the fourth cen- 
tury. Very little, it now appears, can be known of Arius’ theological antecedents.” 
Nor is it easy to distinguish his views from those of his immediate supporters, 
since he himself wrote little, of which less has survived. Arius and the original 
Arians seem to have been distinguished mostly by the bluntness with which they 
stated positions others shared but tried to blur, and with which they faced the 
consequences of those positions. Some of their core convictions were biblical; 
others were self-evidencies of the culture.’! 

The Arians insisted, first and foremost, on an especially brusque assertion 
of God’s essential discord with temporal reality: he cannot in any way “stoop 
to contact with humans.”” But, second, Scripture had taught them—far bet- 
ter than some who would oppose them—that salvation required a God who 
could “place human salvation even above his own impassibility,””° of whom it 
could be true, as it in fact is of the Son, that “like a man, he weeps and suf- 
fers.””4 Next, at least Arius himself seems to have been uncritically dependent 
on a late Platonism that developed the spectrum of being into something very 
like a set of discrete steps.”° This offered a solution to the problem posed by 
the first two positions: the Logos is a full step less divine than God himself and 
therefore can suffer” and be our Savior—which is, of course, only a blunt and 
more biblically motivated form of generally accepted subordinationism. But, 
finally, the Arians had also been taught by Scripture that God is the Creator 
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and all else are creatures. They spoke aloud the conclusion everyone wanted to 
suppress: if the Logos is an ontological step down from God himself, the Logos 
must be a creature. 

In their first public declaration, Arius and his supporters thus formally con- 
fessed: “God has originated an only Son... , his perfect creature.”’” Others re- 
sponded that since Christians worship the Logos, this made Christians out to be 
creature-worshipers, that is, idolaters. Therewith established theology’s inner 
contradiction was inescapably displayed.”* 

The Arian controversy began when Arius denounced his bishop Alexander’s 
enthusiasm for the doctrine of eternal generation: “We do not go along with those 
who constantly say, ‘Always God, always Son.’””? Alexander replied by calling a 
synod to depose Arius and his followers. These appealed to a bishop they knew 
would sympathize, Eusebius of Nicomedia. Eusebius launched a campaign to have 
Arius rehabilitated. At this, as if they had only been waiting for an occasion, the 
bishops of the Greek-speaking church fell upon one another with synods and 
condemnations, driven by one or the other of two incompatible commitments 
all shared: to the supposed impassibility of God and to worship of the manifestly 
passible incarnate Logos. 

The dispute was conducted around two shibboleths. The Logos, also accord- 
ing to the Arians, would have to be a very special sort of creature to be our savior, 
indeed almost not one.* To say precisely how, then, he isa creature, the Arians 
used the accepted doctrine that creation is “from nothing,” that before there are 
creatures there is only God. They specified the Logos’ ontological status by saying 
that he is absent from that “before”: “There was when he was not.”*! The doc- 
trine of the Logos’ eternal origin, to be sure, located his birth precisely in the 
“before.”* But this, according to the Arians, would either make him “unorigi- 
nate” like God himself, violating God’s uniqueness, or make his origin an event 
in God, violating God’s immunity to such things as events.** Thus a second basic 
Arian insistence: “the Son is neither unoriginated nor belongs in any way to the 
Unoriginated.”** 
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Constantine the Great conscripted the first great council of the church’s 
teachers at Nicea in 325 to restore the churchly unity his government needed.*° 
The council designed a creed that Arius and his most intransigent supporters could 
not sign but that all others contrived to. In the process, the conciliar fathers said 
more than most intended. We will list the chief anti-Arian formulas, which were 
inserted in a standard baptismal creed. 

“God from God . . . , true God from true God” makes the great material point. 
With these phrases, the council renounced locating the Son anywhere on a spec- 
trum of divinity. The one “from” God is simply God again, however that is to be 
worked out metaphysically. 

“From the being of the Father”®* asserts exactly what the Arians most ab- 
horred: eventful differentiation in God himself. The Son’s origin is an event not 
of God’s contingently willed creative action but an occurrence in the Father’s being 
as God. With this phrase, the council in fact renounced the principle that deity is 
equivalent to uneventfulness, although this was hardly noticed except by outraged 
Arians, as it still is noticed by few. 

“Begotten, not created” affirms what was implicit in Origen’s account of the 
Son’s origin: a distinction between two modes of deriving from God. It was the 
lack, or rather the avoidance, of such a distinction that had enabled the continu- 
ous ontological glissando from the Father through the Son to us, and back. No 
one claimed to know exactly what “begotten” means in this connection, except 
that it was something different from “created” and appropriate to the origin of a 
Son from a Father—and, indeed, renunciation of any claim to understand the 
word became a mark of orthodoxy.*’ But a drastically Christian assertion is nev- 
ertheless made: there is a way in which God initiates that does not issue in some- 
thing other than God; conversely, there is a way of being initiated, of receiving 
and not only giving being, that is proper to “true God.” 

And, finally, there is the famous “homoousion [of one being]* with the Fa- 
ther.” Homoousios had at the time only vague and ambiguous theological uses. If 
some conciliar fathers intended a definite theological assertion by saying that the 
Son is “homoousion with the Father,” we do not know what this was. The one 
thing fully clear to us about the council’s thinking in the matter, and perhaps to 
the council, was that Arius could not sign a creed that affirmed the clause,” since 
he had, for reasons also somewhat obscure to us, explicitly condemned it.”! 
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We must now read “of one being with the Father” with the meaning that 
Athanasius, Alexander’s successor, worked out during the ensuing debates. For 
by the time the Council of Constantinople in 381 reaffirmed Nicea, Athanasius’ 
thinking had determined what homoousios was to mean in theology. Purely as a 
linguistic construct, homoousios had two possible meanings, neither acceptable. 
That two things are homoousios could mean that they are exactly the same one; 
applied to the Father and the Son, this would abolish their distinction. Or it could 
mean that both perfectly instantiate the same essence; applied to the Father and 
the Son, this would give us two gods. Athanasius reached for a logical product of 
the two: “homoousios with the Father” means that “the Son is the same one (as 
the Father), by resemblance” to the Father (emphases added); the relationship 
marked by the prepositions needed to state the Son’s status as image is taken as 
itself constitutive for the one being of God.” 

That the Father and the Son are homoousios means that precisely the rela- 
tion of the Son to the Father belongs both to what it means to be God and to the 
fact of there being God. The Son is indeed the image of the Father, but his deity 
is not an image of the Father’s deity but the same deity. That there is God the Son 
is “proper to” the facts both of the Father’s being the Father and of his being God.™ 

Thus the Trinity is God—if we presume, as Athanasius did, extension of this 
thinking, mutatis mutandis, to the Spirit. “Eternal and one is the deity in the 
Trinity, and one his glory.”°° 

As nearly instinctive as they were, the Nicene decisions are the church’s most 
decisive dogmatic achievement to date: they clearly differentiate the God of the 
gospel from the God of that culture through which the gospel entered its world 
mission, and in some descent from which the author and most readers of this 
work still live.%° Nicea teaches dogmatically: the true God needs, and the gospel 
provides, no semidivine mediator” of access to him, for the gospel proclaims a 
God who is not in fact distant, whose deity is identified with a person of our his- 
tory; antiquity’s struggle to overcome a supposed gulf between deity and time is 
discovered to be moot in light of the gospel. Vice versa, any pattern of thought 
that in any way abstracts God “himself” from this person, from his death or his 
career or his birth or his family or his Jewishness or his maleness or his teaching 
or the particular intercession and rule he as risen now exercises, has, according 
to Nicea, no place in the church. 
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When the bishops and other teachers left Nicea and realized that, along with 
condemning Arius, they had renounced the established subordinationist consen- 
sus, many began to backtrack. Indeed, refusal to face Nicea has remained a per- 
manent feature of Christianity’s history. If modalism has been the perennial the- 
ology of the pious but unthinking, Arianism has continually reappeared in the 
opposite role, as the theology of those controlled more by culture’s intellectual 
fashion than by the gospel.” 

A half-century of divisive theological struggle began, in which outright de- 
fenders of Nicea were a minority until the very end. All anti-Nicene factions shared 
a fundamental purpose: subordinationism must somehow be maintained, so that 
there can be a savior-God to suffer and otherwise “stoop” to us while God him- 
self remains free from such contamination. Anti-Nicenes agreed: the Father by 
himself is really God, and the Son “is” God in that he is closely or extremely closely 
or even infinitely closely assimilated to God. On the other side were Athanasius, 
a small number of partisans among Eastern theologians, and Western supporters, 
all united by rejection of this principle.!°° 

Just because homoousios was so problematic, the parties!” defined their posi- 
tions by it. There were those who wanted to carry on with subordinationism as it 
had been before Arius spoke so bluntly; these denounced the Nicene terminol- 
ogy altogether. There were steadfast Arians who simply reiterated the initial slo- 
gans, including that the Son is “not homoousios.” There were many who saw an 
element of truth in Nicea, but sought modifications of homoousios, chiefly 
homoiousios, “of like being,” or homoios kat’ ousian, “like according to being.” 
Anda late Arian party, maddened by controversial zeal, played dialectical games 
around the proposition that the Logos is “of other being,” heterousios, than the 
Father.!? 

As synods, proposed creeds, and condemnations proliferated, the confes- 
sional and sacramental unity of the church disintegrated; the patriarchal church 
of Antioch became a scandalous paradigm by splitting into no less than five de- 
nominations. Eventually, the internal divisiveness of the opposition to Nicea 
brought home to many that the theological status quo had indeed been incoher- 
ent;!03 these took a new look at the homoousios according to Athanasius. 

What the majority needed to come over to Nicea was an explanation of how 
one could, without simply worshiping three gods, truly differentiate the three 
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otherwise than by ranking them, how one could avoid both polytheism and 
modalism!™ otherwise than by subordinationism. This was provided in the de- 
cade after 370 by a new generation of thinkers, the “Cappadocians”: Basil the 
Great, Gregory of Nyssa, and Gregory Nazianzus. 

The Cappadocians first sorted out the terminology. In the philosophical tra- 
dition, ousia and hypostasis had been used almost interchangeably for “something 
that is,” and so they had figured in theology. The Cappadocians decreed the 
usage:!°5 ousia is for the one deity of God, hypostasis for each of Father, Son, or 
Spirit. 

The distinction was made on lines just discernible in philosophical use.!°” 
Ousia had tended to be used for a real thing insofar as it is what it is, and so, 
according to Greek habits of thought, for, for example, Peter, Paul, and Barnabas 
as instances of what they have in common—humanity. Hypostasis had tended to 
be used, continuing the example, for each of Peter, Paul, or Barnabas as distin- 
guished from the others. The Cappadocians cut on this line to use hypostasis for 
an identifiable individual and ousia for what such an individual is with others of 
the same sort.!°* As Peter, Paul, and Barnabas are three hypostases who have the 
same ousia, humanity, but are identified over against each other by characteris- 
tics peculiar to each, so, the Cappadocians said, deity is common to the three 
hypostases, who are identified over against each other by “being unbegotten,” 
“being begotten,” and “proceeding.”!” 

This obviously poses the question, Why then are not Father, Son, and Spirit 
three gods, as Peter, Paul, and Barnabas are three humans? The Cappadocians’ 
theological creativity appears in their answer—or rather, answers, for we will later 
note another.!!” 

Individuals who share humanity, the Cappadocians said, are differentiated 
from each other by characteristics adventitious to that humanity, as short stat- 
ure, Athenian ancestry, or the like. Thus what makes Paul, Peter, and Barnabas 
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distinct human beings does not belong to their humanity. But God cannot be 
thought to receive merely adventitious characteristics. Therefore, if there are in- 
dividuating characteristics of Father, Son, and Spirit, the analogy with Peter, Paul, 
and Barnabas does not hold and the unwanted conclusion does not follow.!!! 
Indeed, the characteristics that individuate “instances” of God must belong to 
singular Godhead itself. 

The three can in fact be individually identified, by their relations to one an- 
other, precisely with respect to their joint possession of one and the same deity.!! 
God is the Father as he is the source of the Son’s and the Spirit’s deity; God is the 
Son as he is the recipient of deity from the Father; God is the Spirit as he is the 
spirit of the Son’s reception of deity from the Father.''> The different relations by 
which each of the three is the one God for and from the others, are the differ- 
ences by which they are three. Finally, therefore, there was a way to say what by 
now all but the stubbornest traditionalists realized needed to be said: “Differen- 
tiated though the hypostases are, the entire and undivided godhead is one in 
each,”!4 

The way in which the Cappadocians distinguished hypostasis from ousia, and 
the way in which they rebutted the accusation of tritheism, made the word hypos- 
tasis carry a very particular burden of meaning, resident more in context than in 
any explicit definition. To bring out that meaning within a modern idiom and to 
avoid the confusion regularly occasioned by the complex translation history of 
the old terminologies, the present author earlier proposed to use “identity” for 
“hypostasis,” as in “three identities of one being,”'> and we will here follow this 
proposal except in historical contexts. A divine identity is a persona dramatis dei 
who can be repeatedly picked out by a name or identifying description or by pro- 
nouns, always by relation to the other two. 

Simultaneously with the latter years of the contention for and against Nicea, 
the status also of the Spirit came to be debated.'!° It was an obvious question: 
And what about the Spirit? That the question was raised only in this second place 
resulted from no necessary structure of Christian thinking!” but from the apolo- 
gists’ theology having dealt only with the Son, so that the deconstruction of this 
theology first posed questions about him. 

So soon as the question about the Spirit was raised, the Nicene party’s reli- 
ance on the triune structures of liturgy moved most of them to extend their 
arguments immediately from the Son to the Spirit. Athanasius had already made 
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the essential step: “The Spirit is not a creature. ...”!'® The answer of many 
anti-Nicenes was equally instinctive. Insofar as the Spirit had been fitted into 
subordinationist thinking at all, he appeared even below the Logos. Refusal to 
attribute full deity to the Spirit thus became a final line of subordinationist 
resistance—although now utterly muddled by having been abandoned for the 
Son.!!9 

The Nicene case was again carried by the Cappodocians. Gregory of 
Nazianzus formulated the full logical position. As the Son is worshiped so is the 
Spirit. As the Son is “begotten” and just so not created, so the Spirit “goes forth” 
from God otherwise than by being created but also “in some other way than by 
being begotten.”!”° The two cases are thus parallel; therefore the Spirit too must 
be recognized as homoousios with the Father.!?! 

The first Council of Constantinople in 381 brought this decisive period of 
dogmatic and theological history to its conclusion. The council was informed by 
the Cappadocian theology and regarded the confirmation and completion of 
Nicea as its task.'** It carried this out by affirming Nicea against its detractors 
and by publishing as its own the baptismal creed of some Nicene territory, which 
included most of the key Nicene affirmations about the Son!* and into the third 
article of which the council inserted parallel affirmations about the Spirit. The 
word homoousios is not itself used of the Spirit. Perhaps hoping to avoid further 
controversy about terminology, the council stuck to Basil’s less formalized but 
materially sufficient exposition: the Spirit, who “proceeds from the Father,” is 
“Lord” and “life-making” and to be “worshipped with the Father and the Son,”!4 
Finally, after these battles were memories, the council of Chalcedon in 451 for- 
mally proclaimed the creeds of both Nicea and Constantinople, treated as mate- 
rially one creed, as dogma for the whole church.!?5 

Constantinople’s doctrine of the Spirit was more consciously adopted than 
Nicea’s doctrine of the Son had been. Its import is precisely parallel: the true 
God blesses and the gospel agitates no religious dynamism not identical with 
God’s own active presence, no religious seeking or journeying that only leads 
to him. “Spiritual quests” for God, undertaken by Christians, are acts of unbe- 
lief. And, again, vice versa: any pattern of thought that in any way abstracts 
God “himself” from the actual historical dynamism of the church’s life has no 
place in Christianity. 
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Finally, at the end of this record of achievement, we must note what Nicea 
and Constantinople and the theologians who enabled them did not accomplish. 
First, the deep origin of the fourth century’s struggles, the assumption that deity 
is equivalent to impassibility, remained unchallenged in itself. Also in this, Origen 
had shown his greatness by transcending his prejudices: he came to think that 
according to the gospel of love at least this strongest single “passion” —that is, 
what is denied by “impassible”—belongs to the divine life.'7° But in this his fol- 
lowers did not learn from him.!”” Second, a biblical understanding of the Logos 
as God’s speech was not recovered, nor would it soon be within mainline theol- 
ogy.'?8 And third, the Cappadocians acknowledged only relations of origin as 
constitutive for the divine life. Thus the eschatological character of God’s scrip- 
tural history was suppressed; this will later be a major concern of this work. 


IV 


It is easy to forget what these conceptual acrobatics are about. The identities are 
not counters in a metaphysical game; they are Jesus the Son and the God of Israel 
whom he called “Father” and the Spirit of their future for themselves and us. The 
Cappadocian terms for their relations of origin—“begetting,” “being begotten,” 
“proceeding,” and their variants—are biblical words used to summarize the plot 
of the biblical narrative—although, as just noted, incompletely. This narrative, 
asserts the doctrine of Trinity, is the final truth of God’s own reality. Recalling 
these truisms is a chief burden of recent and contemporary trinitarian theology.'” 

According to Athanasius and the Cappadocians, each identity’s relation to 
each of the others is to that other as the possessor of deity, and just so constitutes 
his own reality as an identity of that same deity. Western scholasticism much later 
sharpened the point to metaphysically revolutionary precision: a trinitarian iden- 
tity’? is “a relation. . . in the mode of substance,” !*! a relation that itself subsists 
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and is not merely a connection between subsistents. The metaphysics of that 
definition will occupy us from time to time. Here we have the prior question: 
How does this work within the narrated reality itself? 

It is exactly in that Jesus or his Father or the Spirit refers absolutely from 
himself to one of the others as the one God that he is in a specific way a perfect 
correlate to that other, and so himself God within and of the history plotted by 
these referrals.'** If only the Son and the Spirit could be so described, it could 
still be thought that being correlated in this way to God did not ammount to being 
Godas the Father is; but since also the Father figures in this same way in the triune 
story,'*? there is no other form of Godhead to be superior. 

Thus the Johannine Son says of himself: there is another than he, the enforce- 
ment of whose deity (doxa) is the entire content of his own mission." This other, 
“the Father,” has “sent” him, to reveal not himself but the Father, so that the Father 
is “greater” than he.!*> Therewith John merely captures a structure of the synop- 
tic gospels; in their accounts too, Jesus turns aside all attributions to himself of 
what belongs to the Father, even as his teaching and action apparently call for 
them.!*6 Just so Jesus is the perfect counterpart to the Father, that is, “the Son,” 
and the perfect Word of the Father; and so is himself the eternal possessor of 
deity.!9” 

With appropriate differentiation, John displays the Father and the Spirit in 
the same way. Of the Father it is said that the Father has turned over the role of 
God to the Son.'** To be related to God we are therefore directed not to the Father 
but to the Son.'*? Also here, John but provides formulas for what the synoptics 
too depict. The saying, “All things have been handed over to me by my Father,”!“° 
states the ground of the single greatest impact of Jesus’ teaching and action 
as told by the synoptic Gospels: that he had unique and underived—indeed, 
underivable—authority, the kind of authority that could only belong to the one 
God.'! The Athanasian and Cappadocian argument, that it is by intending the 
Son as God that the Father is God the Father, is strictly according to the Gospels. 

Of the Spirit, John says, “[H]e will not speak on his own, but will speak 
whatever he hears. . . . He will glorify me [the Son], because he will take what is 
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mine and declare it to you. All that the Father has is mine.”!4? The unique mis- 
sion of the Spirit is to reveal not himself but the deity of the Son as given by the 
Father. Just so, by “advocating” the Son and the Father as God, the Spirit ap- 
pears as himself “another” with the Son, as an identity of God as the Son is. In 
this also, John describes a structure not only of the other Gospels but of the whole 
New Testament. 


V 


Father, Son, and Spirit are three personae of the story that is at once God’s story 
and ours. Insofar as the triune narrative is about us, it is about creatures; insofar 
as it is about God, it is about the Creator. Therefore the difference of Creator from 
creature must be acknowledged throughout: the triune history as our history is 
the creature of the triune history as the history that is God. In a traditional phrase, 
events of the triune story as our story are opera ad extra, “externally directed 
works,” instances of God’s agency directed to a terminus other than the reality of 
God himself. And so also the three identities must each and jointly be agents of 
our created story, for the notion of agency is surely an essential part of the notion 
of narrative identity. 

As Father, Son, and Spirit are three, they are three agents of what the one 
God does with creatures. The traditional phrase just quoted belongs to a tradi- 
tional maxim, opera ad extra indivisa: the agencies of Father, Son, and Spirit, inso- 
far as they have creatures for their terminus, make one united agency of the triune 
God. Were it not so, the triune God would again be three gods for us. Here ques- 
tions arise that have haunted theology. 

The Cappadocians laid down what must be the true rule: “All action that 
impacts the creature from God . . . begins with the Father and is actual through 
the Son and is perfected in the Holy Spirit. Therefore the attribution of the action 
is not divided among the plurality of actors [emphasis added].”'*? According to 
this conception, the undividedness of an opus dei ad extra is constituted by a 
perfect mutuality of the agencies of Father, Son, and Spirit each in his triune role. 
As God acts toward creatures as the one triune God, just so his triunity itself must 
be active. 

The Cappadocian rule will be difficult to maintain until the prejudice is en- 
tirely overcome that there can be no eventful differentiation in God, that noth- 
ing smacking of temporality can be found in him. Therefore the Cappadocian 
rule has in fact been poorly maintained, and indeed in the theology of the West- 
ern church often straightforwardly rejected. 

There were important theologians in the West before and around Augustine 
of Hippo. Nevertheless, for our purposes the beginning of specifically Western 
trinitarianism can be so described: Augustine imported Eastern doctrine, inter- 
preted it according to his lights, and passed on the result. Augustine’s theologi- 
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cal power was equal to Origen’s, and Western theology’s Augustinian inheritance 
is its glory. But Augustine, of course, had the blind spots of his life experience 
and place in history. He received and handed on the Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
dogma and the Easterners’ trinitarian terminology, and he developed powerful 
speculations around the dogma, but he was mostly blind to Athanasius’ and the 
Cappadocians’ specific achievement, and where he saw it rejected it.!“* 

Augustine confessed, “I do not grasp what difference [the Greek theologians] 
intend between ousia and hypostasis’;!* thus the Cappadocian ways of distinguish- 
ing Father, Son, and Spirit in deity itself, without falling to tritheism, were hid- 
den from him. Moreover, he did not notice that Nicea asserts eventful differen- 
ciation in God. The reason he did not is apparent throughout his writings: 
unquestioning commitment to the axiom of his antecedent Platonic theology, 
that God is metaphysically “simple,” that no sort of self-differentiation can really 
be true of him. He assumed as a priori truth that temporal distinctions are sim- 
ply nonexistent for God,' so that there can be no real narrative differentiations 
of any kind in God, not even among the identities: “Whatever. . . is said of God 
is said of the Father, the Son and the Spirit triply, and equivalently of the Trinity 
singly [emphasis added].”!47 

That God’s opera ad extra are indivisa cannot on this basis mean that what 
God does ad extra is the mutual work of Father, Son, and Spirit, each exercising 
the mode of agency given by his inner-triune role as God,'** for this would posit 
differentiation in God’s intrinsic agency. For Augustine, it has to mean that there 
is no difference at all between the agencies of Father, Son, and Spirit. Either, he 
thinks, Father, Son, and Spirit must simply do the same thing, or simply different 
things;'° the possibility of a mutually single act cannot occur to him. Thus he 
supposes, for example, that the Son’s appearances in Israel could as well be called 
appearances of the Father or the Spirit,!®° or that when the voice speaks to Jesus 
at his baptism—a chief text of original trinitarianism!>'—the speaker is indiffer- 
ently specifiable as the Father or the Son or the Spirit or the whole Trinity.!°? 

Most disastrously, now citing not Augustine himself but the formula by which 
Augustine’s teaching was handed on and became an axiom for Western theol- 
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ogy, “As the Son was made man, so the Father or the Holy Spirit could have been 
and could be now.”!* Against this, we may set such an authentically Nicene analy- 
sis as that of John of Damascus: “It was the Son of God who became the son of 
man, so that his individuating property might be preserved. As he is Son of God 
he became a son of man... .”'** The Augustinian supposition that there is no 
necessary connection between what differentiates the triune identities in God and 
the structure of God’s work in time bankrupts the doctrine of Trinity cognitively, 
for it detaches language about the triune identities from the only thing that made 
such language meaningful in the first place: the biblical narrative.!55 

The collapse extends to the heart of trinitarianism. We will find truth in the 
maxim by which Augustine states the divine simplicity, that “what (God) has, he 
is,” that, for example, “he is great by that greatness as which he himself is that 
same greatness.”!°” But if everything predicable of God is his divine being and noth- 
ing else, then nothing can be said specifically ofa triune identity relative to its deity 
without collapsing the distinction between that identity and the divine ousia. And 
so Augustine indeed holds that nothing at all can be said ofa triune identity in this 
way: the three identities not only equally possess the one ousia but identically pos- 
sess it, so that the differentiating relations between them are irrelevant to their 
being God. He, in fact, sees the problem and asks: “If, then, the Trinity itself and 
the persons of Trinity singly can all be said to be [whatever God is], where or how 
will triunity be manifest?”!>* And he never answers the question. 

Thus Augustine knowingly rejects the central Athanasian and Cappadocian 
insight that the three are God precisely by the relations between them. He accu- 
rately describes Nicene teaching: “If it is as they say, then neither is the Father 
God without the Son nor the Son without the Father, only both mutually are 
God.” >? This, he says, is “absurd.”!'® 

What in this way undoes trinitarianism in Augustine’s thinking is the old 
dissonance between the metaphysical principles of the Greeks and the storytelling 
of the gospel. Augustine believes about God a story of temporal events yet can- 
not acknowledge any temporal contamination of God himself, and is effectively 
back in the position of the apologists. As he says, “It is hard to see. .. how God 
creates temporal things and events without temporal movement in himself. . . .”!*! 


153. Here we cite the textbook that gave Augustine’s position its standard form for Western 
theology. Peter Lombard, Sentences, 3.1.3. 

154. John of Damascus, Expositio fidei, 77.5—8. 

155. Having undone the narrative meaning of trinitarian language in the first seven books of 
De trinitate, Augustine then desperately tries in the remainder to restore some meaning to trinitar- 
ian language by analogies from the created soul. For our purposes, we need not discuss this effort. 
The analogies are profound in themselves, but alleviate the trinitarian disaster not at all, as Augus- 
tine himself probably realized. Jenson, Triune Identity, 127-131. 

156. Augustine, De civitate dei, 1.11.10.1: “Ideo simplex dicitur, quoniam quod haberi hoc est.” 

157. Augustine, De trinitate, V.10. 

158. Ibid., 15.7. 

159, Ibid., 5.3. 

160. Ibid., 7.2. 

161. Ibid., 1.3. 
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With the hindsight of our position in history, we are here faced with a 
straightforward theological choice. At this precise point, the Western tradition 
must simply be corrected. The identities’ agencies ad extra do not achieve an 
undivided work because they are indistinguishable but because they are perfectly 
mutual. The proposition of the exclusively Western “Athanasian” Creed, “Such 
as the Father is, so is the Son, and so is the Spirit,” with the rhetorically impres- 
sive specifications that follow, must be understood of equality in deity, not of 
identity in deity. The distinction between the triune story as it is about God 
and as it is about creatures is not a distinction between the simplicity of time- 
lessness and the differentiations of temporality: eventful differentiation is real 
on both sides. 

It is not only sheer concern for truth that demands correction of Western 
trinitarian teaching. When logically detached from the biblical triune narrative, 
the Nicene-Cappadocian propositions about the immanent Trinity become for- 
mulas without meaning we can know. Augustine fully realized this: he taught that 
when we say “one being” or “three persons,” we communicate nothing at all, using 
these words only in order “not to remain silent” and using these particular words 
only because the church’s tradition mandates them.'® But meaningless forms of 
words, or forms of words whose meaningfulness is posited but declared unknow- 
able by us, can be recited but cannot be put to any other use. If propositions about 
God’s immanent triunity are denied cognitive content, they cannot function in 
the life of the church or elsewhere in the system of theology. 

And as the history of Western theology and piety worked out, the doctrine 
of Trinity did in fact become dysfunctional both in piety and theology.'®! By 
Schleiermacher’s time, he could simply record its obsolescence;'®> and that he 
recorded it with an innocent satisfaction untypical of this historically sophisti- 
cated thinker nicely confirms his own diagnosis.'® Reversal of Augustine’s mis- 
step is vital, for a religious fellowship in which the differentiating relations be- 


162. When they are understood of identity, the tradition tries to mitigate the damage with the 
doctrine of “appropriations,” according to which creation is predicated particularly of the Father, 
even though Father, Son, and Spirit are in fact together the Creator, redemption of the Son, even 
though .. . etc. But this is no help: the doctrine is either empty or modalistic. Further to the doc- 
trine of appropriations and its emptiness, Karl Rahner, The Trinity, tr. J. Donceel (New York: Herder 
& Herder, 1970). 

163, Augustine, De trinitate, 6.12; 7.11. 

164. For a brief sketch of the history as read by me, see Jenson, Triune Identity, 131-138. 

165. Friedrich Schleiermacher, Der Christliche Glaube, 7th ed. (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1960), 
458-473. 

166. Only recently have a few theologians, whom Western Christianity’s return to the situa- 
tion of a distrusted minority has made newly aware of the gospel’s religious oddity and so also of 
its metaphysical oddity, followed lines opened by Karl Barth and begun a contrary movement. We 
may mention Colin Gunton, The Promise of Trinitarian Theology (Edinburgh: T.&T. Clark, 1991); 
Robert W. Jenson, The Triune Identity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982); Jiirgen Moltmann, The Cru- 
cifted God, tr. R. A. Wilson and J. Bowden (New York: Harper & Row, 1972); Wolfhart Pannenberg, 
Systematic Theology, tr. G. W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1991), 1; Karl Rahner, 
“Bemerkungen zum dogmatischen Traktat ‘De Trinitate,” Schriften zur Uheologie (Einsidelen: 
Benziger Verlag, 1956), 4:103—133. 
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tween Father, Son, and Spirit had ceased to shape ritual and theology would no 
longer be the church, no matter how otherwise dedicated it was to one or an- 
other Christian value or slogan. 

It is time and past time for Western theology to move on from its effectively 
pre-Nicene doctrine of God’s relation to creatures, An authentically trinitarian 
teaching about the opera ad extra would be something like the following. The 
occurrence and plot of the life of God’s people with God depends as a whole upon 
the occurrence and plot of the life of God with his people. It does so precisely as 
this one life is in both aspects constituted in the Father’s originating, the Spirit’s 
perfecting, and the Son’s mediating of the two, and as it is the whole reality of 
God on the one hand and of the creature on the other. 


SEVEN 


The Patrological Problem 


I 


This is the first of three chapters whose titles end with “problem.” “Problem” is 
not here synonymous with “difficulty.” We will in each case be dealing with a 
complex of old and new questions that may in some of their aspects indeed be 
difficulties, even historic impasses, but may in other aspects be beckoning 
opportunities. 

The particular title of this chapter is something of a neologism. “Christology” 
and “pneumatology” are familiar rubrics of systematic theology; “patrology” is 
not, which is itself significant. The chapter’s initial problem is already before us. 
The Father is the God of Israel; the Father is one among three identities of the 
God of Israel. How can both of these propositions be true? 

The problem has a converse form, in which it is perhaps more historically 
familiar: Wherein is the one triune God one? The Trinity as such is the one God, 
and therefore the God of Israel; but also one person of the Trinity, the Father, is 
the God of Israel and therefore the one God. The ecumenical tradition has held 
that both of these propositions must be maintained. So John of Damascus: “[‘The 
identities] are united in ousia.. . and in not being distant or separated from the 
hypostasis of the Father. . . .”! The oneness of God is constituted both in the single- 
ness of the divine ousia and—using the standard patristic language—in the “mon- 
archy” of the Father, that is, in his role as sole arche, sole originating principle or 
source. 

But how do these two ways in which God is one themselves fit together? 
Notoriously, the Eastern and Western churches have joined them from opposite 
sides. The East has located the oneness of God in the Father’s monarchy, inter- 
preting the oneness of God’s being as constituted by the Father’s sheer givenness 


1. John of Damascus, The Orthodox Faith, 49.11-12. 
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as a person who is just as such the single source of all being, the being of Son and 
Spirit first and foundationally.2 The West has located the oneness of God in a 
posited utter simplicity of the divine ousia, reading also the relations by which 
the Father is arche of the Son and the Spirit as constituted in that simplicity. 
Neither solution has been fully satisfactory by itself. 

Jesus addressed the God of Israel as “my Father”; this is both the origin of 
the identification of “the Father” as one of the Trinity and a confirmation of his 
reality as the one God. Somehow this must be reckoned with, liturgically and 
conceptually. The necessity and strength of the Eastern way of thinking is the 
directness with which it can do this: it is precisely the personal identity of the 
Father to have no arche and to be the arche of Son and Spirit.’ Yet on this line we 
easily find ourselves back in the Arian trap. For we are very close to locating a 
part of what surely constitutes deity solely in the Father as identity, and so again 
excluding the Son and the Spirit from full deity. 

Father, Son, and Spirit are fully and mutually homoousios. The strength of the 
Western way of thinking is the simplicity with which it can say: therefore the Trinity 
is the one God. Yet also this line cannot in itself be satisfactory. As a hermeneutical 
principle, it easily distorts the biblical narrative, telling us to read “the Trinity” at 
places where we manifestly should see one of the three; moreover, the features thereby 
obliterated are precisely those that portray God as triune in the first place. We have 
seen a particularly brutal example in the previous chapter: Augustine’s reduction of 
the scene of Jesus’ baptism to a scene between the Trinity as such and the human 
person Jesus, so that God appears in the drama as a mere monad. 

What is needed is some position from which the truth of both modes can be 
affirmed while transcending their limitations. There is a third form of the prob- 
lem that is a sort of synthesis of the two forms of the problem so far noted: Is the 
Trinity itself a personal reality? Is “itself,” as just used, the right word? Should it 
not be “himself?” But if the Trinity is personal, as are Father, Son, and Spirit, how 
many divine identities are there? Four rather than three? Perhaps pursuing the 
problem in this form may suggest the way to a synthesis also of the solutions. 

Our discussion of this latter question will not be unbiased. If the Trinity as 
such is not properly to be regarded as personal, it will have to be regarded as 
impersonal. Attempts so to construe the matter‘ are surely counterintuitive and, 
moreover, seem always eventually to suggest that the impersonal Trinity is the 


2. John of Damascus, The Orthodox Faith, 8.199-200: “On account |diaj of the Father, that is, 
on account of the fact that the Father is, the Son and the Spirit are. On account of the Father the 
Son and Spirit have what they have, that is, on account of the fact that the Father has them.” 

3. Of recent Orthodox theologians, John Zizioulas has been most drastic and perhaps most 
influential in pressing such points. Being as Communion (Crestwood: St. Vladimir's Seminary Press, 
1985), 27-65. 

4. The most powerful recent attempt, and perhaps the most powerful attempt ever from an 
unquestionably orthodox thinker, is that of Wolfhart Pannenberg, Systematische Theologie (G6ttin- 
gen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1988-1993), 1:347—415. Those unpersuaded by the position taken 
in this chapter may turn to him for the available alternative. According to Pannenberg, the Trinity 
is not personal except as, in any given context, one or more of the three; the appropriate ontologi 
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“deep” deity and so to compromise the thoroughgoing personality of God as he 
appears in Scripture. We will attempt the opposite interpretation. 


I] 


We may start with a preliminary interpretation of “person.” A definition that 
became standard for all Western thinking was provided by Boethius in the sixth 
century: a person is an individual entity endowed with intellect.> This definition 
has been much criticized, and indeed it does not capture what seems most to 
differentiate those we treat as “persons” from those we do not; we can think of or 
imagine intelligent beings we would not easily call personal.° In this work, we have 
from the beginning assumed a modification of Boethius’ definition that need here 
only become explicit: a person is one with whom other persons—the circularity 
is constitutive—can converse, whom they can address. In this amendment of 
Boethius, the biblical logos as communicated sense replaces the Greek logos as 
merely possessed sense. 

Father, Son, and Spirit are plainly persons in the sense of this definition.’ Is 
the Trinity? At this point, we must sort out the concepts that tradition and we 
have used for the three more carefully than has previously been needed. 

The central Cappadocian concept was hypostasis, which was used for the 
logical product of “enumerable instance of a certain sort” and “subject of predi- 
cations.” An hypostasis is something that can be counted and to which charac- 
teristics can be attributed, some of these characteristics generic for all hypostases 
of the same ousia, and some differentiating the hypostasis from other hypostases 
of the same ousia and so making it countable among them. 

It is apparent that a hypostasis in this sense need not be a person in the sense 
we are pursuing. So far as the logic of the Cappadocians’ hypostasis is concerned, 
they could as well have illustrated with “the brown chair, the green chair, and the 
black chair” as with “Peter, Paul, and Barnabas.” 

The Cappadocians’ more conceptually powerful interpretation of hypostasis 
was tropos hyparxeos, “way of having being.”* Each of the three is a hypostasis, is 


cal concept for the Trinity simply as such is that of an energetic “field.” Pannenberg’s deep and 
comprehensive involvement in nineteenth-century German reflection is one of the great powers 
of his theology; in this matter, however, he may perhaps be more determined by Fichte than by 
Scripture. 

5. E.g., Eutyches contra Nestorium, MPI. 64.1343C: 

6. The primal example must be Satan: it is his ontological particularity to satis‘y Boethius’ defi- 
nition and nevertheless utterly lack personhood. There is doubtless some connection between the 
problem of demonology and the much-debated problem of machine intelligence-—as much popu- 
lar literature perceives. 

7. Learlier tried to ignore this plain fact, and developed a very different position than that which 
follows; Christian Dogmatics, ed. Carl E. Braaten and Robert W. Jenson (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1984), 1:170-172 and passim. 

8. ‘lo the synonymity of hypostasis and tropos hyparxeos, John of Damascus, The Orthodox Faith, 
8.107,122. “Mode of origin” might be more literal, but does not capture the usage. Hyparxis is at 
once “coming into being” and “having come into being = existence.” 
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differentiated from other instances of the same ousia so as to be enumerable by 
the different way in which this instance of deity has deity: the Father by being 
unbegotten and not proceeding, the Son by proceeding from God the Father in 
the way of being begotten, the Spirit by proceeding from God the Father in some 
ineffably other way. 

There is some ambiguity here. Does “A triune hypostasis is a particular way of 
having being” mean simply that he is a hypostasis whose differentiation from the 
others happens to be by the way in which he has the common divine being? Or does 
it more drastically mean that his hypostatic being isnothing other than a certain way 
of having being? So that the reality of a triune hypostasis is, so to speak, adverbial? 

The Cappadocians themselves did not explicitly consider the question. But 
they taught that the three are differentiated only by the active or passive relations 
between them. And they recognized only three ontological questions, Is it? What 
is it? and Howis it?, and taught again that only the last applies to the hypostases.'° 
It is therefore surely allowable to read them in the metaphysically revisionary way; 
the Western scholastic definition of the divine hypostases as “subsistent rela- 
tions”!! does just that, and we will follow. 

Finally, the preferred term in the present work, “identities,” is obviously 
chosen with persons in mind. Among other nuances, it construes self-identity 
on the horizon of time, as hypostasis does not. Yet its logic does not quite demand 
application only to persons. We will shortly see that this leeway is important. 

So soon as a decisive sense for the specificity of personal being appeared, the 
three were regarded as personal. The reason is plain: this is what they obviously 
are in Scripture’s narrative. Indeed, the matter is more direct: modern notions of 
personhood appear precisely when we note that some individuals are individu- 
ated by role differentiation within narrative, and just this is what Scripture does 
with Father, Son, and Spirit.!* Thus, whatever might have been conceptually 
possible for the Cappadocians, they did in fact illustrate their concept of hypostasis 
with Peter, Paul, and Barnabas. 

Language for this fact, however, came into trinitarian discourse from another 
tradition, that of the Latin-speaking West. At least by the time of Tertullian and 
so earlier than in the East, the Western church had acquired a standard trinitar- 
ian terminology: there are three personae—which, of course, becomes “persons” 
in languages derived from Latin—of one divine “substance.” !° Persona meant the 
actor’s mask, then his or her role, then a role played in society. The term appar- 
ently came into theology by way of exegetical use: biblical instances of God’s 
speech were said to be God speaking “in the person of” Father or Son or Spirit. 


9. Gregory of Nyssa, To Ablabius, That There Are Not Three Gods, Opera, ed. F. Miiller (Leiden: 
Brill, 1958), 3/1:117. 

10. Gregory of Nyssa, Ablabius, 135. 

11. Thomas Aquinas, Summa theologiae 1.29.3-4. 

12. To the origin of the notion of personhood, Zizioulas, Being as Communion, 27 65. 

13. To the following, René Braun, “Deus Christianorum”: Recherches sur le vocabulaire doctri 
nal de Tertullian (Paris: Universitaire, 1962), 107-109, 212-232. In the East, prosopon provided a 
close equivalent for persona, but was not linguistically central, as in the West. 
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A dramatic or social role can be played by more than one individual, and sev- 
eral roles can be played by one. The language of personae in its ordinary sense could 
therefore suggest a kind of modalism. But what if, with Tertullian, we say that some- 
thing isa social persona, to distinguish its specific reality? Then we specify an iden- 
tity that is constituted in a particular set of social relations of address and response, 
and therewith we speak indeed of personal being of the sort we are seeking. 

A persona in Tertullian’s sense is a subsistent social relation. It was in this 
very way that Tertullian distinguished and related the three,"4 in and by their 
mutual exchanges in the biblical dramatic narrative. The phrase so much used 
earlier in this book, personae dramatis dei, precisely fits Tertullian’s sense of Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit, and was indeed devised with him in mind. 

If this sense of “three persons” is taken seriously, it gives a twist to Cappadoc- 
ian teaching. The relations of origin that constitute the three are then taken as 
relations of address and response, of mutual converse. The Father’s speaking his 
Word, the act in which the Son is constituted, is in itselfa call for response, thereby 
constituting the Son as himself a speaking being like the Father. The Father’s 
breathing the Spirit, the act in which the Spirit is constituted, is in itself the Father’s 
entry into the communal freedom that the Spirit gives, to constitute the Spirit a 
personal agent also over against the Father. 


It] 


But now, are the languages of “persons” and of “identities” or “hypostases” so 
strictly correlated as we have so far assumed? Even if, with Tertullian, we think of 
personality ontologically and not as mere role-playing, and even if persona is then 
an immediately appropriate word for the three of biblical narrative, must one 
identity always be one person or one person one identity? 

Father, Son, and Spirit are three identities, and the Trinity is not an identity; 
the Triune God is always identified by reference to one or several of the three 
identities. Were it otherwise, there would be four divine identities; the Trinity 
would then have to be taken for the “real” God, and we would be back with 
modalism. But, because the Trinity is not an identity, must the Trinity therefore 
not be personal, or even “a” person, by some twist of the indefinite article? 

It has anyway been argued that such doctrines as those of original sin or the 
indwelling of Christ in the believer require a certain looseness in the connection 
between identity and personality; that Adam and his descendants, or Christ and 
believers, although distinct identities, are in some contexts one person. Perhaps 
no one has spoken quite so plainly on this line as Jonathan Edwards, the eigh- 
teenth century’s only at once fully Christian and robustly constructive theolo- 
gian: “What insight I have of the nature of minds, I am convinced that there is no 
guessing what kind of union and mixtion, by consciousness or otherwise, there 
may be between them.” Thus Adam and the human race, as to sin, are “one 


14. E.g., Against Praxeas, 4.4; 7.9; 11.9-10; 12.9; 21-23. 
15. Miscellanies (unpublished), 184. 
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complex person”;'® and in imputing Christ’s righteousness to us, God does not 
traffic in fiction, since he treats Christ and us as a single person, which we truly 
are just because he so treats us.!” 

The stated bias of this chapter—and the force of Edwards’ arguments, could 
we take them up'*—suggests this experiment. Let us consider that there may be more 
than one way to be personal, even to be “a” person, so that indeed, with Edwards, I 
may in one way be one person with Adam or Christ and in another way distinct from 
them not only by identity but also personally. Should this be the case, the problem 
about the personality of the Trinity could look very different than it so far has. 

The apparent one-to-one correlation between identity and personality is 
imposed in Western conceptual tradition by the usual Western interpretation of 
the self, of the one of whom I may say that lam he or she.'? For present purposes, 
we can identify three phenomena involved in selfhood. There is what Kant taught 
us to call the “transcendental unity of apperception,” the sheer focus of conscious- 
ness that constitutes a consciousness as a consciousness. There is the “I” or “me,” 
the diachronically identifiable individual, the possibility of saying, “It was I—that 
one—who did that, and then I—that same one—who suffered that, and then. . . .” 
And there is freedom, the mysterious relation between these two, in which fo- 
cused consciousness finds itself in the “I” whose consciousness it is. 

The standard Western reading of these phenomena posits a primal identity 
of the “I” and the focus of consciousness: in finding its “I,” the transcendental 
focus of consciousness does not achieve anything it was not all along.”” Freedom 
is then a relation internal to a fundamentally closed single entity and is thus a 
possessed faculty, “free will.” Selfhood is self-enclosure. And personality is onto- 
logically the possession of an individual, the “I.” 

But late- and postmodernity have been deconstructing this Western notion 
and experience of the self.?! The decisive step was the phenomenological obser- 


16. Original Sin (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1970), 391n1. 
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Zeugnis (Berlin: 1980), 176; “It seems. . . that with Luther the word ‘person’ is used for a concrete 
whole, the new ‘being’ that accomplishes the saving work, and not the divine hypostasis itself.” 
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19. See now Charles Taylor, Sources of the Self: the Making of the Modern Identity (Cambridge: 
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replaced by another, built perhaps from its fragment-signs; a favorite term in this connection is 
bricolage, the assembling of a new structure from fragments of former structures. 
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vation that the attempt of consciousness to identify itself as antecedently its own 
“T” always, in fact, fails. The “I” appears always within the field of consciousness, 
as one of consciousness’s objects and not as its perspectival focus. Within the 
history of thought specifically concerned with phenomenology of the self, Jean- 
Paul Sartre’s Transcendence” of the Ego perhaps best marks the break,” but analy- 
ses from other disciplines are often more illuminating.”4 

If the “I” is not primally identical with the focus of consciousness, then the 
self is not a “self-contained or “self”-sustaining something. The consequences 
of this deconstruction are nihilistic within secularist modernity itself, because it 
has no other reliance but the alleged autonomous monadic self. But Christian 
theology may greet it as liberation from a conceptual straitjacket. 

It should always have been apparent that Father, Son, and Spirit could not 
each be personal quite in the same way. Thus, for example, the Spirit, just as he is 
indeed spirit, is inherently someone’s spirit, so that he cannot be an autonomous 
someone; this is much of the reason that the West has had trouble conceiving his 
personality. To conceive the Spirit as person, we shall have to conceive a Free- 
dom whose “I” and whose focus of consciousness are outside himself as never- 
theless in his own way personal; this we will lay out in a following chapter. Whether 
there is then a way of being personal appropriate to the Trinity as such remains, 
of course, to be seen. But, freed from the doctrine that distinct personality is 
correlate to distinct identity, we are at least free to consider the question. 

A person is one whom other persons may address in hope of response. Our first 
step is to see that the space within which Christians address God allows and man- 
dates some flexibility also at this point. Christian speech to God is in the first in- 
stance addressed to the Father, with the Son and in the Spirit. But, just so, we enter 
the triune converse itself, and may then sometimes be so located in its mutual ex- 
changes that we address the Son, as in the primal liturgical cry Maranatha, “Come, 
Lord,”*> or the Spirit, as in the epicleses with which traditional liturgy is replete. 


“Poststructuralism” combines structuralist understanding of language with an ontological posi- 
tion widely held in late-modern Continental thought: the personal self is said to be constituted in 
and by language, to subsist only as the act of self-interpretation. The emblematic figure in this move- 
ment has been Jacques Derrida; e.g., Writing and Difference, tr. A. Bass (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1978). The combination undoes the self, for the human self, inescapably, does have history. If 
then the self is linguistic, constituted in self-interpretation, and if language’s history is discontinu- 
ous, then so is the self’s history; then the self is constituted only as an endless bricolage of succeeding 
self-interpretations. A human life can have no status as a whole; that is, there is no self. 

22. Meaning the opposite of transcendentality. 

23. The Transcendence of the Ego: An Existentialist Theory of Consciousness, tr. Forrest Williams 
and Robert Kirkpatrick (New York: Noonday Press, 1957). 

24, E.g., Louis A. Sass, Madness and Modernism (New York: Basic Books, 1992). Sass, a psy- 
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modernity’s particular form of madness, so-called schizophrenia. ‘he attempt to bea modern self 
fails and must fail, grandly or disastrously. 

25. 1 Corinthians 16:22. 
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Is there, then, a way of participating in the triune converse such that we ad- 
dress the Trinity as such, in whose converse we are enveloped? Clearly there can 
be no difficulty with crying out to Father, Son, and Spirit simultaneously, to the 
Trinity as association, if we may even here use the sociological distinction of com- 
munity and association. But, to continue with the distinction, it is the Trinity as 
community that might be a personality. 

For acommunity to be capable of converse and so of personality there must 
be someone who can be addressed as the community. In the case of the Trinity, 
there is such a someone: it was the very problem with which we began, that the 
Father is to be addressed as the God of Israel and that the Trinity is the God of 
Israel. How would—or does—such address to the Father as the Trinity happen? 

In the primary pattern of Christian speech with God, we stand before the 
Father speaking in community with the Son and, just so, impelled by the Spirit. 
We are enveloped by God, and only so able to speak with him. Is there a way, 
without unfaithfully abstracting ourselves from this envelopment, that we may 
so back away that we speak to the Father as the one triune God who envelops us? 

Surely there is: in pure doxology, we may and do address the Father as the 
begetter and breather of the Son with whom and the Spirit in whom we appear; 
we may glorify him simply in his triune role as arche of the deity into which we 
are taken up. We may praise the Father “with” the Son, as it is the Father who is 
with the Son, so that the Son is with us. We may praise the Father “in” the Spirit, 
as it is the Father who is in the Spirit, so that we are in the Spirit. Thus we may 
praise the Father precisely as the unity of equal Father, Son, and Spirit, within 
which we stand. 

There are therefore indeed two ways of addressing the Father, and in one of 
these ways he is addressed as the Trinity. The Trinity is not thereby posited as 
another identity than the Father, and yet the Father as Trinity is otherwise per- 
sonal than he is hypostatically. We may even say that the Trinity is “a person,” if 
in using this proposition systematically we remember that the identity that de- 
mands the article is the Father. This is what was to be established—or it is if such 
discourse as that of the last paragraphs does not altogether depart the limits of 
the meaningful. 

We may still, however, wonder if this duality is imposed by the reality of God 
and is not merely our device. Can we interpret the differing personalities of the 
Father as the Father, and of the Father as the Trinity, ontologically? On the scheme 
we have described, of transcendental unity of consciousness, ego, and freedom? 
All suggestions at this point must have an arbitrary air, as we again strain the limits 
of language. But let us make the venture. 

Perhaps we may say something like the following of the Father as the Father. 
Were he not, contrary to the primal fact of his own being as God, the Father of 
the Son, he would be a sheer transcendental consciousness, unidentified and 
unidentifiable also to himself. All that could be said of it—were there anyone to 
say it—would be that it is, and not where or when or of what; it would be a sheerly 
timeless event of awareness, very much in the style of Aristotle’s God. As it is, 
and therefore in the case of God must be, this consciousness finds his “I” in the 
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Son, just thereby becoming himself a focused locus of experience, and in such 
fashion that the Son and the Father are free for each other in the Spirit. 

And perhaps we may say something like the following of the Father as the 
Trinity. No contrary to fact abstractions are possible in interpreting this person- 
ality, since the Trinity is already supposed. We do not therefore start with the 
posit of a mere consciousness. The Father of the Son and breather of the Spirit, 
only as such himself a unity of consciousness, knows his “I” exactly as the arche 
of Son and Spirit, as the oneness of the one Trinity. And as he is thus his own 
only presupposition, as he is in traditional language a se, from himself, he is, with- 
out further ado, freedom. 


IV 


The position here developed locates the oneness of God rather more in the way 
of the East than in that of the Augustinian West. Yet it also differs from typical 
Eastern teaching,” and allows space for the Western form of discourse. Particu- 
larly, it allows preservation—indeed, rescue—of a chief achievement of Augus- 
tinianism, the “psychological” explication of the triune life. 

Augustine’s daring analyses may here simply be listed:”’ the Father is being, 
the Son knowledge, and the Spirit will; the Father is mind, the Son knowledge, 
and the Spirit love; the Father is memory, the Son knowledge, and the Spirit will.”* 
The Trinity is here indeed understood as a person, and Father, Son, and Spirit as 
the poles of the inner life that makes him personal. 

So long as identity and personality are correlated one to one, the “psycho- 
logical” reading of the triune life must eventually undo trinitarianism. To the 
extent that we practice this interpretation systematically, we must in the pro- 
cess mitigate the personality of the three, treating them not as persons but as 
inner functions of the exclusively personal Trinity, lest we end with four iden- 
tities. But when the Trinity is regarded as in one way personal, and Father, Son, 
and Spirit as in variously other ways personal, then Father, Son, and Spirit can 
be fully acknowledged as persons and also interpreted as poles in the Trinity’s 
personal life. 

There is another way of stating the matter. So long as identity and personal- 
ity are correlated one to one, the self is necessarily understood as a monadic en- 
tity, a self-possessed, closed unit. When the Trinity is understood as personal, 
God also will be so understood. Thus for Thomas Aquinas there are in God pre- 
cisely the two processions of knowing and willing, and so precisely two hypostases 
besides the Father, because knowing and willing are the two personal movements 


26. Thus we have flatly contradicted the perhaps most influential recent Orthodox thinker, 
Vladimir Lossky, who teaches that the three identities are differentiated precisely and only by their 
personalities, so that the relations are then only descriptions of the material diversity; A /’Image et 
a la ressemblance de Dieu (Paris: Aubrés-Montaigne, 1967 |posthumous]). 

27. Robert W. Jenson, The Triune Jdentity (Philadelphia: Fortress, ]982), 129--132. 

28. See further Jean-Louis Meier, Les missions divines selon Saini Augustin (Freiburg: 
Universitaire, 1960). 
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that in God’s case can be completed without transgressing the self-containment 
of the subject: God knows all and wills all in knowing and willing himself.” 

The revival of trinitarian theology in the later twentieth century was enabled 
precisely by Karl Barth’s destruction of this pattern.*® Barth’s doctrine of Trinity 
is in most respects straightforwardly Western. But he describes the inner-divine 
triune self-unfolding not as the dialectics of a self- containing subject but as the 
dialectics ofa self-revealing subject. The root of trinitarianism, according to Barth, 
is that God’s self-revelation poses three questions—Who reveals himself? What 
happens to reveal him? and What is the outcome of this revelation?—and com- 
pels the same answer, “God,” to all three, yet will not let us confuse the ques- 
tions. God is not personal in that he is triunely self-sufficient; he is personal in 
that he triunely opens himself. 


Vv 


Finally, it must be noted that we have dealt with this chapter’s assignment by using 
its problem, that the Father is both the God of Israel and one identity of the God 
of Israel, as itself the solution. This is sometimes the way of theology: to take a 
plain phenomenon of the gospel’s narrative that causes difficulty in certain con- 
ceptual connections and remove the difficulties by adjusting not the narrative but 
the connections. 


29. Summa theologiae, 1.27; 28.2. 
30. To the following, Robert W. Jenson, God after God (Minneapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1969), 
95-122. 


EIGHT 
cn 


The Christological Problem 


I 


So long as the definition of deity by impassibility is overcome only in the logic of 
certain trinitarian affirmations and not in principle, Nicene trinitarianism im- 
poses a heavy burden of conceptual dissonance. For it identifies one who under- 
went gestation, birth, growth, a human career, rejection, torture and execution 
as “true God.” 

The same dissonance was felt at the very beginning of the gospel’s history in 
the world taught by the Greeks. The more profound of that time embraced it as 
saving paradox. So Melito of Sardis: “The Impassible suffered... .” “God was 
killed. . . .”! Subordinationism relieved the strain by making the one who suffers 
something less than true God. But when the homoousion triumphed and sub- 
ordinationism was renounced, the dissonance was felt anew.” 

Some, again, accepted it, although perhaps with less enthusiasm for para- 
dox. These are usually referred to as the Alexandrian school of Christology, whose 
position may fairly be summarized: We have no idea how the Son, who is true— 
and therefore of course impassible—God, can have suffered, but somehow it 
happened. 

Others, usually referred to as the Antiochene school, refused to endure the 
dissonance. If we think with the culture that being God is defined by being im- 
passible, with the Gospels that Jesus the Son suffered, and now with Nicea that 


1. Antonius Caesar, 13.16. 

2. We thus start our historical setting of the christological problematic in the late fourth cen- 
tury. Our purposes would not be advanced by tracing the analogous opinions of earlier fathers; the 
trinitarian and christological problems had to be sorted out in sequence. Thus, ¢.g., nearly all later 
orthodox and heretical opinions can be discovered together in Athanasius. See fora prime instance 
the Letter to Epictetus, PG, 25.1049-1069. 
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God the Son is true God,’ and if we think all these things without the Alexandrian 
appetite for stubborn assertion, only one escape is open. We must so modulate 
the identification of Jesus as God the Son that when Jesus suffers, God the Son 
nevertheless does not. 

The Antiochene escape is in fact just the Arian escape, moved a notch.’ The 
Arians protected God from suffering by distinguishing the suffering Son Jesus 
from true God. It having now been dogmatically decided that the Son is true God, 
the Antiochenes protect God by distinguishing the suffering Jesus from the Son. 
The shielding ontological space between God and the passible Jesus is simply pried 
open ata different place:° at least so far as the divine mark of impassibility is con- 
cerned, Jesus must somehow be one thing and God the Son another. 

The Antiochenes set the terms of debate, and thereby the problems were 
created that have occupied “Christology” ever since. With varying awareness or 
consistency, it had in the practice of Christian discourse generally been taken for 
granted that the subject of the gospel narrative is the one Christ. Even with the 
apologists’ doctrine of the preexisting unincarnate Logos, Christians had talked 
as if, given the Incarnation, “Christ,” “Jesus,” “Logos,” “Son of Mary,” “Son of 
God,” and so forth were all in one way or another names for the protagonist of 
the Gospels and Lord of the church. Now “the Logos” and “God the Son” came 
to be taken as identifying descriptions of a divine entity who as himself is simply 
an other than the man Jesus. Thus theology was set a new problem: of construing 
a unity between two distinct and metaphysically polar entities. 

Again with varying degrees of clarity, the identity of Christ as the Son or the 
Logos had been located in his relation to the first identity of the Trinity, the Father. 
“Christ is the Son of God” affirmed the relation to the God of Israel that Christ 
claimed in addressing him as “my Father.” “Christ is the Word of God” meant 
that the Father speaks and Christ is the speech; or, in the apologists’ theology, 
that the Father thinks and Christ incarnates the thought. Now the identity of Jesus 


3. The way in which precisely Nicene enthusiasm could press toward a new evasion is dramati- 
cally displayed in the thinking of one of the leaders in the fight against Arius at Nicea, Eustathius of 
Antioch, who seems to have anticipated the whole later Antiochene Christology. See the fragments 
of his more strictly theological works in Michel Spannent, Recherches sur les écrits d’Eustathe 
d’Antioche, avec une édition nouvelle des fragments dogmatiques et exégétiques (Lille, 1948). E.g., frag. 
46: “Those who presume to predicate suffering of God the Logos are insane... ;” frag. 43: “The 
God-bearing man, who consented to suffer death for humanity’s sake, received power as, so to speak, 
the honor of the combat. ...” 

4. An earlier generation of scholarship gave the Antiochenes great credit for their alleged at- 
tention to the historical Jesus. This was an egregious error. Quite transparently in the texts, 
Antiochene concern for the man Jesus, except possibly in the case of Theodore of Mopsuestia along 
one line of his thought, had nothing to do with honoring his humanity but was on the contrary 
motivated by almost frantic passion to protect God from contamination by it. 

5. Even the ways in which Antiochene theology constructed a unity between the God and the 
sufferer to construe a figure of Christ were anticipated by the Arians. E.g., Asterius the Sophist, 
frag. xiv, in Gustave Bardy, Recherches sur Saint Lucien d’Antioch et son école (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1936), 339-357: “Since whatever the Father wills the Son wills the same ... , therefore he and the 
Father are one... .” 
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as the Son or as the Word came to be conceived as residing instead in his rela- 
tion to the second identity of Trinity: he is the Son because he is—-somehow— 
one with “the” Son, he is the Word because he is—somehow—one with “the” 
Word.® 

Moreover, this construal of Christology, in its concern to protect Christ’s 
deity from defilement, created a new and wholly artificial problem about his 
humanity. One could hardly devise a more direct expression of ordinary Chris- 
tian conviction than “Jesus saves.” But “Jesus” is the name of a human person, 
while “saves” is something God does. The same separation that protects the Logos 
from human suffering must conversely deprive the man Jesus of such godly power. 
How, now, is the great proposition of the Greek fathers, that “the flesh” of Christ 
is “life-giving,” to be justified? 

In this chapter, we will chiefly be concerned with the problem of deity and 
suffering; the problem of humanity and saving power will be more directly ad- 
dressed as we encounter it in later chapters. But we must not wholly forget the 
latter question here. 


II 


To begin,’ the Antiochenes had the theologians. One at least, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, was a major creative thinker. Here we can be concerned only with 
his construal of the relation between the Logosand Jesus, which became more or 
less the standard Antiochene doctrine.® 

According to Theodore, in Christ there are two “natures” (physeis), that is, 
as he adapts the word, two active personal entities, each of its kind: the Logos and 
“the man.”? The Incarnation is that these are “conjoined.” Within the conjunc- 


6. That this is both a shift and a misstep was made fully clear to me by Wolfhart Pannenberg, 
Grundziige der Christologie (Giitersloh: Mohn, 1964), 335-378. In the present author’s judgment, 
Pannenberg’s clarity at this point is one of his chief material contributions to dogmatic theology; 
the indebtedness of much of the systematic structure of the following to Pannenberg’s work may 
be stated here once for all. 

7. For our purposes we can elide the historically important prelude provoked by an eager dis- 
ciple of Athanasius, Apollinaris of Laodicea. Apollinaris tried to maintain the old unitary grasp of 
the God-man within the emerging metaphysical contrast between the Logos and the suffering Christ. 
He did this by abrupt measures: a human person is, he said, in any case a compound entity, of tran- 
scendent spirit and temporal flesh, and in the instance of Christ the Logos is this spirit. The pro- 
posal was unceremoniously condemned at Constantinople, but raised consciousness of the prob- 
lem. Richard A. Norris, Manhood and Christ: A Study in the Christology of Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963). 

8. Perhaps the best accessible summary statement by Theodore himself is the eighth of the 
Catechetical Homilies, ed. and tr. Raymond Tonneau, Les homilies catechetiques de Theodore de 
Mopsueste (Vatican City: 1949). 

9. E.g., Catechetical Homilies, 193: “We must confess both: the nature that assumes and the 
nature that is assumed. .. . Gad is the one who inhabits, and the man is his temple, in which the 
one who built it has come to dwell... .” 

10. Catechetical Homilies, 57: “Te |jesus| is God because of his close conjunction with that divine 
nature who really is God.” 
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tion, each remains the sole logical subject of the characteristics and actions appro- 
priate to him.!! 

The content of the conjunction’ is that the Logos and Jesus so intimately 
cooperate in the Logos’ work of perfecting humanity, beginning with Jesus him- 
self, that Jesus must share in the worship due the Logos for this work: we address 
and honor him as God the Logos and are not wrong to do so.'> We are not therein 
wrong because at the end, when the joint work is complete, so will be this shar- 
ing; the Logosand the man Jesus will then be jointly the single available addressee 
of the doxological acclamations—as “Son of God” and “Lord”—with which glo- 
rified creatures will worship the Logos.'4 In the meantime, the Logos is protected 
from suffering.'° 

In 428, an Antiochene named Nestorius became bishop of Constantinople 
and set out, like many new pastors, to reform his congregation’s liturgy. He was 
particularly offended by his people’s delight in acclaiming Mary as Theotokos, 
“Mother of God.” The attribution was old in liturgy and dear to popular piety, 
but inhabiting and emerging from a womb are nevertheless a paradigm of that 
from which the Antiochenes thought they had to protect God. Nestorius made 
his point in a series of sermons: “Mary . . . did not bear the deity... ; she bore a 
man.”!¢ While he was at it, he went to the heart of the matter: “And the incarnate 
God did not die, but raised him in whom he was incarnate. . . .”!” 

Nestorius’ sermons quickly became notorious. The same incompatible reli- 
gious commitments that had agitated the Arian controversy were only awaiting 
new occasion. Cyril, bishop of Alexandria—and so Athanasius’ successor—at- 
tacked Nestorius in open letters, and once again the mutual condemnations and 
opposing synods began. 

With Cyril, the Alexandrians had their theologian. His great concern was for 
continuity of divine agency throughout the gospel narrative, for theological war- 


11. In Theodore’s commentary on John, this becomes simply bizarre: he goes through clause 
by clause, sorting out the narrative between what is done by the Logos and what is done by the 
man. Commentary on the Gospel of John, ed. & tr. into Latin, J.-M. Vospe, Corpus Scriptorum Chris- 
tianorum Orientalium (Paris: Louvain, 1940), vols. 62-63. 

12. To the following in greater detail, Francis A. Sullivan, The Christology of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (Rome: 1956). 

13. E.g., Catechetical Homilies, 137: “Because of the close conjunction [synapheia] which this 
man has with God the Son, all creation honors... him.” 

14, Ibid., 135: “.... a single logical subject.” 

15. Ibid., 141: “It was certainly not the divine nature that suffered death, but that man whom 
he assumed as his temple. . . .” Note the “he”; “the divine nature” is not here an abstraction, but is 
simply equivalent to “the divine one.” 

16. “First Sermon against “Theotokos,”” Friedrich Loofs, ed., Nestoriana: Die Fragmente des 
Nestorius (Halle: 1905), 251-252. 

17. Ibid., 252. This may not indeed have been the heart of the matter for Nestorius personally. 
He seems to have been more moved by sheer loathing of maternity than by anything else. Any form 
of words was anathema that could entail “that God the Logos originated in a belly.” Sermon xiv, 
Loofs, Nestoriana, 286. 
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rant to read the Gospels whole as God’s own story.'® It is throughout the story 
God the Son who becomes human and who by what he does as human unites us 
to himself and his Father.'? Thus it must—somehow—be God the Son who is 
the subject even of the suffering that belongs to the human narrative: “We con- 
fess that the very one. . . who is only-begotten God—and who is indeed accord- 
ing to his own nature impassible—suffered in the flesh for us. . . .”?° One must 
even confess “the death according to the flesh of the only-begotten Son of God.”?! 

Cyril insists that, however one denotes Christ, by “God the Son” or “Jesus” 
or any other biblical name or title, anything one then says about him is predi- 
cated of the same subject, the incarnate God.” The heart of Cyril’s Christology is 
a strong version of what would later be called “the communion of attributes”: 
the doctrine that sentences such as “God the Son has a mother” or “Jesus is life- 
giving,” sentences with a subject that apart from the Incarnation would pick out 
one of Theodore’s two “natures” and a predicate that apart from the Incarnation 
would name an exclusive attribute of the other, so that the sentence would be 
false, can be true of the Incarnate if the gospel story demands them.”* 

When he was formulating to his own conceptual taste, Cyril’s slogan for all 
this was that we are to confess “one nature, of God the Logos, that has been 
enfleshed.”*4 “One nature” sets the singularity of the gospel narrative’s logical 
subject. Cyril here uses “nature” as did Theodore, for a concrete active entity. He 
chooses this ontologically robust marker for the one subject, instead of a more 


18, Third Letter to Nestorius, Edward Schwartz, ed., Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum (Berlin: 
1927), i.i.1.33-42: “We do not divide the evangelical narratives of our Lord among... two sub- 
jects. ... One must attribute all the narratives in the Gospels strictly to one subject, to the Logos’ 
one hypostasis become flesh.” 

19. Second Letter to Nestorius, ed. Schwartz, J.1.1.25-28.3: “The Son born of God the Father 
according to his nature is the one who then ‘came down,’ ‘became incarnate,’ ‘was made man,’ ‘suf- 
fered, ‘rose again,’ and ‘ascended into heaven.”” Cyril is reciting the Nicene creed’s narrative, making 
“only-begotten Son of God” the subject of the narrative. The difference between him and Nestorius 
is nicely displayed in that Nestorius’ interpretation of this creed made the subject of the narrative 
“one Lord,” taken as neutral over against the natures. 

20. Second Letter to Nestorius, i.i.1.25-28.6. 

21. Ibid., 7. 

22. To Theodosius, on True Faith, ed. Schwarz, i.i.1.25-28.29: “The sacred writings proclaim 
him sometimes as a whole and single human who is, in the Incarnation, the understood subject of 
his deity, and sometimes, vice versa, as God who is the understood subject of his humanity.” Pre- 
cisely at this point, Cyril denies the entire Antiochene concern. Ibid., 32: “If we ask, “Who was it 
who ...?’ the answer is always ‘Christ,’ also when speaking of degradation or ignorance.” 

23. So, e.g., in the one direction, First Letter to Successus, ed. Schwartz, i.i.vi.151—157.10: “There- 
fore we say the body of Christ is divine since it is the body of God. It shines with unutterable glory 
and is incorruptible and holy and life-giving.” That Christ Is One, PG, 75.1340: “It is this same one, 
the Crucified . .. , who is the Lord of glory.” And in the other direction, ibid., 1332: “When we read 
“grew in wisdom and knowledge and grace’ this must be predicated of (the incarnate Son)... and 
so also hunger and thirst. And indeed, even when we read that he petitions the Father to escape 
suffering, we attribute also this to the same one.” 

24. Yo the Noble Ladies, on True Faith, ed. Schwartz, i,v,62—118.10: “... mian physin tou theou 
logou sesarkoumenen ...” 
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noncommittal term of formal logic or grammar, to show that the attribution of 
all Christ’s characters and actions to the one subject is demanded by the reality 
of the case. “God the Logos” is then identified as this subject. Finally, Christ’s 
humanity, his “flesh,” is introduced by a verb: that the Logos is human is what 
happens with him for our sake. 

But does not the Logos’ being human then also constitute “a nature”? Does 
not Christ “have a human nature”? Of course, says Cyril,> if by that we mean 
that he lacks nothing necessary for Jesus to have been merely a particular human 
being.”¢ Cyril can therefore also say there are two natures in Christ, meaning that 
the one Christ is everything required to be God the Son and everything required 
to be this particular?” human being, that he instantiates the full attribute-set that 
specifies each.** When “nature” is used with this more abstract sense, the conti- 
nuity of the Logos’ story has to be evoked some other way; here Cyril calls on the 
language of “hypostasis.””? It was this second kind of Cyrillian conceptuality to 
which the orthodox theological future belonged. 

We need not recount the controversy’s (mostly deplorable) history. Only two 
events need be noted. The first: in the wake of the Council of Ephesus in 431 which, 
although it went far to accommodate Antiochene concerns, condemned Nestorius, 
the church east of the empire’s borders ceased to cultivate fellowship with the 
empire’s church. Known to the rest of us as the “Nestorian” church, and to her- 
self as “the Church of the East,” this was for over a millennium the chief mission- 
ary community throughout Asia. 

The second: the Western church made one of its theological forays. In 449, 
Pope Leo, fearful that the Alexandrians were compromising Christ’s humanity, 
sent a letter to another council at Ephesus,*’ since known as “The Tome of Leo.” 
Leo’s basic slogan was an unexceptionable piece of established Western tradition: 


25. Cyril notoriously plays with a nice grammatical point. He teaches mia physis tou theou Logou 
sesarkoumene, not mia physis tou theou Logou sesarkoumenou. That Christ Is One, 1292. 

26. Thus Cyril rejects Apollinaris’ attribution of Christ’s suffering to a “flesh” that is not 
inspirited in the usual human way, because this makes the suffering less than a human experience. 
If someone, in thus rejecting Apollinarianism, wants to say that Christ “suffered in human nature,” 
very well. “But if this is true, must we not agree that two natures subsist after the union . . . ?” In- 
deed, but only if it is understood that their distinct subsistence is in “representations of the mind 
{nou phantasiais]” only. Second Letter to Successus, i.i.vi.157-162.5. 

27. Perhaps Cyril was not so clear on this precise point as one could wish. His followers any- 
way, worked it out. John of Damascus, The Orthodox Faith, 55.2—-11: ““Nature’ can taken in mere 
concept... , or taken jointly as it is in all hypostases of the same species . . . , or taken individually 
together with (individuating) accidents as it is in one hypostasis. . . .” When it is said that the Logos 
assumed human nature, “nature,” according to John, is taken in the third sense. 

28. Cyril explains how he can accept a peace-formula cast in Antiochene language. “They | the 
signatories of the formula] understand the {two] natures ‘from which’ Christ is thought to be, as 
obtaining only conceptually [en pilais kai en monais ennoiais], and have taught the distinction of 
natures only, as they say, in order not to obliterate the distinctiveness of deity and humanity. . . .” 
To Accacius, 1.1.1V.20-31, 15. 

29. Second Letter to Nestorius, 3: “Uniting . . . ensouled flesh to himself according to hyposta- 
sis [ kath’ hypostasin|, the Logos became man... .” 

30. Since known as the “Robber Council” for the arbitrariness of its proceedings. 
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Christ is “true God” and “true man.” But this was explicated by a more devel- 
oped proposition: “For each nature is agent of what is proper to it, working in 
fellowship with the other: the Word doing what belongs to the Word and the flesh 
what belongs to the flesh. The one shines forth in the miracles, the other submits 
to the injuries.”*! This is either the Antiochene doctrine or something rather 
cruder. Leo’s letter was ignored then but later played a determining role. 

A great council finally assembled at Chalcedon in 451. Unlike Nicea or Con- 
stantinople, it broke no new theological ground. Its proceedings anticipated much 
modern ecumenical dialogue: the parties came together by condemning extreme 
positions on all sides, devising a convergence statement put together from exist- 
ing documents and slogans of the parties, and agreeing to live with any remain- 
ing dissensus.** 

The council set out to make peace around “the teaching of Cyril” in its more 
accommodating version.** The decree’s opening sections clearly follow that line. 
The fathers confessed “one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ... , com- 
plete in deity and... complete in humanity . . . , true God and true man, homo- 
ousios with the Father according to deity and homoousios with us according to 
humanity. . ., born of the Father before all ages according to deity and, the same 
one, born in these last days of Mary the Virgin, the Mother of God, according to 
humanity.” So long as “one and the same” subject is clearly affirmed, and the test 
case of the Logos’ own birth from Mary, as “the same one,” is in place, the reality 
and authenticity of each of the Son’s two natures can be insisted on to anyone’s 
content. 

But then, just at the conceptual heart of the decree, matters cease to be so 
straightforward. “One and the same Christ” is confessed as subsisting “in two 
natures,” that are one because they are “in one subject and one hypostasis,” each 
nature retaining its “difference of nature” from the other and its “distinguishing 
character”—this last a further quotation from the “Tome.” 

An alternative before the council was “from two natures.”** This would have 
continued the moderate version of Cyril’s doctrine, teaching that the division of 
the natures, although these remain distinguishable abstractly, is transcended in 
the one hypostasis.*> “From” did not in Cyril’s use have chronological meaning, 
as if there were first two actual natures who then came together. It is “from” the 
realm of possibility that two natures emerge into one hypostasis: one can con- 


31. Epistola Papae Leonis ad Flavianum ep. Constantinopolitanum de Eutyche, cited here from 
Decrees of the Ecumenical Councils, ed. Norman P. Tanner (Georgetown University Press, 1990), 
1:79.3-7: “Agit enim utraque forma cum alterius communione quod proprium est, verbo scilicet operante 
quod verbi est, et carne exequente quod carnis est.” One can hardly refrain frorn translating: “For 
each nature does its own thing... .” 

32. For the decree: Council of Chalcedon, Definitio Fidei, Tanner, 1:86.14-87.2. 

33. Paul Galtier, “Saint Cyrille d’Alexandrie et saint Léon le Grand a Chalcidoine,” Das Konzil 
von Chalkedon, ed. Aloys Grillmeier and Heinrich Kraft (Wiirzburg: 1951), 1:345-387,. 

34. Galtier, “Saint Cyrille,” 358-362. 

35. Cyril of Alexandria, Second Letter to Nestorius, 3: ‘The result of the Incaration is “one Christ 
and Son... from both [ex amphoin] ... deity and humanity. . . .” 
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ceive of a Jesus who would have been this man but would not have been the 
Incarnate Son.*° 

Leo’s representatives at the council compelled the use of “in” instead of 
“from.”*? This produced a text that either says nothing at all about a new relation 
between deity and humanity in the one hypostasis, or suggests an Antiochene 
version of it. Additionally, the council affixed the “Tome” to the decree as an 
authorized interpretation; thus the “natures” may, in context of the total docu- 
ment, be taken as each a distinct agent of its part of the gospel narrative. 

Chalcedon accomplished much. It connected the trinitarian and christo- 
logical discussions terminologically: as there is one divine nature in three hypos- 
tases, so in Christ there are divine and human natures in one hypostasis. And it 
established necessary dogmatic boundaries of christological interpretation and 
speculation. We may not circumvent Nicea and after all posit an ontologically 
mediating being by concocting a hybrid of deity and humanity—as the Antio- 
chenes feared the Alexandrians were doing. Nor to avoid this may we posit a 
merely human Jesus as our savior, energized to this role by an inspiring, conjoined 
Logos—as the Alexandrians feared the Antiochenes were doing. 

Yet it must also be said that Chalcedon does these salutary things only if we 
do not read it too closely. It was therefore a failure as ecumenical reconciliation, 
for with the stricter Antiochene wing of the Eastern church already a lost cause, 
Cyril’s more determined followers in the remaining imperial church read Chalce- 
don’s decree very closely indeed. 

In Chalcedon’s central formula, it is “one hypostasis” that must carry the con- 
ceptual burden of Cyril’s concern for the theological unity of the gospel narrative. 
But although the text speaks profusely of the ontological status of the “two natures,” 
its final version, missing the “from,” provides nothing comparable about the “one 
hypostasis.” The appended “Tome” says that each nature is a distinct agent of the 
gospel narrative; the decree nowhere speaks of an agency of the one hypostasis. 

Thus the question may even be asked, Does hypostasis actually mean anything 
in this text? It could perhaps be thought that it was to have the sense it had in exist- 
ing trinitarian theology. But in trinitarian theology, it is a hypostasis that has a “dis- 
tinguishing character” and is an agent within the total divine saving history; in 
Chalcedon’s decree, these features are attributed instead to the natures.** 

Putting all the foregoing together, Chalcedon’s more suspicious readers con- 
cluded that the decree’s “in one hypostasis” is not successfully a concept, so that 
the decree’s repetition of “one and the same” is verbiage.*? It is hard to say they 
were wrong, taking the text just as it stands. 

Hypostasis could carry the burden of denoting the one Christ in the conti- 
nuity of his saving action only if it had an ontological weight in Christology 


ie 


36. Joseph Lebon, “La christologie der monophysisme syrien,” Das Konzil von Chalkedon, 
510-534. This proposition is in itself extremely dubious, but that is not our immediate concern. 

37. Galtier, “Saint Cyrille,” 358-362. 

38. For the monophysites, it was always Leo’s “agit utriusque ... that was the final offense.” 
E.g., Severus of Antioch, Letter 1, tr. E. W. Brooke, Patrologia Orientalis, ed. R. Griffin and F. Nau 
(Paris: 1919), 12/2:175-186. 

39. Lebon, “La christologie,” 565-566. 
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matching that which it had acquired in trinitarian teaching. Within the doctrine 
of Trinity, it was an achievement of the Cappadocians to construe the relation of 
one nature and plural hypostases. But in Chalcedon’s Christology, it is the other 
way around: one hypostasis is said to have plural natures. Further creative think- 
ing is obviously wanted, but Chalcedon’s text suggests none. 

Perhaps more than any other body of dogmatic decision to date, the for- 
mulas of Chalcedon posed and pose the question, Where do we go from here? 
The Church of the East had already gone her way and, so long as Nestorius re- 
mained condemned, found in Chalcedon, with its alleged adherence to Cyril, 
no reason to return. And, in the decades after the council, those parts of the 
Egyptian and Syrian churches most committed to Cyril’s theology gradually 
followed their suspicion of Chalcedon into a further schism. These were known 
as “monophysites,” “one-naturites,” for their love of Cyril’s base formula, and 
eventually became the so labeled separate churches that still exist. 

Cyril’s followers who remained within the imperial church went on to pro- 
duce an interpretation of Chalcedon that made it say what, in their view, it should 
have said. By a strong version of the communion of attributes, they made the one 
hypostasis be the “synthetic” agent of the whole gospel narrative, both of what is 
divine in it and of what is human in it,“° and they identified the eternal Logos as 
himself this hypostasis.*! This “neo-Chalcedonian” Christology was dogmatized 
by a Second Council of Constantinople in 553,” although with little immediate 
effect outside Constantinople’s narrower communion. 

The Western church, for the most part, continued unperturbed on its previ- 
ous way, effectively meaning “Leo” when it said “Chalcedon” and materially ignor- 
ing the council of 553; in a historical study, we would have to describe the priva- 
tions of this path, and will in fact return to some of them in later chapters. And 
we would also have to recite the further and tortured christological conflicts of 
the Eastern church. But the structure and difficulties of inherited Christology are 
sufficiently before us and must now occupy us more directly. 


Ill 


We may begin by reminding ourselves, as in an earlier connection, that these 
“natures” and so forth are not to be counters in an independent metaphysical 
exercise. In christological context all are—or ought to be—analytically different 


40. John of Damascus, The Orthodox Faith, 58.43~50: “Since Christ is one and his hypostasis 
is one, it is one and the same who wills and works divinely and humanly. . .. And since Christ is 
one and the same who wills according to each nature, the concrete will is one and the same... .” 
59.193-196: “He did not do human things in the human way, for he is not only man but also God. 
Whence it is that his sufferings are life-giving and salvific. Nor does he do divine things in the di- 
vine way. . .. Whence it is that he performed divine signs by touch and speech. .. .” 

41. Ibid., 46.24-30: “God the Logos was not united to flesh antecedently hypostasized in itself, 
but... came in his own hypostasis to dwell in the womb of the holy virgin, and hypostasized .. . , 
from the holy blood of the virgin, flesh animated by a rational soul. . . .” 

42. This is done mostly negatively, by excluding every possible Antiochene reading of Chalcedon. 
See particularly Second Council of Chalcedon, Anathemas against the “Three Chapters,” 4. Some of 
the excluded readings look very much like they are the plain sense of the text. 
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ways of referring to Jesus as the Son. What Christology is—or ought to be—about 
is the Jesus who appears in the Gospels, as he is in fact the Son of God he was 
accused of claiming to be. 

Thus, if we speak of a “divine nature,” what the phrase in its way denotes 
must be this one. If we speak of a “human nature,” what the phrase denotes in 
its different way must be this one. If we speak of “a single hypostasis,” what the 
phrase denotes in its yet different way must be this one. And all of this lan- 
guage—as any new language we might devise—speaks truly about this one only 
as it displays him as the Son, that is, as it displays this one’s relation to the Fa- 
ther in the Spirit. 

The gospel, we said at the beginning, is always some form of the claim, “Jesus, 
the one who . .. , is risen from the dead,” with the ellipse filled by whatever nar- 
rative identification is needed in a context. The doctrine of Trinity and the canoni- 
cal Gospels given, a necessary form of the gospel is: “Jesus, the one who. . . , is 
one of the Trinity,” with the ellipse filled from the Gospels. Proper “Christology” 
would be hermeneutic of this form of the gospel.** 

We will draw one more time on the labors of the ancient church. In the sev- 
enth century, Maximus Confessor,"* perhaps antiquity’s last creative thinker, 
Christian or pagan, and a churchman at home both in West and East, turned his 
attention to a prominent but hitherto theologically slighted item of what can 
appear in the ellipse: Jesus’ petitionary prayers to the Father, and particularly those 
in which, as in Gethsemane, a possible difference appears between Jesus’ desires 
and those of his Father. Imperial theologians had tried—in the event, unsuccess- 
fully—to reconcile the monophysites by proposing that although there are two 
natures in Christ, there is only one will (“monothelitism”). This called attention 
to the passages just mentioned. When Maximus was drawn into the discussion, 
he saw that these must surely describe a human assent by Christ to God. There- 
fore the will here active must belong to Christ’s “human nature,” and, as there 
are two natures in Christ, so there must be two wills (“dyothelitism”).*° 

But how can that work? We can perhaps see how one person might have two 
“natures” of some sort, but how can there be one person if these include two wills? 
Maximus’ theological creativity emerged in answering that question. 


43, The present project is here in full material agreement with Christoph Schwébel, “The Triune 
God of Grace,” The Christian Understanding of God Today, ed. J. M. Byrne (Dublin: Columba Press, 
1993), 49-64. 

44. To the following history, Francois-Marie Lethel, Theologie de ’Agonie du Christ (Paris: 
Beauchesne, 1979), 28-45. 

45. The extent to which the general patristic tradition had lost courage at this and related points 
can be seen in its great summarizer. John of Damascus, The Orthodox Faith, 91.86-99: “Some things 
are according to pretence [kata prospoiesin], as when he asked ‘Where have you laid Lazarus?’ For 
... he did not need them to tell him. . . either as God or as man. . . . Some things are according to 
accommodation and leading, as ‘My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?’ For. . . neither as 
God nor as man was he forsaken by the Father. .. .” 

46. This was dogmatized at a Third Council of Constantinople in 680-681. The victory of 
dyothelitism was too late for Maximus, who died after torture in exile for treason, i.e., for his oppos 
ition to the monothelile solution; hence his title “Confessor.” 
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If willing belongs to nature, then the Son’s divine will, according to Cap- 
padocian trinitarianism, belongs to what Father, Son, and Spirit are together. But 
will as something three persons are together can only be understood as mutual 
harmony; thus Maximus’ statement of Christ’s divine will is that he “has one good 
pleasure with the Father and the Spirit.”4” Christ’s divine will is therefore not 
something he individually possesses; it is his participation in the triune life inso- 
far as in the mutuality of Father, Son, and Spirit some things are freely chosen 
instead of others. Nor then is Christ’s divine willing his individual making of 
decisions: the Son in his own nature has no decisions to make about the Father’s 
will, for obeying the Father is identical with his subsistence as the Son.*® 

On the other hand, as the Son is the human Jesus, he does, according to 
Maximus, have decisions to make about the Father’s will, decisively, about the 
Father’s command to suffer for his fellows. He assents to the Father’s command, 
in Gethsemane and throughout his life, and this assent is a true act of decision, 
indeed of painful decision. In his human nature, the Son wills our salvation “as 
having become obedient to the Father even unto death.””’ As our salvation is 
willed by God, it is willed jointly by the three persons; as it is willed individually 
by Christ, the choice is a human choice. With this insight, the Lord’s historical 
human life is fully acknowledged in its soteriological role for the first time in tech- 
nical Christology.*” 

Could Jesus have disobeyed? No, but not because of any external constraint 
on his human act of decision. Here we approach the heart of Maximus’ Chris- 
tology. Christ’s humanity is exactly as ours, so far as what he is.*! Thus his choos- 
ing and deciding proceed as do ours; the “self-determined motion” of his will 
differs from ours only in being more authentically self-determined because not 
in bondage to sin.>* But he differs from us in the way that he is, to be and do 
whatever he is and does. For his human life occurs at all, with whatever he is and 
does, only as there occurs the divine identity called the Son, only as there is in 
God this second “mode of having being.”** “Thus his act of willing is, as a de- 
scribable act, exactly as ours; but its ontological qualification transcends ours and 
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47. Opuscula, PG, 91:68D: “. .. hos tautan syneudokon patri kai pneumati.. . 
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50. Lethel, Theologie, 17. 
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is divine.” Jesus’ “Let it be so” in the garden and elsewhere is a proper human 
decision, but one that only occurs as God the Son’s actuality in the triune life; 
and the actuality of the Son is perfect obedience to the Father. 

What then of the “one hypostasis?” The neo-Chalcedonians made the hy- 
postasis identical with the Logos and the one agent of the saving narrative;*° 
Maximus inherits this. To state the one hypostasis’ relation to the two natures, 
they had combined the formulas of Cyril and Chalcedon: the natures are those 
“from which he is and in which he is”—thereby, of course, the formula of 
Chalcedon is deprived of any actual function. Maximus accommodates the for- 
mula to the thinking we have just described by adding yet a member: the natures 
are those “from which he is and in which he is and which he (simply) is.”°’ Thus 
the hypostasis is not a third entity® in which the natures are somehow synthe- 
sized; the hypostasis is each and both of the natures, and yet neither alternately 
or merely simultaneously, for the Cyrillean “from which” stands.°? 

We must ourselves draw out the last consequences of Maximus’ formulas, 
and so leave him, for he never quite drew them himself. The Logos as a triune 
identity is a tropos hyparxeos; that is, he is a subsisting relation to the Father, the 
subsisting relation of being begotten. If we adhere to this and follow Maximus’ 


55. Opuscula, 91:60C: “Hosper oun kai to thelein autou kurios men on phusikon kath’ hemas, 
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presentation of monophysite concerns is Werner Elert, Der Ausgang der Altkirchlichen Christologie 
(Berlin: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1957), passim. 
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arguments to their end, we will say: the second identity of God is directly the 
human person of the Gospels, in that he is the one who stands to the Father in 
the relation of being eternally begotten by him.*! 

May we now finally say that God the Son suffered, without evasive qualifica- 
tion? It was dogmatically settled before Maximus that “one of the Trinity suffered 
in the flesh.” But it had still been possible to regard his suffering as in such fash- 
ion “in the flesh” as to be exterior to his identity as God.® That is no longer pos- 
sible for Maximus. The man who is the Son suffers in that he freely assents to the 
Father’s command to do so, and so possesses his suffering as his own. Maximus 
therefore can and must name this person, with full conceptual rigor and intent, 
“Suffering God.”® We may still apprehend paradox in his position, but the para- 
dox is now not that the presumed impassible Logos suffers, but that the suffering 
Son is the Logos of the presumed impassible Father. 

We return to our own path and language. The person of the Son is the one 
delineated by the gospel stories of the man Jesus. Our address to him, in which 
we know him as personal, is that of human beings to a human being. To be sure, 
this man has died and can now be addressed only because he is risen. This means 
that we see and hear and touch him in the special way called sacrament: what we 
see or touch or hear does not look or feel or sound like a member of the species 
homo sapiens, but like a loaf and cup or book or whatever sacramental “element” 
is instituted for an occasion. Nevertheless, if the relevant institution is true, it is 
the human person Jesus of Nazareth whom we meet in any act of the church’s 
sacramental life. He talks to us by the word of the church, and we see and touch 
him and so are able to respond. 

Thus, when we come to plot the Son’s personhood on the ontological fac- 
tors of selfhood—focus of consciousness, “I,” and freedom—we will start from 
the dictum that he finds his “I” and is free in the same way that other human 
beings do—or, rather, that other humans find their “I” and are free as does he. 
Just so, we can wait for the locus on the human creation to lay this out; here we 
need only the dictum itself. 

This human personality is then an identity of God in that before the Father 
in the Spirit he lives the mutual life that God is, in that not only is he born in 
created time of the Virgin but is born eternally of the Father, in that not only is 


61. New Testament scholarship, if sufficiently drastic, arrives at the same point. So Ruldolf 
Bultmann, The Gospel of John, tr. G. R. Beasley-Murray (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1971), 19: “The 
man Jesus is, as the Revealer, the Logos.” 

62. Second Council of Constantinople, Anathema 10. 

63. Which the Western church by and large continued to do, and a good many Eastern neo- 
Chalcedonians as well. To the latter, Elert, Ausgang, 128-312. Even John of Damascus would re- 
lapse, The Orthodox Faith, 51.57-61: “If indeed we say that the natures of the Lord indwell one 
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he judged and delivered to death by Pontius Pilate but is delivered over by the 
Father’s judgment. And, vice versa, this identity of God is a human personality 
in that he fully participates in the converse that constitutes human community. 

The christological concept of “nature” has swung back and forth between 
unhelpful abstraction, as it denoted merely the list of attributes a god or human 
being must have, and disastrous concretion, as it has denoted “the Logos” and 
“the man” Jesus, who under the logic governing the definite article have proven 
impervious to unity. What is needed is to understand “divine nature” and “human 
nature” in a way that does not achieve concretion by the definite article or gener- 
ality by abstraction. 

What is surely required is to recognize that “humanity” and, in a way we will 
later make more precise, “deity” must be communal concepts. That Christ has 
the divine nature means that he is one of the three whose mutuality is the divine 
life, who live the history that God is. That Christ has human nature means that 
he is one of the many whose mutuality is human life, who live the history that 
humanity is. There is a difference between these propositions in that the three 
who live God’s life make only one God, whereas the many who live humanity 
make many human beings; but that point we have considered before. 

It is “one and the same” who lives both of these communal stories. This one, 
the one that Christ is, is dogmatically® specified to be the Logos: Christ’s identifi- 
cation as one of the Trinity and his identification as one of us are not ontologically 
symmetrical. Christ’s human history happens because his divine history happens, 
and not vice versa. This means that Christ as a participant in human history is 
definitive for all other participants—we will, of course, return to that. More to 
our present concern, it means that as God the Son he must ontologically precede 
himself as Jesus the Son. In the tradition’s language, he “preexists” his human 
birth. What kind of “pre-” can that be? 


IV 


Our culture has offered two ways of interpreting a “preexistence,” deriving from 
its two great providers of metaphysical options, Aristotle and Plato.” Aristotle 
offers the picture of linear time infinitely extended in both directions. A prece- 
dence of the Son to created events, including his human life, can then be seen as 
his location in a time before the event of creation. It is doubtless this picture that 
has inhabited most believers’ minds. Theology, however, early rejected it, for-— 
retaining Aristotle’s conception of time as the measure of physical events—it 


65. And, indeed, what else could be meant by the formula with which John of Damascus sums 
up patristic thinking on this point? The Orthodox Faith, 51.18-22: “[The one hypostasis] carries 
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66. However ineffectual Constantinople If’s dogmatization of neo-Chalcedonian Christology 
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quickly saw that the doctrine of creation requires this time to be the measure only 
of created events, so that the notion ofa stretch of linear time preceding creation 
must be oxymoronic. Augustine’s formulas are classic: “The world was not made 
in time but with time”;® “In no time was there not time.”°° 

To avoid the Aristotelian picture, theology depended—mostly inexplicitly— 
on Plato’s concept of eternity as sheer absence of time, which, of course, was also 
Aristotle’s conception of eternity proper. Christ’s preexistence would then be his 
timeless being, and this is doubtless the concept most believers have consciously 
affirmed. But this eternity is the very one whose incompatibility with the gospel we 
have had so laboriously to trace; as we have seen at every step, it cannot accommo- 
date a triune God, and so of course not Christ’s preexistence as the divine Son. 

Rightly to construe “In the beginning was the Word,” we therefore need an 
accommodation for “preexistence” not suggested by the Greeks; here is a spe- 
cific place in which theology must do its metaphysics in a predominantly nega- 
tive relation to the culture. In this chapter, we will make only a beginning, to be 
continued in chapter 13. Three observations must govern our efforts. 

First, we should be taught by what may seem the inconsequence of biblical 
reference to Christ’s preexistence. Thus in John’s prologue we read that “In the 
beginning was the Word,” and that the Word then “became flesh.” But before we 
cast too simple a scheme of successive states of the Word, that he is first unin- 
carnate and then incarnate, we should note that in the Gospel so introduced we 
find this Word himself testifying to the mode of his preexistence: “Before Abraham 
was, I am.””° It is precisely the aggressively incarnate”! protagonist of this Gospel’s 
narrative who says this of himself, and he puts his antecedence to Abraham in 
the present tense. Thus despite what may at first seem the obvious reading of the 
prologue, we may not, if we follow the Gospel it introduces, conceive the pre- 
existence of the Son as the existence of a divine entity that has simply not yet be- 
come the created personality of the Gospels. 

Or, again, in Colossians the same “he” who is “firstborn from the dead” is 
the one in whom “all things in heaven and earth were created.””* The impossibil- 
ity of determining where to locate Jesus’ birth in the recital of Philippians 2 is 
notorious. Nor did Paul, editing the hymn for his purposes, have any need to draw 
a line, since for him it is simply “Jesus Christ” “through whom” all things exist.” 

Two theologians above all, from the second century and the twentieth, have 
been resolute in following such leads. The first, Irenaeus of Lyons, will here only 
be mentioned, although discussion of his remarkable trinitarian metaphysics”! 


68. De civitate dei, X1.6. 

69. Confessions, 11.14.17: “nec aliquo tempore non erat tempus.” 

70. John 8:58. This Gospel’s notorious love for the absolute and near-absolute appearance of 
“I am” in its protagonist’s mouth is also to the point here. 

71. In the canonical text. What was likely the case in earlier versions of this Gospel is another 
question, and beside the theological point. 

72. Colossians 1:15-18. 

73. 1 Corinthians 8:6. 

74. Yo which sce now Douglas Farrow, “St. Irenaeus of Lyons,” Pro Ecclesia 4(1995):333--355. 
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could in fact substitute for the following discussion of the other, Karl Barth. 
Irenaeus’ Logos, whether preexistent or walking among us, is always the person 
Jesus.”° This evokes formulations that in the context of the Logos-theology he 
adapted from Justin seem violently paradoxical: “The Word of God, who is the 
Saviour of all and the ruler of heaven and of earth, who is Jesus, who assumed 
flesh and was anointed by the Father with the Spirit, was made to be Jesus Christ 
{emphases added].””° 

According to Barth, God’s being is most decisively construed by the notion 
of decision. God is so unmitigatedly personal that his free decision is not limited 
even by his “divine nature”: what he is, he himself chooses. But that must be to 
say, God is the act of his decision.”” Thus the doctrine of election, of God’s choice 
“before all time,” is for Barth the center of the doctrine of God’s being.” 

If we then ask what is chosen, in the act of choice that is the eternal being of 
God, Barth’s answer is: he chose to unite himself, in the person of Christ, with 
humankind; he chose to be God only as one person with the man Jesus. But since 
God is his act of choice, God in making this actual choice not only chooses that 
he will be the man Jesus; as the event of the choice, he is the man Jesus.” 

Thus it is the Incarnate Son who is himself his own presupposition in God’s 
eternity:®° the Incarnation happens in eternity as the foundation of its happen- 
ing in time,*! in eternity as the act of decision that God is, and in time as the car- 
rying-out of what God decides. To intend the Son’s preexistence, we must look 
to where “the reality of the divine-human person of Jesus Christ, before the foun- 
dation of... all other reality, is identical with the eternal purpose of God..., 
and where the eternal purpose of God. . . that precedes all created reality is iden- 
tical with the reality of the divine-human person of Jesus Christ.”*? 

We need not adopt Barth’s total construction to affirm his insight. “Before” 
the existence of the Incarnate there is the eternal triune life, in the actuality of 
which it is decided that there be a created history and a life of the Son in that 
history. If we then ask who is the second identity of this eternal triune life, in which 
the created life of the Son is decreed, we must answer that it is that same incar- 
nate Son. 

This answer will seem circular only if we, perhaps subliminally, persist in 
plotting the triune life on a time line, or as a timeless point from which all points 
on the time line are equidistant. But the triune God’s eternity can be plotted 


75. E.g., Against Heresies, 3.9,.2—3; 2.6.1; 3.12.13. 

76. Ibid., 2.4.3. 

77. Karl Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik (Ziirich: Zollikon, 1932— ), 2/1:296-305. 

78. To this, Robert W. Jenson, Alpha and Omega: A Study in the Theology of Karl Barth (New 
York: Thomas Nelson, 1963). 

79. Kirchliche Dogmatik, 2/2:107-109. 

80. Ibid., 110-116. 

81. Ibid., 4/1:66. 

82. Ibid., 2/2:1 16. 

83. For my critique, in its earliest version, Jenson, Alpha and Omega, 146-171. 
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neither way. The triune God’s eternity is precisely the infinity of the life that the 
Son, who is Jesus the Christ, lives with his Father in their Spirit.*4 It is in that 
infinity that Christ precedes himself. 

Second, all the previous said and maintained, we nevertheless cannot stop 
with it, for what the dogma rightly posits and what we are seeking to interpret is 
a birth of the Logos as God that enables and therefore must be somehow anteced- 
ent to his birth as man.®° There must be in God’s eternity—with Barth, in his 
eternal decision—a way in which the one Jesus Christ as God precedes himself as 
man, in the very triune life which he lives eternally as the God-man. 

Scripture displays the how of this matter by the relation within it of the Old 
Testament to the New. It has been yet another unfortunate legacy of the Logos- 
theology that in construing Christ’s preexistence we jump over the Old Testa- 
ment, that is, over the precedence of Christ to himself that actually appears in 
Scripture’s narrative. 

It is the biblical Son who is his own presupposition in God’s eternity; we 
cannot retreat from that insight. But in the full narrative of Scripture, we see how 
the Son indeed precedes his human birth without being simply unincarnate: the 
Son appears as a narrative pattern of Israel’s created human story before he can 
appear as an individual Israelite within that story. Precisely because it is the ac- 
tual person of the biblical narrative that is his own presupposition in eternity, 
this antecedence must be taken as itself eternally actual. 

In the triune life, what ontologically precedes the birth to Mary of Jesus who 
is God the Son, the birth, that is to say, of the sole actual second identity of that 
life, is the narrative pattern of being going to be born to Mary. What in eternity 
precedes the Son’s birth to Mary is not an unincarnate state of the Son, but a 
pattern of movement within the event of the Incarnation, the movement to incar- 
nation, as itself a pattern of God’s triune life. And here again we have gone as far 
as we can in this chapter—if, indeed, we have not already gone farther than lan- 
guage can at all carry us. 

There is a set of questions that is often confused with the question of the Son’s 
precedence as God to his actuality as the God-man: What if God had not created? 
Would he not still have been the same God he is? And would not the Son then have 
been the same one he is, although he could not have been Jesus? Would there not 
have been an unincarnate Logos who was just that? The answer to all the last three 
questions must be Yes. But having answered the contrary-to-fact questions them- 
selves, we must resolutely say no more. About how God could as the same God have 
been other than Jesus the Son and his Father and their Spirit, or about what that 
would have been like, we can know or guess nothing whatsoever. 


84. Pp. 215-221. 

85. In earlier work, | failed to pursue this question properly. The Triune Identity (Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1982) rightly denies the actuality of a Logos asarkos as the second identity of Trinity, but 
inadequately distinguishes the proposition that the Son’s eternal birth from the Father eternally 
precedes his reality as Incarnate from the proposition that a Logos asarkos linearly precedes the 
Incarnation. 
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The question of the knowability and unknowability of God has many lay- 
ers, others of which will occupy us later. At this first encounter, we simply have 
an error to avert. What might be thought to be unknowable is an actual 
unincarnate Logos lurking somehow before or behind or beyond Jesus the Son. 
There is no such thing, to be known or unknown. What there is, is the possibility, 
stipulable by contrary-to-fact propositions and not otherwise, that the Son could 
have been an unincarnate Son. What created minds cannot accomplish is to 
predict the way of God’s life were it not what it is—indeed, we cannot even know 
if God himself could make that prediction. 

Third, we have so far followed the tradition, and spoken only of Christ’s 
“preexistence.” But, just so, the tradition drastically truncates the ways in which 
Scripture refers to a foundation of Christ’s life in eternity. Indeed, the logic of 
what one might call a founding “postexistence” of Christ is more central in the 
New Testament than is the notion of “preexistence.” Here is another place at which 
the eschatological character of the biblical narrative has been slighted and must 
be newly observed. 

A notorious Pauline crux for exegetes may guide us in this logic, if we sim- 
ply allow it to say what it seems plainly to say. Paul introduces his gospel to the 
Roman Christians by identifying the object of his faith. This is “Jesus Christ,” 
whom Paul specifies, on the one side of a parallel construction, as “originated 
from David’s seed, according to flesh,” and, on the other side of the construc- 
tion, as “determined God’s Son . . . ,according to Holy Spirit, from resurrection 
of the dead.”8* We must carefully observe the parallels and their shifts. As crea- 
ture, Christ has an origin; as Son of God,*’ he does not have an origin, but rather 
a determination. Parallel to David’s seed as that “from” which he originates as 
creature is resurrection as that “from” which his being God’s Son is “determined.” 
And parallel to his reality as creature is “Holy Spirit.” 

Paul does not here say that Christ was not the Son before his Resurrection; 
in speaking of Christ’s Sonship, he altogether avoids the concept of a beginning- 
point and substitutes—or keeps from a text he appropriates—“determined,” a 
word he does not otherwise use but which elsewhere in the New Testament re- 
fers to God’s eternal decision.** Nevertheless, he retains the preposition that in 
the parallel specifies origin: that “from” which Christ’s Sonship is “determined” 
is not his birth or a preexistence but his Resurrection. He is Son in that he is 
resurrected. 


86. Romans 1:3-4. The standard translations are more or less helpless before Paul’s careful and 
utterly compressed constructions. It is the consensus of the exegetes that Paul here adopts and edits 
a pre-Pauline confession, and the hypothesis is convincing. But since there is no consensus on the 
extent of the editing, the hypothesis is also of very little help in understanding the canonical text. 
In any case, precisely because Paul here worked as editor, we must assume he was satisfied with the 
subtleties of the resultant text, and it is these that concern us. 

87. That Paul does not here use “Son of God” as the title ofa human Messiah is made obvious to 
all but the most ideological exegete by its antithesis to “flesh,” that is, creatureliness, It does not fol- 
Jow that Paul had any very specific notion of what being “Son of God” involved metaphysically. 
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Whatever else a “resurrection” may be—and fuller exploration of that must 
come in its place—it is at very least the overcoming of death, that is, of what rel- 
egates a life to the past. “Resurrection” is at a minimum of its meaning the loca- 
tion of the risen one’s life in the future, and in a future that, because death is 
past, for it must be unlimited. But only God’s future is unlimited; eschatological 
life can only be entry into God. In that Christ’s Sonship comes “from” his Res- 
urrection, it comes from God’s future into which he is raised. 

Thus Christ’s Resurrection is for Paul the “first fruits” of the Eschaton,® a 
prolepsis of the perfection of all things in the life of God. And thus in the Gospels 
the turning-point scene of the Transfiguration,” in which the church has seen 
the revelation of Christ’s inherent glory as God, is by consensus of exegetes an- 
cient and modern and by its own self-presentation a Resurrection-appearance 
ahead of time.°! 

Accordingly, the parallel in our text to Jesus’ status as “flesh” is “Holy Spirit.” 
In the Gospels, baptism with the Spirit and with the fire of final judgment are one 
and the same,” and that Jesus’ works are done in the Spirit means that they are 
done from the pressing futurity of the Kingdom.* In Paul’s discourse, as in Israel’s 
Scripture, the Spirit is above all life-giving and liberating, and just so is anticipa- 
tion of the End, transformation by the power of what we shall be in God.” 

How does Christ’s birth from God precede his birth from the seed of David? 
Led by this sort of logic in the New Testament, we must answer: Christ’s birth 
from God precedes his birth from the seed of David in that in God’s eternal life 
Christ’s birth from God is the divine future of his birth from the seed of David. 
Nor is this paradoxical unless we again forget that God’s eternity is the infinity of 
a life. For what obtains in lifealways comes from a future; the difference between 
God and us is that he, as the Spirit, is his own future and so is unboundedly lively. 
Therewith we are on the threshold of the next chapter. 

We will linger on that threshold for one more paragraph. Only the Father 
begets the Son—and breathes the Spirit—to be the sole arche of deity. But how is 
the Father thus outgoing? In that he is free, even from the limits of himself, that 
is, in that the Spirit beckons him.” Therefore, that the Spirit rests upon the Son 
is not a phenomenon merely of the economic Trinity—there are in any case no 
such phenomena. The freedom in and into which the Son is begotten of the Fa- 
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ther is the Spirit. That is, the antecedence of the deity in and into which the Son 
is begotten is the Spirit. 


V 


And what, one time more, of God’s passability or impassibility? The God of Exo- 
dus and Resurrection is assuredly absolute Lord, and so indeed not subjected to 
created time’s contingencies. The notion could never occur to any biblical writer 
that an event or aspect of history could be outside the Lord’s control. This is 
doubtless much of the reason Christian theology has had such difficulty resist- 
ing the lure of the doctrine of divine impassibility, deeply alien although the 
doctrine is. But the question is, How does God transcend time’s contingencies? 

With the proposition at last in place that the sufferer of the Gospels is, with- 
out qualification or evasion, the second identity of God, we are free to say what 
would otherwise have been obvious to faith all along. God the Son suffers all the 
contingencies and evils recorded in the Gospels, and concludes them by suffer- 
ing execution. God the Father raises him from the dead; nor do we have reason 
to think of this act as dispassionately done. So and not otherwise the Father tri- 
umphs over suffering. God the Spirit is the sphere of the triumph. And “triumph” 
is the precise word: the Father and the Spirit take the suffering of the creature 
who the Son is into the triune life and bring from it the final good of that crea- 
ture, all other creatures, and of God. So and not otherwise the true God tran- 
scends suffering—whatever unknowably might have been. 

And if we are now free to affirm without obfuscation that the one person, 
God the Son who is Jesus, suffered, we are also free to affirm the other side of the 
“communion of attributes” with equal simplicity: this same person, Jesus who is 
God the Son, bears among us the power of God. We may take our doctrine from 
the fourteenth-century “Thomas Aquinas of Byzantium,” Gregory Palamas: Jesus 
as a man “receives in himself the fullness of perfect and full deity,” so that his 
creaturely actuality, his “flesh,” is itself “the infinite fountain of holiness.” Jesus’ 
human action and presence is without mitigation God’s action and presence, with 
whatever that must do to and for creatures.” 

Within the terms set for Christology by the Antiochenes, such propositions 
as these last have always had—or been accused of having—a certain unreality, as 
if the human person had been absorbed and transformed into something like a 
divine creature, a halfway mediator yet again. But once it is clear that there truly 
is only one individual person who is the Christ, who lives as one of the Trinity 
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and one of us, and that he is personal precisely as one of us, then to say that he as 
creature is our savior—or that he as creature exercises any divine power—is sim- 
ply to say that he plays his role in the triune life and does not need to abstract 
from his human actuality to do so. 

Our divine savior is not an extra metaphysical entity, whether the unincar- 
nate Logos of the Antiochenes or “the Christ” of the more feeble sorts of modern 
theology. He is Mary’s child, the hanged man of Golgotha. This doctrine will be 
decisive throughout the second part of this work, as we try to understand the life 
of the church and the Kingdom of God. 


NINE 


The Pneumatological Problem 


I 


Speaking of “the” pneumatological problem may be itself problematic, for his- 
tory has bequeathed a considerable agenda of religiously significant and uncer- 
tainly resolved questions about the Spirit. We will first describe these, then try to 
discern an underlying unity. The discovery or creation of problems about the 
Spirit has been a specialty of the Western church, and the story told in this chap- 
ter will be a Western story. But we will also find that Eastern certainties have been 
purchased at an unacceptable price. We begin with a pair of questions explicitly 
posed by Western theology’s founder. 

First, spirit is what God is, and so spirit is what the three triune persons are 
together and equally, as the divine nature. Augustine asks, How, then, is one of 
the three specifically “the” Spirit? Again: the Spirit is Love, as love is the perfec- 
tion of spirit. But all three triune persons are one love. How, then, is one of the 
three a hypostatic Love?! 

The problem is imposed by Scripture. The same Gospel in which the Spirit 
appears most explicitly as “another” than the Son and the Father also contains 
the Bible’s closest approach to a definition of the divine nature, that “God is 
Spirit. . . .”? The problem is religiously important: Is invocation of the Spirit any- 
thing distinctive over against invocation simply of God? Is Pentecost a peer of 
Easter or does it merely display a meaning that Easter would in any case have? 
The first position has been endlessly pressed on the West by Orthodoxy;? in the 
judgment of the present work, rightly. 


1. De Trinitate, 5. 
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Augustine’s own solution is that the Spirit proceeds from both the Father and 
the Son to be the bond between them, and therefore is hypostatically what the Fa- 
ther and the Son are in common.‘ The solution of course presumes that the Spirit 
indeed proceeds “from the Father and the Son” (ex patre filioque), as Augustine did 
teach° and as the Western interpolation into the Nicene creed® was to have it. The 
Eastern church, however, has for a millennium and still in recent ecumenical 
exchanges’ regarded “the filioque” as a sort of original sin of “Latin” theology.® 
Augustine’s solution to his problem thus only provided matter for a further and 
ecclesially more severe problem, to which we must return at some length. 

Second, the Spirit as a triune identity must be identified by his relations to the 
Father and the Son. But, Augustine says, no relation “appears in the name “Holy 
Spirit,” since there could conceivably have been a monadic God who as such was 
spirit and holy. A relation only appears when Scripture says the Spirit is given by 
the Father or the Son; therefore the distinguishing predicate of the third triune 
identity must, he says, be “Gift of God.”? The genitive is both subjective and objec- 
tive: the Holy Spirit is God given by God.!” But if the identity of the Holy Spirit is 
that he is the Gift of God, how, Augustine asks, is he a divine identity when there 
are no creatures for him to be given to? How is he hypostatically eternal, if he is 
dependent for his identifying relation on the existence of Israel or the church?! 


third Person of the Trinity. . . .” For explicit affirmation of the second position, Karl Barth, Kirchliche 
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the spirit of both. . . . If then any of this three is properly to be designated love, what more apt than 
that it should be the Holy Spirit?” 
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Augustine’s problem, strictly as stated, must be disallowed. Precisely “spirit” 
is in fact usually a relative term in biblical usage; as we will see, that is much of 
our problem with it.!* And we should no more want to specify an identity of the 
Spirit without reference to Israel and the church, without the created commu- 
nity whose spirit he in fact is, than we should want to specify an identity of the 
Son without Jesus. That we cannot say how the Spirit could have been the “gift of 
God” apart from the existence of creatures is only proper; everything said to the 
analogous point in the previous chapter may be taken as repeated here mutatis 
mutandis. But an underlying problem nevertheless remains. 

What exactly is the relation by which the Spirit is an identity other than the 
Father? The question is, again, religiously weighty; if we cannot linguistically iden- 
tify the Spirit by a specific unique relation of origin and if we posit in God only 
relations of origin, we cannot specifically invoke the Spirit, as the church in fact 
intends to do. The ancient recourse that the Spirit proceeds from the Father ina 
way unknowably different from that in which the Son proceeds from the Father 
only restates the difficulty; the concluding scholastic formula, that the Spirit’s 
relation of origin is “anonymous,”!? is mere resignation. 

A son of a father anyway subsists as other than the father; and if in the case 
of God we say the filial person is not other than the filial relation, the analogy 
thus stretched is there to be stretched.'* But the spirit of someone does not any- 
way subsist as other than the someone; therefore, in this case it accomplishes noth- 
ing conceptually merely to say that what subsists is the relation itself, if we do not 
otherwise specify the relation. 

Continuing the agenda, we next describe a question created by rare Western 
rejection of Augustine’s teaching. As did the fathers before him,!> Augustine 
taught, “The Holy Spirit’s gift is nothing other than the Holy Spirit.”!° Accord- 
ing to Augustine, the Spirit is “the mutual . . . love by which the Father and the 
Son love one another,” and it is this very love with which the Spirit fills also us.'7 
It is, to be sure, an audacious doctrine: “Therefore the love which is of God and 
which is God is specifically the Holy Spirit; by him God’s love is diffused in our 
hearts, and by this love the whole Trinity indwells us.”'* 

The doctrine was too audacious for subsequent theology. By the time Peter 
Lombard wrote the textbook of Western scholasticism, Augustine’s teaching had 


12, The true conceptual assignment is most bluntly posed by Paul’s usage, which perfectly 
encapsulates the total Scriptural usage. Thus, in the famous saying 2 Corinthians 3:17-18, “[T]he 
Lord is the Spirit,” and simultaneously this Spirit is “the Spirit of the Lord.” 
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become an option. Lombard asked whether “the Holy Spirit is himself the love 
... by which we love God and the neighbor” and decided for Augustine.'? The 
doctrine that the Spirit is the bond of love between the Father and the Son re- 
mained the chief axiom of subsequent Western pneumatology. But later theol- 
ogy did not generally follow Lombard and teach that this same bond is also that 
which binds us to God and one another—although there have always been rebels 
against the standard position, notably including Martin Luther”? and Jonathan 
Edwards?! 

Augustine and Peter Lombard are surely right and the later majority wrong. 
If the Spirit is truly a personal being, he finally has only himself to give; the notion 
that the Spirit could give gifts of love without giving himself betrays an imper- 
sonal conception of the Spirit. At the same time, the Spirit’s gifts must indeed be 
understood truly to enter the possession of the recipient.” 

The true mystery here is simply the mystery of personal love Gifts of love 
can genuinely belong to the recipient, without transforming the recipient into 
the giver, just as they are plural and in their plurality are not individually identi- 
cal with the self of the giver. Yet in their mutual completeness they are neverthe- 
less nothing but their giver. So here: the Spirit’s gifts in their separateness— 
according to which I may in this life be, for example, prophetic without always 
being loving, and even in the Kingdom may be more prophetic than some and 
less loving than others—become actual factors in my created life: nor do I be- 
come the Holy Spirit. And yet the gifts are nothing but the giver, who in his iden- 
tity with them gives precisely himselfto me. Thus the real question is, Do we truly 
think of the Spirit as person? 


II 


Finally we must come to the disputed filioque that has divided the Eastern and 
Western churches: the doctrine that the Spirit proceeds from the Father “and the 
Son.” That the Western church should not unilaterally have added this phrase to 
the text of an ecumenically dogmatized creed is now widely agreed,” but the 
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problems of order involved in redressing the fault are not here our concern. We 
are concerned with the phrase’s theological function, in and out of the creed, and 
with the Eastern church’s more strictly theological objections. 

The West’s initial motive for the creedal insertion was not so much to say 
something about the Spirit as to say something about the Son. Against christo- 
logical speculations originating in the Spanish church that were judged to miti- 
gate the Son’s deity, the Western church adopted the Augustinian theologou- 
menon” to guarantee the Son’s originality in deity with the Father: just as the 
Father breathes the Spirit, so does the Son. Whether this was necessary or effec- 
tive may well be disputed. 

But the filioque has also its own meaning, and this cannot be abandoned. In 
the biblical narrative, the Spirit indeed comes to us not only from the Father but 
also from the Son.”° We need note only one passage, decisive for John’s under- 
standing of the Resurrection: “He breathed on them and said. . . , ‘Receive the 
Holy Spirit.’”?¢ The filioque reads this giving into God himself, and just therefore 
must be maintained, however it is to be systematically integrated or whatever may 
be worked out about the creed. For it is the very function of trinitarian proposi- 
tions to say that the relations that appear in the biblical narrative between Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit are the truth about God himself. 

Nevertheless, Orthodox critique does point to a real problem with Western 
teaching. To see what that is, we may turn to mature forms of both the teaching 
and the critique, to Thomas Aquinas’ doctrine of the Spirit’s procession and to 
the vehement attack on it by a father of the twentieth century’s resurgent Ortho- 
dox theology, Vladimir Lossky. 

According to Thomas, if the Spirit did not proceed from the Son, “he could 
not be personally distinguished from him at all.”?” The identities are distin- 
guished only by their relations, and Thomas argues that the relations can dis- 
tinguish identities only by “opposition.” If the relations distinguished identi- 
ties simply by being different, the Father would be two identities, for he has 
one relation to the Son and a different one to the Spirit. Relations distinguish 
identities only when they are mutually exclusive, as are “begetting” and “being 
begotten.””5 “Being begotten” and “somehow otherwise proceeding” are not 
thus “opposed.” 

Being begotten and otherwise proceeding, with their converses, are, how- 
ever, the only relations available, unless we are to posit triune relations other than 
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relations of origin.”? Under these circumstances, if the Son and the Spirit are to 
be understood as two identities, we cannot think only of the relations between 
the Father and each of the Son or the Spirit, but must somehow with one of these 
relations construe an “opposed” relation between the Son and the Spirit them- 
selves. The relations, that is, must make a triangle. Begetting and being begotten 
are preempted. Only two possibilities remain: that the Son proceeds from the 
Spirit, “which no one suggests”; or that the Spirit proceeds from “he Son.*? 

Thus in Western teaching as brought to perfection by Thomas the trinitar- 
ian relations’ capacity to distinguish triune identities depends in large part on 
sheer geometry. Nor is this sort of thinking Thomas’s innovation; looking back 
at Augustine’s use of the filioque to show how the Spirit can be another identity 
than the equally spiritual Father and Son, we recognize the same conceptual style. 
Or we may cite the splendidly aphoristic summary of Peter Lombard: “Thus there 
are precisely three: one who loves the one who is of him, and one who loves the 
one from whom he is, and the love, that itself cannot be insubstantial lest God be 
insubstantial.”*! It is this whole way of thinking that Lossky, therein a faithful 
spokesman of the East, disapproved, to set the style of recent Orthodox argument 
with “the Latins.” 

According to Lossky, statements of triune relations are only to display what 
is sheerly given in the Christian revelation: the ultimate mere facts of God’s “per- 
sonal diversity” and essential singularity. That the Son is begotten by the Father, 
and the Spirit proceeds ineffably otherwise from the Father, are irreducible start- 
ing points for Christian thinking, and are not to be “deduced by virtue of any 
other principle, or founded in any sort of concept . . .»>? But in the Western geom- 
etry “the relations of origin . .. become determinations of the persons by virtue 
of an impersonal principle.”*? 

When an impersonal principle thus becomes determinative, Lossky argues, the 
triune persons are relativized in an impersonal divine nature. And this, he says, can 
be seen in the way the Western doctrine must work out on its own terms. In the 
medieval debates between “Latins” and “Greeks,” the Latins always agreed that there 
cannot be two archai of deity; therefore, they said, the Spirit must proceed from 
the Father and the Son as together one source.** But what two divine persons are 
together is the divine nature. Thus in the Western scheme either the Spirit pro- 
ceeds not from the Father and the Son as identities but from their divine nature, or 
what proceeds from the Father and the Son is not a person but a sort of manifesta- 
tion of the other persons’ nature.*> The argument is surely powerful. 
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But now Lossky notes the Western counterquestion, which we have already 
encountered in another connection: If the Father in his identity as Father is thus 
left as the sole arche in deity, is this not indeed subordinationist? Lossky’s an- 
swer shows the disaster also of the Eastern position: the Eastern interpretation 
of the Father’s “monarchy” is not subordinationist because “[t]erms suchas... 
procession and origin [are] but inappropriate expressions for a reality alien to 
all becoming, all process, all beginning.”** 

This is a vision of God as frozen as any we have encountered, and a new evacu- 
ation of trinitarianism. The trinitarian propositions in their Eastern use fail to 
describe the Father’s subordinating of the Son and the Spirit, we discover, only 
because they do not describe any action at all; in which case, given their semantic 
foundation and content, they can mean nothing whatever, also not as items of 
negative, “apophatic” theology. And trinitarian teaching’s underivable starting 
point in revelation, on which Lossky so insists, turns out to be not the biblical nar- 
rative, but rather some other revelation of God, whatever that may be. 

This static vision of God is not Lossky’s personal aberration. He derives it 
from the representative theologian of Byzantine Orthodoxy, Gregory Palamas.*” 
Gregory’s great project, which he brilliantly accomplished and on which the 
present work will later much depend, was defense of Byzantine monastic teach- 
ing that the sanctified** truly participate in God; that grace is not a mere mat- 
ter of God’s effects upon us or of our knowledge of and obedience to him, but 
is rather his ontological self-sharing with us.*? The entire project thus moves in 
the immediate neighborhood of the doctrine of the Spirit, and the position 
defended by Palamas is analogous to the Augustinian position on the indwelling 
of the Spirit. 

But while defending the possibility of our participation in God, Palamas 
thought he should also reserve some final reality of God from creaturely partici- 
pation. To achieve this, he adapted a set of distinctions from the Cappadocians. 

According to Gregory of Nyssa,"® when we speak of God we may think first 
of the three identities, each of whom is God. Then there is the life among them, 
the complex of their “energies,” which, according to Nyssa, is the proper refer- 
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ent of phrases such as “the one God.” And, finally, there is the divine ousia, deity 
sheerly as such, the character by exemplification of which someone is called God; 
in Gregory’s theology, this character is infinity. The divine ousia is not an infinite 
something or infinity as a something, but the infinity of the one God, that is, of 
the identities’ mutual life.*! 

For the Cappadocians, these distinctions are flexible, and their use of them 
does not suggest that the ousia is a something other than the divine life. In Palamas, 
things are more bluntly sorted out: “There are then three in God: ousia, energy, 
and the triune hypostases. . . .” Palamas posits the distinction to differentiate God 
as he can be participated in from God as he remains immune to this: “Since. . . 
according to his ousia God cannot be participated in at all, and since union 
according to hypostasis is reserved to the divine-human Word, it remains that 
others... united with God are united according to energy.”” 

In Palamas’ use, the ousia is not the deity of the identities and their mutual 
energies but has become “God himself,” the chief referent of discourse about “the 
one God.”*? This entity “cannot be participated in at all” because it “neither be- 
comes nor suffers . . ."**—theology has here concocted yet a new lump for the 
familiar old leaven to hide and work in. This entity is immune even to the life of 
the creature who is hypostatically one with the Son; also the events told by the 
gospel narrative do not touch it.** Here is disaster: it is one thing to say that ab- 
stract deity is itself always the same quality, as the Cappadocians did; it is quite 
another to say that deity taken as God himselfis a static essence. Ironically enough, 
Orthodoxy is here driven to a bluntly modalist doctrine: God himself is above 
the biblical narrative, which applies only to his activities. 


Ul 


The common factor in Western problems with the Spirit, one may suggest, is a 
tendency of the Spirit simply to disappear from theology’s description of God’s 
triune action, often just when he might be expected to have the leading role. 
Original patristic teaching may be exemplified by Basil the Great: “God works 
...and the Son serves . . . and the Holy Spirit is also present of his own will, dis- 
pensing gifts. . . .”“° We will display Western declension from such teaching on 
the theology of Karl Barth; we choose him precisely because Barth’s rhetoric leads 
us to anticipate something else. 
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It was Barth who taught postmodern theology that the doctrine of Trinity is 
there to be used; that it is not a puzzle but rather the framework within which 
theological puzzles can be solved. The Kirchliche Dogmatik is a parade of trini- 
tarian solutions to questions that modern theology had answered in unitarian 
fashion. It is therefore the more significant that his doctrine of Trinity, when thus 
used, often seems rather to be a doctrine of binity. Here we describe two instances 
only, chosen for their neighborhood to our matter. 

First, in the Kirchliche Dogmatik’s last completed volume, Barth discusses what 
he calls the “objectivity” of the gospel proclamation.” The gospel proclaims a spe- 
cific event that is antecedent to our hearing of the proclamation, and the first his- 
torical proclamation of the gospel is also antecedent to any of us now hearing it. 
But Barth is—rightly—not satisfied with these objectivities; according to him, the 
gospel’s occurrence “for us” must also be understood as a salvific event antecedent 
to our subjective hearing. At this point, we expect Barth to point to Pentecost and 
to the life of the Spirit in the community of the church. Instead, he conducts some 
of the most tortuous dialectic in all his writing in order to locate the proclamation’s 
“objectivity” rather in the Resurrection of the Son. It appears that, for Barth, an act 
of the Spirit would not transcend the subjectivity of our hearing. 

Barth then more specifically locates the proclamation’s objectivity in the 
“universal prophetism” of the risen Lord.*® This would recoup the pneuma- 
tological deficit, if in Barth’s description of this prophesying the Spirit was 
allowed the role Scripture gives him with prophets. But despite the title of this 
section, “The Promise of the Spirit,” the Spirit hardly appears in it, and never as 
a personal agent either of the risen Lord’s prophesying or of our hearing it. 

Second, there is a relatively brief but vital passage? in which Barth provides 
explicit theory of the Spirit’s ecclesial reality. The mystery of the church is the 
“identity of her being with that of Jesus Christ.”°° This identity obtains only as it 
“happens,” which Barth equates with its being “work of the Spirit.”*! 

So far, we may think, so very good. But, again, it does not turn out to be the 
Spirit who is credited with actively uniting Christ and the church. It is invariably 
Christ himself who is specified as the agent, with the Spirit denoted only by 
impersonal terms, as a capacity of Christ.°? One such passage amounts to an 
ontological definition: the Spirit is what “happens” when “Jesus Christ makes use 
of his power. . . .”* It is not, of course, that such locutions are themselves wrong, 
but that no others appear. 

The “work?” itself is then specified as the coordination of “heavenly and earthly 
activity. ...” The earthly side of this constantly recreated harmony is located in 
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the subjectivity of believers, and consists in a “correspondence,” an “echo,” of 
Christ’s prophetism within “human faith, love, hope and knowledge.” Here the 
Spirit seems to be, if anything, the relation of correspondence itself. 

Thus as Barth in these cases uses the doctrine of Trinity, the Spirit appears 
not as a person with capacities but as the personal Trinity’s capacity to evoke an 
echo of his own intentions in other subjectivities than himself. In the total teach- 
ing of the Kirchliche Dogmatik, moreover, the reason this happens seems clear: it 
is Barth’s unquestioning devotion to the West’s standard teaching that the Spirit 
is the bond of love between the Father and the Son.°> He defines the “perfect 
consubstantial fellowship between the Father and the Son” as “the being of the 
Spirit. .. .” And he leaves no doubt about the systematic centrality of the defini- 
tion; it is that “on which in our view everything depends.”** 

It follows that the inner-divine community of the Father and the Son is, 
explicitly, “two-sided”;*’ the Spirit is the fellowship itself and so not a partner 
thereof. It is this merely two-sided community that is, then, the eternal ground 
of fellowship between God and humanity,* first between God and the Son Jesus 
and then between God and Jesus’ sisters and brothers. The mode of causation is 
that each level of fellowship, from that between Father and Son down, reproduces 
itself archetypically in the next lower pair, so that the two-sidedness reproduces 
itself at every level.*? 

Barth’s exemplary use of Western doctrine thus displays what can only be 
called an “I-Thou” trinitarianism.® The Father and the Son are unproblematically 
understood as persons in mutual converse, whose mutuality constitutes the triune 
life and is the ground of God’s acts ad extra. But the Spirit is not a party to this 
converse. And, indeed, it is at the heart of the “I-Thou relation,” as it has been 
normative in Western thinking, to allow no third party. 

The great expositor of the “I-Thou” ontology, precisely in its final deriva- 
tion from the Western doctrine of the Spirit, was Hegel. In the immensely influ- 
ential “Lord and Master” section of the Phainomenologie des Geistes,“! he analyzed 
the conditions for the health of the relation. If you and I are to be free for one 
another, each of us must be both subject and object in our converse. If1 am present 
in our converse as myself, 1 am a subject who have you as my object. But if am 
not also an object for you as subject, if I in some way or degree evade reciprocal 
availability to you as one whom you in your turn can locate and deal with, I enslave 
you, no matter with what otherwise good disposition I intend you. 
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But we must now ask: How is this mutually accepted objectifying, this mutual 
availability to the other, to happen? How am I not to try to evade being your ob- 
ject? And in some degree to succeed? And vice versa? How is an I-Thou relation 
ever to be other than an overt or covert struggle for power? How is its “bond” ever 
to be love? Most postmodern thought, carrying out Hegel’s insight under the tute- 
lage of horror, has given up such questions except as rhetorical, and supposes that 
in fact all personal converse is openly or hiddenly a struggle for domination. 

Surely we must acknowledge that if there is to be freely given love there must be 
a third party in the meeting of “I” and “Thou.”® If you and I are to be free for one 
another, someone must be our liberator. Thus God has arranged that the mutuality 
of married love—the invariable paradigm of I-Thou relatedness—shall be achieved 
by acts whose term is the child—a paradigm of the intrusive third party—whose 
free agency or suffered absence is the final bond between the couple. Thus friend- 
ship that is too exclusive either withers or becomes destructive. Thus a sheerly 
bipartite confrontation of economic or social entities is doomed to conflict. 

If 1 am to be your object and you mine, so that we may be subjects for each 
other, there has to be one for whom we are both objects, and whose intention for 
us is our love for each other. I have no choice but to defend myself against being 
your object so long as you, with whom I am paired for freedom or bondage, are 
the one who objectifies me. And you must defend yourself in the same way. But 
if another, whose intention for you and me is precisely our mutual love, objecti- 
fies us by that very intention, we are free to love each other. 

So we must learn to think: the Spirit is indeed the love between two personal 
lovers, the Father and the Son, but he can be this just in that he is antecedently 
himself. He is another who in his own intention liberates Father and Son to love 
each other. The Father begets the Son, but it is the Spirit who presents this Son to 
his Father as an object of the love that begot him, that is, to be actively loved. The 
Son adores the Father, but it is the Spirit who shows the Father to the Son not 
merely as ineffable Source but as the available and lovable Father. 


IV 


Why, in Western theology, does the Spirit—if we may put it so—abandon the 
action to the Father and the Son? The answer surely presses from all the forego- 
ing: because traditional trinitarian teaching deprives him of his Archimedian 
standpoint, of the place from which he might himself move the life he lives with 
the Father and the Son. 

The tradition rightly acknowledges the Father as the sole source of deity. In 
the language of the Greek fathers, he is the “Mon-arch,” the unique arche in God, 
the one to whom Son and Spirit owe their subsistence. Thus the Father in his way 
stands over against the Son and the Spirit. 
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The Son—whatever might have been—is not only God but as God also a 
creature, and so an other than God. Thus he too, in his very different way as Jesus 
of Nazareth, stands over against the Father and the Spirit. 

What, then, of the Spirit? The tradition does affirm the proposition that needs 
to be supported. So John of Damascus: “We do not conceive the Spirit as an 
anhypostatic breath . .. , but as a substantial power, self-related in his own indi- 
viduating hypostasis. . . .”© But the tradition does not then provide the needed 
support. Where does the Spirit stand, thus to be himself over against the Father 
and the Son? 

Of course, we have already many times noted and said where in fact the Spirit 
stands: at the End of all God’s ways because he is the End of all God’s ways. The 
Spirit is the Liveliness of the divine life because he is the Power of the divine fu- 
ture. He is the one who, when he in time gives a “down payment” on the King- 
dom, gives precisely himself. He is the Love into which all things will at the last 
be brought, who is thus the fulfillment not only of created life but of the divine 
life. One observation alone would be sufficient: in Jesus’ proclamation the power 
of the Spirit and the pressing immanence of the Kingdom are the same thing.® 
Where the Spirit works . . . he makes history enter the last times. . . .”°° 

But the tradition has acknowledged none of this within the developed doc- 
trine of Trinity. There it has not construed the divine life by the biblical narrative’s 
eschatological character, but only by its protological character. The divine 
beginning at which the relations of origin focus is acknowledged as the Father’s 
Archimedian standpoint. Equally, the divine goal at which relations of fulfillment 
focus should be acknowledged as the Spirit’s Archimedean standpoint; but this 
the tradition does not do, in West or East.” 

Indeed, at this point there appears in Palamite Orthodox theology a pneuma- 
tological deficit fully equal to that which plagues the West. For this theology 
finally reifies also the “energies,” the moments of the divine life: nd at least in 
the case of the Spirit, the energies replace the person in the historical actuality of 
salvation. “Thus grace is uncreated, and it is this that the Son gives and sends to 
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his disciples and with which they are graced, and not the Spirit himself. . . .”° 
Indeed, the energy of the Spirit “exists eternally, instantiated by nature in the 
Spirit” and is called “Spirit” in Scripture only because it is given by the Spirit. 
Western problems with the Spirit are painful, but, in this particular part of the 
problem, it is not to the East that the West can look for light. 

Scripture knows various active relations between the Spirit as whom God is 
future to himself, and the Father and the Son whose future he is. The Spirit “ful- 
fills,” “rests upon,” “glorifies,” and “explores.” If these are systematically acknowl- 
edged, the problems on our agenda at least present themselves somewhat more 
hopefully. 

How can the Spirit be the love between the Father and the Son and still be a 
personal identity along with the Father and the Son? There is a problem only so 
long as we must put the question in that order. Let us instead look at the matter 
the other way around and say: the Spirit is himself one who intends love, who 
thus liberates and glorifies those on whom he “rests”; and therefore the immedi- 
ate objects of his intention, the Father and the Son, love each other, with a love 
that is identical with the Spirit’s gift of himself to each of them. 

What is the relation by which the Spirit is other than the Father? There is 
only a problem if we are restricted to relations of origin. Freed from this restric- 
tion, we may say: the Spirit liberates God the Father from himself, to be in fact 
fatherly, to be the actual arche of deity; and so is indeed otherwise originated from 
that source than is the Son. Nor is the content of this “otherwise” ineffable, for 
we have just stated it: the Spirit so proceeds from the Father as himself to be the 
possibility of such processions, his own and the Son’s. 

So also the problem of the Spirit’s personal distinction from the Son would 
have presented itself to Thomas very differently, had he not been restricted to 
relations of origin. That only “opposed” relations can distinguish identities is 
obviously correct. But that, for example, the Spirit “glorifies” the Son because he 
“takes what belongs” to the Son and “declares” it” is just such a relation or com- 
plex of relations. Had Thomas been able to invoke any one of the plot lines Scrip- 
ture suggests here, he would have had no need to resort to mere geometry, for he 
could have read the relation of Son and Spirit from the gospel narrative itself— 
as his Orthodox critics also have not done. 

How, then, are we to understand “the filioque?” Theologians of the Eastern 
church sometimes describe ways in which they can affirm it. We may begin with 
one of these: only the Father is the source of the Spirit’s being, of his sheer givenness 
as an other than the Father or the Son, but the Spirit’s energies, his participation 
and agency in the triune life, come to him from the Father through the Son or, it 
can even be said, from the Father and the Son. For the whole divine life begins 
with the Father and is actual through the Son and is perfected in the Holy Spirit.”! 


68. Gregory Palamas, Triads, 3.1.8. 

69. Ibid., 3.1.9. 

70. John 16:14. 

71. E.g., Markos A. Orphanos, “La procession du Saint Esprit selon certains Péres grecs 
postéricurs au VIIle siécles,” Lukas Vischer, ed., La theologie du Saint-Esprit dans le dialogue entre 
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The Spirit does not derive his being from the Son, but does derive his energy 
from the Son. Within the construal of the divine life solely in terms of origin, and 
particularly within the Palamite framework from which it is advanced, this propo- 
sition would be as abstract as the Western and Eastern positions it modifies. But 
if the eschatological character of the gospel’s plot line is recognized, the proposi- 
tion can indeed state the necessary point: the life that the Spirit enables as the 
divine life has its plot from the Son’s relations to the Father and to the Spirit; it is 
Christ who gives the Spirit to Israel and the church, that very Spirit who does not 
derive his being otherwise than from the Father and who is in himself the perfec- 
tion, the liveliness, of the divine life. Here, too, the Cappadocians were ahead of 
their followers: according to them, the Spirit receives his existence from the Fa- 
ther, but lives eternally with and in the Son.” 


V 


What has occurred in these last paragraphs is the final overcoming within the 
doctrine of Trinity of pagan antiquity’s interpretation of being as persistence. For 
Aristotle or Plato, to be is to remain as one began; therefore to be the arche in 
some realm is the one great ontological distinction. And we must agree, insofar 
as nothing is real that has no origin, except the absolute arche himself. But the 
tradition’s supposition that, having specified origin, we have said the one thing 
needful, is a mere prejudice. The Father is the sole arche indecd; having said that, 
we have not yet interpreted the reality of the triune God. 

The order ofa good story is an ordering by the outcome of the narrated events; 
its animating spirit—precisely here the word is unavoidable—is the power of a 
self-determinate future to liberate each specious present from mere predicta- 
bilities, from being the mere consequence of what has gone before, and open it 
to itself, to itself as what that present is precisely not yet. The great metaphysical 
question on the border between the gospel and our culture’s antecedent theol- 
ogy is whether this ordering may be regarded as its own kind of causality: Can 
stories as stories be true of reality other than that posited in the storytelling itself? 
Can Aristotle’s criterion of a good story apply to nonfiction, as he himself did 
not think it did? 


Porient et l'occident (Paris: Le Centurion, 1981), 52: “The controversy over the Filioque became, for 
the Greek fathers after the eighth century, the occasion to explore ... the idea of the difference 
between the being and the energies of the triune God. . . . Thus they were able to establish a clear 
distinction between the principle from which the Holy Spirit derives his being and that from which 
he derives his energies, and affirm that the procession of the Holy Spirit kat’ hyparxin is altogether 
difference from his procession kat’ energeian. So far as his procession kat’ hyparxin is concerned, 
the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father only; but so far as his procession kat’ energeian is con- 
cerned, he proceeds from the Father by the Son, or even ‘from the Father and the Son.’ For all di- 
vine energies realize themselves from the Father by the Son in the Holy Spirit.” 
72. Orphanos, “La processsion,” 52. 
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The immediate question is at once more specific and foundational: Is there 
such causation in God? Is his life ordered by an Outcome that is his outcome, 
and so in a freedom that is more than abstract aseity? The theology of Mediter- 
ranean antiquity thought there could be nothing like that in God; the gospel sup- 
poses that there is. And it is in the present chapter that we must acknowledge the 
gospel’s supposition. To say that the Holy Spirit is without qualification “one of 
the Trinity” is to say that the dynamism of God’s life is a narrative causation in 
and so of God. 

It is in that the Spirit is God as the Power of God’s own and our future and, 
that is to say, the Power of a future that also for God is not bound by the pre- 
dictabilities, that the Spirit is a distinct identity of and in God. The Spirit is God 
as his and our future rushing upon him and us; he is the eschatological reality of 
God, the Power as which God is the active Goal of all things, as which God is for 
himself and for us those “things not seen” that with us call for faith and with him 
are his infinity.”* 

When creedal articles for the Spirit end with resurrection and life everlast- 
ing, they merely specify what the Spirit in himself as person is. In himself, God 
confronts his own future; he confronts that Spirit who is the Spirit “of” the Fa- 
ther, the novelty of a genuine narrative. The great occurrence of dramatic cau- 
sality in God is the Resurrection. That the Son once slain would rise is, after the 
fact, an eternal certainty, but it was not beforehand, and also not for God. As to 
what “after” and “beforehand” mean here—that will be the topic of this volume’s 
next to last chapter. 


VI 


Two questions remain to be considered. The first concerns the Spirit’s personal- 
ity. That he is personal is established by our ability to address him, however little 
we may often have made of this conceptually. Can we say how he is personal? How 
a transcendental focus of consciousness and an “I” and freedom are related to 
constitute his selfhood? Only if we can is Peter Lombard finally vindicated, and 
the remaining item on our original agenda fully dealt with. 

Perhaps the following is something like the truth. The transcendental focus 
of the Spirit’s intention of others is identical with the Father, for the Spirit’s deri- 
vation of his being from the Father is never surpassed: the Spirit remains and is 
the spirit of someone; he is the ruach of the God of Israel. And therefore as the 
Father finds his “I” in the Son, so the Spirit finds his “T” in the Son. He finds himself 
in the Son, however, differently than does the Father. The Spirit finds his “I” in 
the Son just insofar as the Son is the totus Christus, insofar as the Son includes 
and is included in his community.” And the Spirit himse/fis nothing other than 


73. Pp. 214-221. 

74, “Reflexions de théologiens orthodoxes et catholiques sur les ministéres,” 7: “Where [Christ] 
is present by the Spirit, he has with him his Body, the community of saints from whom he cannot 
be separated... .” 
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the Freedom that occurs in these relations. Thus the Spirit himself is located at 
the Goal of God’s ways. 

The second remaining question: Can we describe a limited set of trinitarian 
relations, such as the traditional “begotten” and “otherwise proceeds,” that en- 
capsulates the conclusions of this chapter? Perhaps the following: the Father begets 
the Son and freely breathes his Spirit; the Spirit liberates the Father for the Son 
and the Son from and for the Father; the Son is begotten and liberated, and so 
reconciles the Father with the future his Spirit is. Neat geometry is lost, but life is 
not geometrical. 


PART IiIl 
cn 


THE TRIUNE CHARACTER 


TEN 


] 


“Jesus came to Galilee, proclaiming the good news of God, and saying ‘The time 
is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God has come near.’”! 

With this chapter, we begin a set of chapters that discusses the three parts of 
the gospel’s primal claim: that Jesus is risen from the dead. These chapters appear 
within the doctrine of God; it is central to the systematic proposal here made that 
the gospel does not tell of work done bya God antecedently and otherwise deter- 
mined, but itself determines who and what God is. 

We have so far proceeded as if we knew what “Jesus” denotes. To some ex- 
tent this is not problematic. Since the gospel says of Jesus that he is risen from 
the dead, “Jesus” itself must denote an accomplished human life; within the lan- 
guage of modernity or postmodernity, we will inevitably and rightly say that 
“Jesus” refers to a historical figure, to a “historical Jesus” or “Jesus of history.” 
But the late-modern history of theology and of thought generally has made these 
very notions ambiguous, and in several ways. 


I 


The risen Jesus is the Son as he is the Word, the self-introduction of the Father. 
As it is the Jesus of history who is risen to be the Word, the Jesus of history must 
himself be somehow a word, the Jesus of history must somehow be what God 
says by raising him. Nor will it do simply to think of Jesus’ “teaching” as the Word. 
For the dogma is not that what Jesus said is “of one being with the Father” but 
that heis; conversely, the Word is not what Jesus says but Jesus as what the Father 
says. That there is a problem here was not always fully apparent so long as the 
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Logos was primally construed as the possessed Rationality of God. But twenti- 
eth-century theology has been relearning from Scripture to understand the Logos 
as God’s—indeed rational—Speech, and as it does a new theological task has 
emerged. 

A recent and for a time dominant school of theology, formed around the 
work of Rudolf Bultmann,?” has contributed greatly to recovery of the biblical 
notion of the Word, to the understanding of how Jesus can be a word, and to 
present complications about the historical Jesus. We will follow their lead into 
this labyrinth. 

The central notion posited and used by the Bultmann school? was that of 
“word-event.” As will be apparent, the notion is designed, somewhat ad hoc, to 
transcend the difference between speech and event; it is used to make the claim 
that an ontological distinction between utterances and mute events is, at least 
within the realm of human history, mistaken. “Being and understanding, exist- 
ing and meeting, what one has and what one counts for” are intrinsically mutual, 
as therefore are also “what one is and what one is not yet, the past and the fu- 
ture.” Historical reality is constituted in this mutuality: “That is real which has a 
future.”* And that has a future which encounters a word that presents a future.” 

From the one side, it is thus emphasized that all actual utterances,° as dis- 
tinct from language as such or the mere sentences of a possible or actual text, do 
something, somehow “open the future.” It is the role of all actual utterance to 
bespeak reality as what it truly is, and in no case is this interpreting a mere re- 
cording of how things anyway are; the fact of speech is only fully understood 
“when we see that as a bringing-to-truth of reality it is simultaneously a discov- 
ering and altering of reality.”® 

From the other side, it is claimed that in every truly historical event some- 
thing “comes to word” that was not before amenable to language, that in every 
fully human event “new possibilities of bespeaking and understanding” emerge.” 
This holds also for the uttering of strictly descriptive propositions, insofar as this 
too is an action.'® 


2. To the following James F. Kay, Christus Praesens: A Reconsideration of Rudolf Bultmann’s 
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What “came to word” in the word-event Jesus is, according to the Bultman- 
nians, equally specifiable as faith or as God. If we say that faith came to word in 
Jesus, this does not necessarily mean that Jesus spoke much or innovatively about 
faith, but that by what he did and said and by what happened to him, the chal- 
lenge “Believe!” became sayable; that with the event of Jesus, faith as a way of 
existence became possible and necessary.'! Note that this does not necessarily 
conflict with the discovery of faith in the Old Testament, although many Bult- 
mannians thought it did. Alternatively, the witness and fate of Jesus was the event 
that lets the eschatological word be spoken that alone can be the word of God.!? 
To understand this last proposition, we must turn to Bultmann himself. 

Rudolf Bultmann’s own greatest single systematic contribution was the strict- 
ness with which he held to the correlation between faith and the actual pro- 
clamatory speaking of the gospel.'’ Faith, his exegetical work on John taught him, 
is not general trust in an entity called God, but what happens when the gospel is 
spoken and heard as an address that can only be God’s own speech." 

Faith is the “eschatological” mode of existence, it is “surrender of all secu- 
rity” in complete openness to the future.'> Just so, it is existence over against God, 
for God is “the Coming One,” whose deity is his “constant futurity.”!® If Bult- 
mann’s in fact profound trinitarianism had been more overt, this step in his analy- 
sis would have been an explicit doctrine of the Spirit. 

Faith as my act is that I give up my attained self in order to receive myself 
from the Coming One who just as such undoes all security.!” But when I try to 
perform this act, J of course achieve the opposite, for I necessarily do it within my 
project of self-securing, even if in this case religiously. “A person cannot free him- 
self from himself by his will, for just in such an act of will he would remain the 
man he was.” Only a proclamatory word spoken to me can free me from myself,'® 
a word that so challenges me to live from God’s future rather than from my pos- 
sessed life that such eschatological existence is the only possibility open in the 
moment of hearing, that in the event of this word the future of God, and so in- 
deed God himself, happens to me.'? The gospel proclamation challenges me to 
stop understanding my life from the past; it does this as it is a word of forgive- 
ness, that addresses me as one free from my past.”° Nor can the new “self-under- 
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standing” that is faith endure without this actual proclamation, for in it I under- 
stand myself precisely as “someone qualified by the proclamation,”?! for faith is 
in God, and God happens to me in the proclamation. 

But now what we are trying to understand is how the gospel is eschatological 
address, God’s own present speech, in that its content is Jesus. Our primal for- 
mulation of the gospel is “Jesus is risen.” Why is “Jesus” needed? Why is the gos- 
pel not just “Resurrection happens?” Or, again, when we say “Jesus is Lord,” why 
is it not just “There is a Lord?” Bultmann’s answer to this question is both the 
necessary first step to an adequate answer, and creates a problematic that occu- 
pied German and much American theology for decades” and was not so much 
resolved as simply given up. 

The eschatological proclamation, says Bultmann, must proclaim a histori- 
cal event in order to be eschatological proclamation. For as proclamation of a 
historical and so contingent event, the proclamation is itself contingent; as news, 
it cannot be deduced or summoned but only received when and if it comes. And 
this is just what it must be in order to pose eschatological possibility, which is 
that we give up all guarantees against contingency, against the uncontrollable 
future. “The word enters our world accidentally, contingently, as an event. There 
is no guarantee, that we could rely on in believing.”* “Only in that an accidental 
historical event steps forth with the claim to be the revelation of God, is man’s 
claim already to know God broken.” The word is God’s word “in that it is acci- 
dental [emphasis added].”24 

The point is extraordinarily illuminating. The question, however, reshapes 
itself: But why is the eschatological proclamation news about this historical event, 
Jesus, instead of some other? Bultmann’s answer, although again profound so 
far as it goes, has fully satisfied few besides himself.”> He answers: Jesus is the 
eschatological event simply in that he “is proclaimed as such. . . .”° In contin- 
gent fact, the historically actual eschatological proclamation is about Jesus—and 
the contingency is, again, for Bultmann, the very point.”’ That Jesus in particular 
should be the content of the eschatological word cannot be derived from the 
course of Jesus’ life as historical research would display it;?* insofar as we do en- 
counter an eschatological word in the narrative of the Gospels, it is because these 
texts are themselves already the deposit of proclamation.” Again, these last obser- 
vations are not simply scholarly results; their truth is, in Bultmann’s interpreta- 
tion, essential to the eschatological character of the proclamation. 
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Confrontation with eschatological possibility must, according to Bultmann, 
deprive the previous course of events of determinative force.*° If, therefore, the 
meaning of a past event is that it poses eschatological possibility, then the tem- 
poral course of that event must be irrelevant to its meaning. What can be pro- 
claimed as eschatologically meaningful is only the event’s sheer status as histori- 
cal; all that needs to be claimed is that this historical event opens eschatological 
possibility, that—in the contingently actual case—Jesus is Lord. Insofar as nar- 
rative nevertheless inevitably appears, if only ina name—as just now “Jesus”— 
this is only explication of the “that.” If we hear that Mary’s son, a prophet from 
Galilee, who told such and such parables, and so on, is Lord, this only explicates 
that the proclaimed Lord is a historical figure.*! 

Over against the New Testament facts, Bultmann’s position at this point can 
only be regarded as bizarre, and even his closest followers could not condone it.** 
He appeals to Paul, who refers to little or nothing of Jesus’ life, and to John, for 
whom the sheer “coming” of Jesus is the salvation event.** But Paul’s “and him 
crucified” is, after all, a bit of biographical data, which not even Bultmann has 
suggested could have been replaced by, for example, “and him dead of debauch- 
ery.” And John did take the trouble to write the most elaborate of the Gospels, 
surely a rather exaggerated explication of the “that.” 

One must ask what can have driven this powerful thinker intc such a corner. 
And it seems plain that we meet our old antagonist yet again: the interpretation of 
eternity and time by mere mutual negation, here in its “existentialist” mutation, in 
which eternity is the timelessness of the “moment” of “decision,” located on a 
timeline but not extended on it. In the discourse of Bultmann and his school, which 
is shaped by the general theological language of the early twentieth century, “eschato- 
logical” is used interchangeably with “eternal,” and “historical” holds the place of 
“temporal.” Ifa historical event is eschatological, this, for Bultmann as for Augus- 
tine, must reduce its historical reality to a sheer moment without temporal exten- 
sion, and so to something that cannot essentially be narrated. 

Thus the ruling maxim of Bultmann’s famous program of “demythologiz- 
ing” is that no stories can properly be told about eternity; in hs definition, a 
“myth” is any sequential narrative pretending to be about deity,*4 and “demy- 
thologizing” means identifying the impact of such a narrative in such fashion as 
to obviate its claim as narrative. It is another symptom of the situation that 
Bultmann and his school could appropriate the Old Testament only as historical 
background, and indeed antithetic background, for the New Testament.*° 
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We may here note the way in which Bultmann’s school sought to rescue him: 
by redefining the goal of historical research. If the real stuff of history is word- 
events, then the true goal of research into any event is to discover what word 
appeared in it.* In the case of Jesus, this is the eschatological word. And this word 
requires telling of the event in which it became possible, in order to explain itself 
over against the possibility of sheer incomprehension, by displaying why one 
would talk in this fashion. The event that creates the situation in which eschato- 
logical proclamation is meaningful must itself come to word, as our justification 
for so speaking.*’ The offered insight—yet again—‘is in itself surely right; but it 
remains bound within the abstract opposition of “eschatological” and “histori- 
cal,” and so cannot finally remedy the situation. 

Bultmann became a systematic theologian during his association with Karl 
Barth in the “dialectical theology” of this century’s second decade. Barth laid down 
the systematic principle of that theology: “If I have a system, it consists in what 
Kierkegaard named ‘the infinite qualitative difference’ between time and eter- 
nity... .”°° Time and eternity touch only as a tangent line touches a circle: there 
is a point that is on both but no segment of the circle that is a segment of the line.” 
Of all those for whom Barth was in those years the theological leader, Bultmann 
remained most faithful to the theology they then shared. 

We may extricate Bultmann from his corner, and so be able to appropriate 
his insights and those of his school, by following Barth further than did Bultmann, 
from the dialectic of the Rémerbrief to that of his mature theology. The dialectic 
of time and eternity powered Barth’s critique of religion: it is within religion’s 
supposed overlap of time and eternity that idols are projected. Barth abandoned 
neither the critique nor its engine, nor should we do so. But he overcame the 
abstractness of the dialectic by transposing it into Christology.*° Time and eter- 
nity touch without overlap not as a general boundary between God and creatures 
but as the event of this one creature’s conflicted existence; Christ’s own suffer- 
ing, not a principle, undoes religion’s pretensions. The “infinite qualitative dif- 
ference” between God and us indeed obtains, but it is not a barrier between God 
and us; on the contrary, as this difference is enacted in the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ, it constitutes God’s identification with us. 

We are now finally free to state the position of the present work, which 
readers will doubtless have anticipated: the eschatological proclamation needs the 
narrative of Jesus in order to identify the eschaton that in fact is proclaimed. The 
vacuity of Bultmann’s eschatology has often been noted."! To believe, to exist 
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authentically, is to be unconditionally open to the future. But to what future? The 
answer to which Bultmann’s understanding of eternity in fact compels him is not 
always acknowledged but is clear: the future of being fully open to the future. What 
must be recovered, precisely within the Bultmannian problematic, is the old and 
material answer: a future determined as fellowship with Jesus. 

Jesus the Christ, in his full historical reality of birth, life, death, and resur- 
rection, is the Word of God in that he is the identity of the future opened by the 
Word of God. He is the Word of God in that he is the narrative content of the 
proclamation that, because it poses eschatological possibility, is the Word of God. 
He is the Word of God because he is the narrative content of the word-event that 
is the Word of God. 

A certain caution will be noted in this statement of Jesus’ reality as word. This 
is appropriate, for he is not the Word of God in isolation as himse!f, nor is he first 
word and then the particular Word of God. Jesus the Christ is the Word of God, 
and so is word, as he is the content of the proclamation whose power is the Spirit 
and whose source is the Father. Otherwise stated, Jesus would not be the Word 
without the Resurrection. Here, too, the Cappadocian principle must be observed. 


Il 


We have still continued to talk as if we knew what was denoted by “the histori- 
cal Jesus.” But Bultmann, as we have traced his position, has had to reckon with 
no less than three entities so nameable: the reconstructed historical Jesus, the 
kerygmatically presented Jesus of the Gospels, and the risen Jesus who meets 
us in actual proclamation. Each of these, moreover, is differently categorized 
ontologically.” 

In specifying Jesus’ historical reality, we listed his birth, life, death, and res- 
urrection. Within the discourse of the Bultmann school, this is a solecism. For 
the Bultmannians, as for earlier modern historicist thinkers, the historical event 
of Jesus ends with his death. The reasons are plain. Jesus’ Resurrection is his entry 
into eternity and so, by their understanding of time and eternity, his departure 
from history. And modernity has been generally convinced that we can affirm, as 
a historical event, all and only that which careful investigation of the sources can 
make probable.** Few have thought that “Jesus rose from the dead” could be 
substantiated in this fashion. 

Neither Bultmann and his school, nor most earlier historicist theologians, 
intended to deny the Resurrection or thought of themselves as doing so. But if 


have found him the perfect sixtieth-birthday present: the original manuscript of John’s Gospel, 
before the series of churchly and other “redactors” had worked on it, recently found on Patmos. 
Unrolled, the scroll contained one sentence: “Entscheide dich.” 

42. Kay, Christus Praesens, 92-124, works out Bultmann’s problematic and positions at this 
point with splendid detail and insight. 

43. A convenient summary of the literature and arguments is provided by Van A. Harvey, The 
Historian and the Believer (New York: Macmillan, 1966). 
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the historical actuality of Jesus ends with his death, then whatever reality the risen 
Jesus may have, he is anyway not a figure of history. If we then nevertheless af- 
firm the Resurrection, we posit a risen Jesus who cannot be a historical agent. 
We posit two Jesus-events, in different ontological realms; in this century, it be- 
came for a time usual to speak of the “Jesus of history” and the “Christ of faith.” 

Moreover, the “Jesus of history” himself splits into two ontologically differ- 
entiated entities. It is observed that with every historical figure, whether Jesus or 
Socrates or Napoleon, what is actually a reality in history is not the figure histori- 
cal scholarship may someday reconstruct but the person as he has impacted those 
who afterward have understood themselves in relation to him. Thus “Jesus of 
history” may, alternatively to denoting the goal of critical research, denote that 
continuing actuality of Jesus that he shares with all truly historical entities; in his 
case, this is the Jesus of the Gospels, the protagonist of their kerygmatic narra- 
tive.“ The title of Martin Kahler’s key monograph from the turn of the century 
itself displays the point: The So-Called Historical* Jesus and the Historic*® Bibli- 
cal Christ.” 

Thus a dominant and unresolved question of all late-modern Western the- 
ology: Which Jesus of history is theologically relevant? Within the structure and 
language of the present work: As which Jesus of history is the risen Lord identi- 
fied? Is the church’s Lord identified as the personality jointly presented by the 
narrative of the Gospels as they stand, or as the personality reconstructed by re- 
search into what Jesus “really” did, said, and suffered, for which the Gospels are 
the evidence? When the preacher or teacher is to expound a Gospel text, what is 
the event to be expounded: that narrated by the text assigned, or that which his- 
torical-critical study of the text may reconstruct? Nor will it do, as recent writing 
has urged, to finesse this question by recourse to ahistorical modes of reading, 
appropriate as these might be to the sacred texts of a different sort of religion.** 

When a question long resists resolution, the reason is often that a prior ques- 
tion has not been answered, perhaps because it has not been asked. And in the 
present case there is indeed such a question: Who identifies the risen one? So long 


44, And for further complication it is possible to make this Christ the Christ of faith. Wilhelm 
Herrmann, a member of the broader liberal school at the beginning of the century and Karl Barth’s 
most revered teacher, made this move; The Communion of the Christian with God, tr. J. S. Stanyon 
and R. W. Stewart (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971), 57-121. Implicitly, Barth followed Herrmann; 
Paul Tillich did so explicitly. 

45. “Historische.” 

46. “Geschichtliche.” 

47. The So-called Historical Jesus and the Historic Biblical Christ, tr. Carl E. Braaten (Philadel- 
phia: Fortress, 1964). An illuminating introduction to Kahler and the problematic is provided by 
Braaten in the introduction of his edition. 

48. For a compendious report, John Reumann, “After Historical-Critical Criticism, What? 
Trends in Biblical Interpretation and Ecumenical, Interfaith Dialogues,” Journal of Ecumenical 
Studies 29{ 1992): 55-86. 

A remarkable feature of many proposals of narrative or structural or reader-critical exegesis is 
their fundamentalism. The proposers, no longer believing in the Resurrection to which the Bible 
bears witness, nevertheless persist in supposing that the book itself must somehow be a blessing, if 
only we can find an unthreatening way to read it. 
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as the risen Jesus is exiled from historical agency, this question will not arise, for 
it will seem self-evident that there is no one present in history to do it but us, that 
we, the New Testament tradents, authors and readers, must work out Jesus’ iden- 
tification. But the true answer imposes itself so soon as a historical agency of the 
risen Jesus is admitted: if he can in this matter be the agent, then he surely is. And 
there is no reason to deny his agency if time and eternity are not mere con- 
tradictories, if being risen and being active in history are not incompatible. 

Jesus himself is the one who says in the church, through the church’s tradi- 
tion about him, “It is the one born of Mary and baptized by John and . . . that is 
risen.” We are not the agents of the risen Lord’s identification; he is. 

When this is acknowledged, the difference between the Jesus reconstructed 
by research and the Jesus of the Gospels is decisively relativized. (f we consider, 
for example, the sayings of Jesus, we may reckon with hearers’ immediate memory 
of one of them; or with the processes investigated by form criticism, by which a 
remembered saying was adapted to the later life of the church; or even with the 
intervention of a prophet to mediate a hitherto wholly unheard saying of the 
Lord.” We may reckon with the concluding theologically guided text-composi- 
tional activity by which a saying was given a literary context, as this is investi- 
gated by redaction criticism and some narrative criticism; or the church’s can- 
onizing decisions that chose some of these contexts over others; or the church’s 
continuing exegesis of the canonized texts and/or their antecedents. But all are 
instruments of the risen Lord to identify himself to his people, to say, “I, the one 
who...,am your Lord”; in the case of a saying, “I, the one who said... , am 
your Lord.” 

If a preacher or teacher is given a text from the Gospels, which Jesus of his- 
tory is the proper object of his or her effort to proclaim Jesus as risen? There is no 
one answer for all cases. If a doctrinal decision is at stake, we must interpret the 
canonized narrative, for reasons earlier discussed. But in other homiletic or devo- 
tional or liturgical or theologically speculative contexts, it may be the canonized 
narrative, or the event uncovered by historical reconstruction, or both, or the 
process itself that led from the one to the other, or traditional churchly exegesis. 
The exigency of the particular assignment must decide, not a general rule. 

What, then, is the theological function of historical research into the Gos- 
pels’ narrative, ifthe difference between its results and the canonical text is merely 
relative? A fundamental answer to this question must await the general discus- 
sion of Scripture. Here it may suffice to say: discovery and exploration of the oral 
and literary processes that eventuated in the Gospels beneficently complicate our 
involvement with the Gospel texts. Knowledge that Jesus in Palestine before his 
death probably said and did such-and-such, and that in the apostolic church the 
tradition about this deed or saying was shaped by such-and-such communal needs, 
and that those who gathered and edited these traditions were moved spiritually 


49, The pioneering investigation of this possibility was Ernst Kasemann, “Satze heiligen Rechtes 
im Neuen Testament,” New Testament Studies 1(1954—1955):248-260. The immense theological and 
indeed dogmatic import of this essay has rarely been appreciated. 
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and conceptually in such-and-such ways, provides puzzles and opportunities of 
unexpected connection that can be the very dynamism of our appropriation of 
the Lord’s self-identification. 

The previcus paragraphs assume, to be sure, that at least the more weighty 
deliverances of research and the canonical text roughly agree about who Jesus is; 
that they jointly present the plausibly coherent picture of one personality. Might 
not critical research instead decisively and undeniably undercut the canonical 
narrative? It might indeed, if Jesus is not risen. If he is risen, we may trust him to 
accomplish a sufficient and sufficiently coherent self-identification, even by means 
of lapses and biases of the tradition about him. If the total tradition about Jesus 
hangs sufficiently together to identify one person, it is because the one risen Jesus 
tells it all about himself. His personal self-identity is its coherence. 

This trust must guide scholarship within the church. In the church, we will 
credit reconstructions of “the historical Jesus” that are compatible with the ca- 
nonical narrative before we credit alternative hypotheses that are not. Theology 
will thus, for example, give a more willing ear to such pictures of the historical 
Jesus as those drawn by the midcentury “new quest,” in which he appears as a 
radical prophet and rabbi, than it will to more recent depictions of a New Age 
guru.” There is no reason to be embarrassed by this prejudgment; it is far more 
reasonable than any possible alternative, since, as we have previously noted, the 
very existence of the Gospels as a corpus depends on the community constituted 
by the faith that so judges. 

Nevertheless, it is conceivable that we might be driven, past “reasonable 
doubt,” to conclude that research falsifies the canonical narrative. To conclude 
that would be to conclude that no one person presents himself in the total tradi- 
tion about Jesus, that Jesus is not now an agent in history. This is a real possibil- 
ity; whatever may be true of other religions, Christian faith must be in this fash- 
ion historically vulnerable. 

The past is not in itself the construction of the historian working on the tra- 
dition. The great historians of the nineteenth century notoriously taught that the 
goal of historical scholarship is to discover “what really happened back then.” 


50. There have to date of this writing been three “quests for the historical Jesus,” each moti- 
vated by supposition that the second alternative is the truth. There was the original nineteenth- 
century quest, which was compendiously reported by Albert Schweizer; its methodological naivete 
was discredited by him and Johannes Weiss. After the middle of the present century, Bultmann’s 
disciples, here in rebellion against him, launched the “new quest for the historical Jesus.” Ernst 
Kasemann stated its manifesto; “Das Problem des historischen Jesus,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und 
Kirche 51(1954):125-153, Its paradigmatic product was perhaps Giinther Bornkamm, Jesus von 
Nazareth (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1956), still much in use and the present author’s principal reli- 
ance in these matters. And immediately prior to this writing yet a third wave broke, remarkably 
inferior to the second in hermeneutical and historical sophistication. We may mention John P. 
Meier, A Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus (New York: Doubleday, 1991); and the pecu- 
liar work of the “Jesus Seminar”: Robert W. Funk, Roy W. Hoover, and the Jesus Seminar, The Five 
Gospels: The Search for the Authentic Words of Jesus: New Translation and Commentary (New York: 
Macmillan, 1993). A convenient guide to the research up to these aberrations is provided by John 
Reumann, Jesus in the Church’s Gospels (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1968). 
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Christian theology must agree with them, for otherwise past and present collapse 
into one, and Jesus in whom faith came to word becomes instead the creature of 
our faith. Of course, to say that description of what happened back then is the 
goal of historical study is not to say that this goal is ever reached. It is to say that 
the “historic biblical Christ” cannot be independent of the “historical Jesus,” and 
that the latter is not merely “so-called.” 

Finally, if “eschatological” and “historical” are not taken as merely contra- 
dictory, then narrative of the Jesus of history should not stop with his death. We 
come to the chief fatality of the Bultmannian position: that “. . . is risen” cannot 
itself belong to the proclamation’s immediate reference to Jesus, to the gospel’s 
narrative content. 

The Jesus of history, we have agreed with the Bultmannians, is invoked in 
the proclamation as what allows the proclamation to be meaningful, what makes 
faith possible. He is evoked, that is, as “the ground of faith.”*! But if the history 
of Jesus does not include his Resurrection, the word that grounds faith does 
not include “. . . is risen.” Rather, “Jesus is risen” is, according to this school, 
faith’s confessional response to the word that grounds faith.** This is surely 
mistaken. 

Against the Bultmannians, we must insist: the telling of Jesus’ Resurrection 
belongs itself to the narrative by which the resurrection proclamation establishes 
its own meaningfulness. The risen Lord’s identification of who is risen concludes 
“~.. and who was raised.” This circularity is essential. 

Christ is not the content of the proclamation merely as a passive object, as 
that about which the proclamation speaks. That he is risen, and so can himself 
speak now in the church, is part of what is narrated. It is the Father whose word 
is the gospel, but the Son, who is the content of the gospel, is not a mere object 
but himself speaks in his church, and that he speaks is part of what the Father 
says. It is the Spirit who makes the gospel an actual and so potent word, a “word- 
event,” if one will, but the Spirit’s efficacy is not simply other than the Son’s per- 
sonal subjectivity as one who identifies himself to his people; thus Paul can even 
say, precisely in this context, “The Lord is the Spirit.” 


IV 


The narrative which identifies the risen one may thus in one situation be the four 
canonical Gospels as they stand; in another the historical reconstruction of the 
telling of one parable, together with “. . . and the teller is risen,” understood or 
stated; and in others anything between these extremes. A systematic theology will 
inevitably be determined by a narrative of correspondingly systematic genre, a 
sort of general sketch of Jesus’ identity. Up to “. . . is risen,” the sketch at work in 
any system will probably vary from those at work in others; it will therefore be 


51. E.g., Ebeling, Theologie und Verkiindigung, 32. 
52. Ibid., 45, 72-81. 
53. 2 Corinthians 3:17. 
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useful to present, in maximum compression, the one active here.** What follows 
is neither simply a shortened version of the canonical narrative, nor yet a presen- 
tation of the body of research results accepted by the author; it is intended to be 
coherent with either. Nor will each item be argued from the Gospels; this too 
would develop a treatise of quite another character. 

Jesus was an itinerant prophet and rabbi, the content of whose message was 
the immediate advent of the Kingdom of God. His message is summarized by 
Mark: “The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God has come near; repent, and 
believe in the good news.”* 

About what the Kingdom is to be like, Jesus said little that was original. He 
assumed the prophets’ vision of a world in which all finally goes as God intends: 
“The blind see, the lame walk, lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, 
and the poor hear good news.”*° History’s wedding celebration is beginning, light 
is dawning, the world’s harvest is to be reaped, its springtime to be enjoyed. The 
prayer he taught his disciples reverses the usual order of Jewish prayer and be- 
gins with a series of eschatological petitions: “Let your name now be made holy; 
your Kingdom now come; and your will now be done.”°*” 

The beginning of the new age is necessarily the death of the old. Jesus’ mes- 
sage of fulfillment was also a message of judgment, of the end in torment of 
humankind’s empire of rebellion. In the face of this other aspect of the Kingdom’s 
coming, Jesus’ call was to repent. He taught his disciples to pray also: “Save us 
from the time of trial.”** 

Although there was little new in what Jesus said about the coming Kingdom, 
the way he said it was indeed new. He so spoke the Kingdom into the present 
lives of his hearers as to leave no time for either preparation or postponement, 
for the careful merit of the Pharisees or the illusory assurances of the secularized. 
He proclaimed the Kingdom indeed as future, but as a future not separated from 
the present by any temporal distance. Those who heard his call to the Kingdom 
thus either began immediately to live by its expectation or found they had re- 
jected the offer. They either then and there “left their nets and followed him”*? 
or “went away grieving.”® “Follow me,” he said, “and let the dead bury their own 
dead.”¢! 

In that Jesus left his hearers no time to fulfill conditions of entrance into 
the Kingdom, previously demonstrated ability to fulfill such conditions lost its 


54. The indebtedness of the following to Giinther Bornkamm, Jesus von Nazareth (Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer, 1956) will be obvious to those who know this standard work of the “new quest,” 
although there are deviations and some formulations would not have been acceptable to Bornkamm. 
For detailed citations of the evidence of the Gospels, see the same work. 
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eschatological decisiveness. The Pharisee, the outcast, and the sinner heard the 
same promise and were tempted to the same refusal. Just so, Jesus’ message was 
good news especially for the latter. “Yours is the Kingdom of Heaven,” he said to 
them. And, just so, his message was bad news for those already righteous, insofar 
as they insisted on their righteousness’ eschatological value. 

He not only proclaimed to the ostracized and fallen that the Kingdom was 
for them, he then and there treated them as the new persons they would be in the 
Kingdom. In Israel, because of the prayers, table-fellowship creates brother- and 
sisterhood before God; Jesus notoriously and offensively “ate with publicans and 
sinners.” He enacted God’s future for them as their present with him. 

It is at this juncture that Jesus’ miracles are best understood. On the prin- 
ciple that heaven and earth contain more things than are allowed in anyone’s 
epistemology, we should suppose that he in fact did healings and other demon- 
strations unaccountable within the otherwise verifiable course of events. More 
important is the role they played in his mission: Jesus performed his wonders as 
signs, acted-out parables, of the Kingdom’s immediacy. Moreover. as acted signs, 
the miracles “contain the grace they signify”; they are instances of the immediacy 
of the Kingdom. And, again, they are directed chiefly to the suffering. 

In that Jesus interpreted his fellows’ lives by their reality in the coming King- 
dom rather than in the passing world, he interpreted his own life by that same 
future. The outcome of his own life would be the fulfillment or failure of the 
promise he brought. And in that his promise was to publicans and sinners, so 
would his life triumph or fail as the friend of publicans and sinners, as the shep- 
herd who went out to seek the stray, leaving the ninety and nine. 

There is much uncertainty about the categories by which Jesus may have 
understood himself. What is certain is that he knew himself as the last and 
unconditional messenger of the Kingdom, so that his fellows’ response to his 
mission was in fact their response to the Kingdom and to God: “Those who are 
ashamed of me and of my words..., of them the Son of Man will also be 
ashamed when he comes in the glory of his Father with the holy angels.”° Since 
there was no time left between his mission and the Kingdom, his appearance 
was itself the immediacy of the Kingdom: “But if it is by the Spirit of God 
that I cast out demons, then the Kingdom of God has already come to you.”*! 
Precisely by his proclamation of God’s coming Kingdom, Jesus established 
God’s rule over those who heard him; but where that happens, the Kingdom is 
present. 

In this consciousness, of being the immanence of the Kingdom’s coming, he 
did and said what could only be done and said by God’s immediate authority: he 
forgave sin and perfected the law. In this same immediacy to God, he called him 
“Father,” just so presenting himself as the Son in a way unprecedented by an 
individual. 
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The priests and lawyers, as represented in the passion narrative, understood 
the issue posed by Jesus’ self-presentation. Whatever he may or may not have 
himself claimed to be, he was either indeed the Messiah and a unique Son, or a 
blasphemer.® The high priest asked, “Are you the Son of the Blessed One?” In 
this question, “Son of God” is not a merely a title of the Messiah, for claiming to 
bea political and religious Messiah was not as such blasphemy. When Jesus seemed 
to accept the title, although evidently still with characteristic ambiguity in mak- 
ing claims for himself, they determined to obtain his death. This was done on a 
political charge of subversion, trumped up so far as anything Jesus had said but 
percipient so far as what would indeed come of him; he was executed as pretender 
“King of the Jews.” 


65. Mark 14:61—64parr. 


ELEVEN 
oc 


Crucifixion 


I 


“Because the residents of Jerusalem and their leaders did not recognize him or 
understand the words of the prophets. . . , they fulfilled those words by condemn- 
ing him... .”! 

There is, of course, a plain sense in which Jesus’ life does end with his death; 
nor is this sense theologically irrelevant. Jesus was not raised from attending the 
wedding at Cana; he was raised from corruption in the tomb. Nor, as we will 
argue in the next chapter, did his risen life simply continue on from his death. 
Theology has therefore always made the Crucifixion a distinct object of reflec- 
tion. The questions customarily grouped under the rubric “atonement” or “rec- 
onciliation” are obvious and pressing: Did Jesus die for any reason other than 
that all human beings do? If so, what was that reason? Did his death do any good 
specific to it? If so, what and how? 

The project of the present work does, however, remove the Crucifixion from 
a kind of centrality it has sometimes occupied in theology.? What the church in 
her self-identification has denoted by “the gospel” is the message of the crucified 
one’s resurrection. But much theology has proceeded as if the Crucifixion were 
by itself the encompassing burden of the message, as if “Jesus died for us” were 
itself the defining claim. Theologians have too often constructed their systems as 
if Christ fully accomplished our salvation at Golgotha, and was raised only be- 
cause, being immortal God, he could not remain dead, or as the consequence for 
the human Jesus of what he did on the cross. When Friedrich Schleiermacher 


1. Acts 13:27. 

2. The move is, of course, by no means unique to this work. Several more or less contemporary 
theologians, perhaps most notably Wolfhart Pannenberg, Walter Kasper, and fiirgen Moltmann, have 
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concluded that faith in the Resurrection “does not belong to the foundational 
elements of faith in Christ . . . ,°* he was only betraying an attitude deeply buried 
in the theological tradition. 

Thus the Western church’s most usual interpretation of the Crucifixion’s 
saving efficacy, devised in the twelfth century by Anselm of Canterbury,’ does 
not within its own scopusneed the Resurrection at all. According to Anselm, Christ 
died to pay the debt owed the infinite God by finite humankind on account of 
unfaithfulness, a debt in its own terms impossible to be paid. But the God-man 
could as human act for the finite debtor, and as divine make the payment cover 
an infinite debt. With the death, the transaction is in its own terms complete. 

But so far from right was Schleiermacher that it would be more scripturally 
plausible to say that the Crucifixion was not an original element of faith in Christ. 
At the very beginning, Jesus’ death was mostly a difficulty for believers. And the 
gospel could be proclaimed without attributing any salvific causality to the exe- 
cution as such. Thus in Peter’s paradigmatic sermon in Acts the Crucifixion 
appears simply as that which God overcomes by the salvific Resurrection: “This 
man... you crucified... . But God raised him up... .”° 

Some in the primal church even found Jesus’ death such a problem that they 
were tempted to deny its reality while nevertheless thinking to follow an in some 
sense risen Christ. Thus Paul observes that a crucified Lord is a moral offense to 
Jews and an intellectual offense to those schooled by the Greeks; he adduces the 
two groups not in the abstract but as they make up his Corinthian congregation, 
and he attacks the “wisdom” that explains the offense away as his readers’ own 
temptation.® Paul was right and the Corinthian enthusiasts wrong, but this was 
not then so obvious as we may think it must have been. 

Seventy years later, Ignatius of Antioch denounced those who “say he only 
seemed to die.” To refute them he had to develop an argument—that if following 
the living Christ is not following someone who really died, then the martyrdom 
to which imitation of Christ sometimes leads does not in fact imitate him.” What 
a proclamation of Christ’s transformed and salvific life with no prior real death 
might have been like, in Ignatius’ own tradition, we can perhaps reconstruct by 
detaching the seventeenth chapter of John from the narrative context in which 
the canonical text sets it: “Father, the hour has come; glorify your Son... . And 
now Iam no longer in the world, but they are in the world, and I am coming to 
you. ... Father, I desire that those also, whom you have given me, may be with 
me where I am, to see my glory. .. .”* 


3. Der Christliche Glaube, 99.2. 

4. Cur deus homo, esp. i.11-13. 

5. Acts 2:23-24. Peter Stuhlmacher, “Das Bekenntnis zur Auferweckung Jesu von den Toten 
und die Biblische Theologie,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche 70(1973):456: “At first one spoke 
only in antithesis... .” 
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II 


A doctrine of God’s saving action in the Crucifixion can be created with no other 
premises than that the Crucifixion indeed brings Jesus’ life to its end and that it 
is God who ordains the particular end. As we have earlier noted, until the moy- 
ing finger writes a conclusion, it is not settled whose story will have been written: 
the Father of His Country might still at the last have become its Great Betrayer. 
Until he died as he did, the Man for Others—to adduce a celebrated character- 
ization of Jesus—might yet have proved a monster of ambition. “Let the Mes- 
siah, the King of Israel, come down from the cross now, so that we may see and 
believe,”? was the last temptation; what if he had fallen to it and tried to summon 
those legions of angels? That the Man for Others died rather than seek his own 
kingdom settles that he is the Man for Others and so determines the salvific im- 
port of the message that he lives as Lord. 

Martin Luther once constructed a compact doctrine of atonement just in this 
fashion. Jesus died, said Luther in a celebrated tract,!° in order to transform his 
promises to us into a testament; the distinguishing feature of a testament is that it 
has become irrevocable because the promise-maker has died. What by Luther’s 
exegesis came to word with the Jesus of history was the “promise of forgiveness,” 
in which “all God’s promises” were comprehended. What Jesus’ death did was to 
remove the promise from the possibility of retraction or qualification. The risen 
Christ then executes the testament, at the Eucharist and throughout the life of 
the church; and that is our salvation. 

We may devise such a doctrine, for one more instance, using the previous 
chapter’s somewhat fuller sketch of Jesus’ narrative identity. What Jesus’ death 
did was to put the implicit claim made by his life and teaching to a final test. He 
followed his Father’s mandate to a fatal clash with the authorities. The high priest 
perfectly grasped what was at stake: “Are you the Messiah, the Son of the Blessed 
One?” Was the Kingdom indeed at hand as this man? Jesus said, although still 
enigmatically, “I am.”'' Thereupon the priests sought and obtained his condem- 
nation, and so posed the issue to the Blessed One himself, which is of course where 
it belonged: Would he act to acknowledge this Son? Those who challenged Jesus 
to come down from the cross and rule were wrong only in their timing and their 
addressee; so long as he could “come down,” the issue was not posed at its ex- 
tremity, and when it was, it would not be Jesus but his Father who could act. 

The Father did act. He let the issue go to extremity by abandoning Jesus to 
death, and then raised him to be Christ and Son. The Kingdom is at hand wher- 
ever this crucified Son is present. And that is our salvation. 

We could continue on this line. But when the gospel binds Jesus’ death and 
Resurrection together in one narrative, it does suggest a subtly different kind of 
interpretation of the death, in which its description is already drawn by the light 
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of the Resurrection, in which paired Crucifixion and Resurrection together make 
a concept. The merely antithetical way of relating the two—people killed him, 
but God raised him up—did not long remain the only or usual way;!? the docrines 
“of atonement” that have appeared in the history of the church are ordinarily 
doctrines of God’s saving action already in the death of Christ. This is appropri- 
ate. But such doctrines can be true only if the salvific efficacy they discern in the 
Crucifixion is located there by virtue of the Crucifixion’s narrative unity with the 
Resurrection. The Crucifixion is God’s salvific action just in that God overcomes 
it by the Resurrection. 


II 


The primal church deployed two means of such interpretation. First and funda- 
mental was sheer dramatic integration of Jesus’ death into the Old Testament’s 
narrative of God’s history with his people, as this was seen from the viewpoint of 
the Resurrection. The Crucifixion, it was to be understood, had to happen, given 
that the plot of the Old Testament was what it was and that the Resurrection had 
in fact happened. 

The primary New Testament locus of such atonement-doctrine is the pas- 
sion narrative of the Gospels. It is often remarked that the passion narrative’s 
length and detail of sequential dramatic shaping are disproportionate to the length 
and technique of the Gospels as a whole." This is the result of its history: through- 
out the processes of tradition and composition that produced the canonical texts, 
this story was more worked on than others. It was more worked on because it 
posed a greater problem. And the work chiefly consisted in establishing narra- 
tive connections to the Old Testament. 

All aspects of this narrative shaping are displayed together in one passage at 
the end of the Johannine version, the story of Jesus’ thirst.'> First, Jesus mission 
from God is declared “accomplished” precisely in that he arrives at the moment 
of death. Second, when Jesus once more speaks, it is “to fulfill the Scripture.” 
Third, what he then says, “I thirst,” is in itself a powerful and plausible item of 
the narrative; so is the bystanders’ response, to offer him vinegar. But the two 
together are meant to bring Psalm 69 to the mind of those who know the Scrip- 
ture: “For my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.”!® 
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First—following the enumeration above—the chief thing the passion nar- 
rative insists about Jesus’ death is that it had to!” happen, that it occurred, in the 
more explicit statement of Peter’s sermon, “according to the definite plan . . . of 
God.”!® The necessity is dramatic necessity; it is a matter of “the hour” having 
arrived," and this carries through the passion itself.2” We may note that the proph- 
ecies of his own death that the Gospels record from Jesus?! are to establish the 
same point. 

Second, the concretion of this necessity is that “the Scripture be fulfilled.” 
Sometimes the reference is to explicit prophecy,”’ but not always, as it is not in 
our paradigmatic instance from John. What the narrative enforces is more fun- 
damental: that to understand the Crucifixion we must take it as the denouement 
of Israel’s Scripture. 

Third, the passion narrative’s material carrying out of this interpretation is 
done by features of the narrative itself. In the following we instance only the most 
obvious items. 

The witnesses are false;** this belongs to the typical situation lamented by 
the unjustly suffering in the Psalms.*> Under accusation Jesus remains silent,”® 
taking the role of Second Isaiah’s ebed.”’ He suffers smiting and spitting,”* again 
in the Servant’s role.”’ The soldiers cast lots for his clothes,*° reenacting a scene 
from a psalm of lament, Psalm 22,*! that will make a continuing obligato. Those 
who pass by reenact the mockery* endured by the sufferer of Psalm 22 and other 
laments.** When Jesus, at the central moment of his passion, cries, “My God, my 
God, why have you forsaken me?”*4 he takes Psalm 22 for his own.*> The cry of 
thirst we have already noted. And when Jesus then commends his life to the Fa- 
ther*® he does so with the words of yet another of Israel’s laments.*” 
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It is apparent that two bodies of Old Testament text are drawn on: those in 
which Second Isaiah depicts the suffering of the Servant and psalms used in the 
temple by the unjustly suffering. Scholars have posited entire antecedent Jewish 
theologies of a “Suffering Messiah” or of “the Suffering Servant” or of “the Suf- 
fering Righteous One” to explain the phenomenon, but their existence or non- 
existence is beside the narrative point. The Gospels weave the death of Jesus into 
the mystery of sin and suffering, of their place in God’s history with his people, 
as Israel had ever more drastically experienced it. They let us see this mystery 
“fulfilled,” wrapped up, when Christ dies. They intend and need no more. The 
narrative’s last plain Old Testament allusion* is to the prophecy from which we 
heard the terrible words, “Awake, O sword, against my shepherd .. . , that the 
sheep may be scattered. I will turn my hand against the little ones . . . ” but which 
also includes, “When they look on the one whom they have pierced, they shall 
mourn for him... .”°? 

The primal church’s second way of interpreting the Crucifixion as itself 
salvific was by invoking the concept of reconciliation. God, Paul says, “reconciled 
us to himself,” “not counting. . . trespasses,”*° “through the death of his Son.”"! 
The fellowship of humankind with God is broken by acts that are “trespasses” 
precisely because they do this; God acts to restore the fellowship; the Crucifixion 
is the act. The word “reconciliation” may be specifically Pauline, but the thought 
is not. Thus the author of First Peter: Christ “bore our sins in his body on the 
cross... . For you were going astray like sheep. . . .”4 

Two notions are integral to telling of Jesus’ death as a reconciling act: that 
the death is not suffered on his own account, but “for,” “on account of” others; 
and that it restores broken community, that is, that it overcomes sin. The two 
ideas appear in the New Testament sometimes independently and sometimes 
joined. The New Testament accounts of the institution of the Supper show this 
nicely. In the earliest,“ Jesus’ giving of himself, of his body, is simply “for you.” 
In Mark* it is instead the cup** that is “poured out for many,” but despite this 
more overtly sacrificial picture there is still no reference to sin. In Matthew*’ 
finally, the cup is “poured out for many for the forgiveness of sins.” 

The proposition that Jesus died for our sin requires little historical back- 
ground to be understood. The first of its components is anyway inevitable: if Jesus’ 
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death was not justice and yet had to happen, any good it did is necessarily for 
others. 

And if it is once felt that Jesus died for others, then inhabitants of Israel’s 
Scriptures must immediately think of sin as that about us which required it. The 
fourth of Isaiah’s Servant Songs“ was pervasively present to those who first tried 
to understand their Lord’s death. Its very language appears in the passage just 
cited from 1 Peter, in formulae cited by Paul,® and, as we have seen, in the Gos- 
pels.*! Its ubiquity is nicely demonstrated by the story of the Ethiopian eunuch:>* 
Philip converts this notable by interpreting the Scripture he found the eunuch 
reading, which was Isaiah 53. We may indeed say that this Servant Song is the 
primal church’s doctrine of atonement: “He was wounded for our transgressions, 
crushed for our iniquities; upon him was the punishment that made us whole, 
and by his bruises we are healed. All we like sheep have gone astrav . .. , and the 
Lord has laid on him the iniquity of us all. . . . [H]is life [is] an offering for sin. 
... The righteous one ... shall make many righteous, and he shall bear their 
iniquities.” 

If now we ask how this works, how Christ’s death can have reconciled stray- 
ing sheep to the Father, we will find no theoretically developed answer in the New 
Testament. That it works is assumed from the Old Testament, and the place of 
explanation is taken by rich use of Old Testament language. Christ’s death was 
our “ransom” from sin;* it was a sacrifice,** more explicitly of Passover> or to 
seal covenant or for atonement;*” Christ “bore our sins,” somehow instead of 
us;>* the death was a victory over the powers that maintain the wall of alienation.” 
As with central trinitarian and christological matters, none of this becomes a 
problem requiring theoretical resolution until the mission moves into a world 
whose discourse is not shaped by the Scriptures. 


IV 


Explanation was, of course, eventually required. And theories from the mytho- 
logical to the metaphysical to the juridical to the psychological have been devised, 
through all periods of the church’s history. Theoretical interpretations of Christ’s 
death have most often begun with Paul’s teaching—which is why we tend to label 
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the locus “the doctrine of atonement” even if in a particular proposal reconcili- 
ation is not the key concept. 

It is one of the more remarkable and remarked-upon aspects of theological 
history that no theory of atonement has ever been universally accepted. By now, 
this phenomenon is itself among the things that a proposed theory of atonement 
must explain. 

The closest approach to a historically successful theory of atonement is that 
of Anselm, already described. But Anselm’s theory has never enjoyed favor in the 
East, and also in the West has been under continuous devastating attack, main- 
taining its hegemony mostly, one suspects, for want of a better alternative. 

Its difficulties—besides its lack of need for the Resurrection—are two. First, 
the idea that God cannot show mercy without the satisfaction of his justice, and 
that he views yet an additional crime as constituting such satisfaction, casts a most 
dubious picture of God, precisely by biblical standards. Anselm had no sooner 
propounded his theory than this objection was raised by Peter Abelard, and it 
has, surely rightly, never ceased to be urged.®! Second, the central notion of vicari- 
ous debt-paying, of substitutionary “satisfaction,” is difficult indeed: How can 
another’s death pay my debt, even if he has assumed a nature like mine—unless 
we assume an extreme Platonic realism of natures, which theology has otherwise 
much reason to reject? Perhaps the most notable enforcers of this second critique 
were the late sixteenth- and seventeenth-century “Socinians”®—in general, vig- 
orous precursors of Enlightenment critique. 

As will be observed, the objections to Anselm’s theory, and to those devel- 
oped from or resembling it, have been to the sort of effects that the Crucifixion is 
supposed to have had upon God. Thus proposed replacements have tried to rem- 
edy Anselmian defects by reversing the direction of efficacy and interpreting the 
Crucifixion in terms of its effects upon us. In itself, this reversal is to the good; 
the New Testament speaks of God’s action to reconcile us to himself, and nowhere 
of God’s being reconciled to us. 

We may for convenience refer to such theories as “subjective” theories. Their 
flaw is that they find it hard to say plausibly that God by Jesus’ death accomplished 
anything specific, that our objective situation with him is different than it would 
have been without the death. Anti-Anselmian theories seem always to reduce the 
efficacy of the Crucifixion to demonstrating something about God, his mercy or 
his love or some other virtue, that would have been real and effective also with- 
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out it. Thereby they evacuate the very thing that commends them: that they 
maintain the continuity of God’s action in the atonement.™ 

Perhaps the profoundest of these theories is that of Friedrich Schleiermacher.® 
His teaching includes indispensable insights. He saw that what Christ achieved 
on the cross can truly be “for” us only within the unity of the church; that atone- 
ment cannot be understood without explicit reference to this new community. 
He saw that Christ’s ability to suffer the evil of sin for others depends ona neces- 
sary dark side of the act by which he creates the new community, his acceptance 
of a role in humankind’s antecedent history of sin.” And—what we will shortly 
take as the chief key to our problem—he describes atonement neither as the 
human Jesus’ effect on God nor simply as a divine effect on humanity; his de- 
scription is from beginning to end description of Christ’s human action, which 
just as such is the divine action. 

Nevertheless, Schleiermacher’s teaching perfectly exemplifies the ironical 
failure of subjective theories. It is, says Schleiermacher, the redeeming effect of 
Christ’s whole life that he communicates his unbroken God-relationship to us 
through the church.® Thus there is no real difference between redemption as a 
whole and reconciliation in particular. Christ dies as a “duty” of this calling, as 
that to which the selfless love with which he pursued his mission led him, a mis- 
sion that would have been the same if he had converted his enemies—and so, 
presumably, died in his bed. Thus the peculiarity of the Crucifixion is only that 
“the true understanding of Christ emerges from his suffering in especially grip- 
ping fashion. . . .”° 

Mid-twentieth century discussion of the mutual inadequacy of Anselmian 
and subjective theories was shaped by the work of Gustav Aulén. He proposed 
that the virtues of both sorts were present and the vices of both absent in an 
interpretation of the Crucifixion that he found in the Greek fathers and that he 
maintained was the “classic” Christian doctrine. What happens on the cross is 
God’s great victory over Satan and death: God through Christ takes on the ty- 
rants who hold humanity captive and defeats them, thereby undoing what sepa- 
rates us from him and accomplishing our reconciliation.” This way of explain- 
ing the Crucifixion is not, of course, a theory at all, but rather the narration of a 
drama; “victory” is not a concept but, in Aulén’s terminology, a “motif.”7! 
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Aulén has undoubtedly reminded theology of a way of interpreting atone- 
ment that is indeed found in the New Testament” and richly developed in the 
Greek fathers,”’ and that was largely forgotten in medieval and later theology. 
From the viewpoint of the present work, this way of speaking has great virtues: 
the victory itself is the Resurrection, yet the Crucifixion is a distinct and positive 
part of the salvific action; the death is interpreted by narrative. But Aulén’s pro- 
posal nevertheless fails to solve our problem. 

First, the tale of Christ’s victory over anti-godly powers does not so much 
place the Crucifixion within the biblical narrative as construct a new and inde- 
pendent narrative from bits of biblical and patristic language. The language 
appropriated is in large part mythological, used interpretively in the Bible and 
by the fathers along the way of telling the history. But a story constructed directly 
from this language necessarily comes out a genuine myth. As such, it is indepen- 
dent of the history told by the Old Testament and the Gospels.”# 

Second, Aulén puts forward the “classic” interpretation as an alternative to 
Anselmian and subjective theories; therefore it must do what they try to do and 
show how reconciliation works. But in this function, it has the same flaws as the 
Anselmian doctrine. Here, too, the picture of God, who sends Jesus to his death 
to accomplish a victory easily attained otherwise, is dubious. Here, too, it is far 
from clear how what Christ does for himself—in this account, that he withstands 
Satan—is supposed to be actual for us. 

Viewing the frustrated history we have just hastened through, much late- 
modern reflection has made a virtue of apparent necessity and retired to its any- 
way characteristic relativism. The atonement is said to be a mystery beyond state- 
ment; the various proposed doctrines are “pictures” or “metaphors,” each of 
which provides a glimpse of one facet of the mystery. Thus we may rejoice in their 
multiplicity, and need take none with cognitive seriousness. But what this coun- 
sel amounts to is that we cannot say what God in fact did at the Crucifixion, and 
so cannot say that he actually did anything. It is a counsel of despair. 

And the despair is unwarranted. For it is possible to discern a common error 
behind the theories or motifs just catalogued; we can therefore try to remedy the 
error and start afresh. It is plain from all the foregoing that formulators of atone- 
ment-theory have assumed that the event’s salvific efficacy must be an effect of what 
God does or the man Jesus does on humanity or on God. We need not make this 
assumption. It derives from a particular Christology, in which God and humanity 
each do their thing over against the other, that is, from the Christology represented 
at Chalcedon by Leo’s “Tome.” If we instead think of Christ as Cyril or Maximus 
did, quite different interpretations of his reconciling work suggest themselves. 

It was once a standard question: Is the work of atonement to be attributed 
to Christ’s human nature or to his divine nature?” The question itself was taken 
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to be obvious. Anselmian theories of atonement attribute the work to the 
human nature; subjectivist and “classic” theories attribute it to the divine nature, 
explicitly or implicitly. But if the Christology of our earlier chapter is right, we 
should refuse both alternatives and attribute reconciliation to Christ according 
to neither nature but only according to both, jointly and simultaneously.” 

If the Christology of our earlier chapter is right, then we must understand 
the Crucifixion, precisely as Jesus’ human doing and suffering, as itself an event 
in God’s triune life. Its reconciling efficacy, most fundamentally and baldly stated, 
is that this is the event in God that settles what sort of God he is over against fallen 
creation. Just so the Crucifixion—given the Resurrection—settles also our situ- 
ation as creatures. 

The Crucifixion put it up to the Father: Would he stand to this alleged Son? 
To this candidate to be his own self-identifying Word? Would he be a God who, for 
example, hosts publicans and sinners, who justifies the ungodly?”” The Resurrec- 
tion was the Father’s Yes. We may say: the Resurrection settled that the Crucifixion’s 
sort of God is indeed the one God; the Crucifixion settled what sort of God it is 
who establishes his deity by the Resurrection. Or: the Crucifixion settled who and 
what God is; the Resurrection settled that this God is. And just so the Crucifixion 
settled also who and what we are, if we are anything determinate. 


V 


Let us then indeed begin afresh. And let us first recur to the Gospels’ narrative 
way of interpreting the cross. Freed by a more daring Christology than is usual in 
the West, we can say: the church’s primal way of understanding the Crucifixion 
is that we live this narrative, that we rehearse the canonical story, in the context 
of Scripture’s encompassing narrative and so that the rehearsing is a word-event 
in our own lives. 

The Gospels tell a powerful and biblically integrated story of the Crucifix- 
ion; this story is just so the story of God’s act to bring us back to himself at his 
own cost, and of our being brought back. There is no other story behind or be- 
yond it that is the real story of what God does to reconcile us, no story of mythic 
battles or of a deal between God and his Son or of our being moved to live recon- 
ciled lives. The Gospel’s passion narrative is the authentic and entire account of 
God’s reconciling action and our reconciliation, as events in his life and ours. 
Therefore what is first and principally required as the Crucifixion’s right inter- 
pretation is for us to tell this story to one another and to God as a story about 
him and about ourselves. 

That is, what fundamentally must happen is that the passion narrative live in 
the church as the church’s account of herself and her God before God and the world. 
One is strongly tempted simply to say: what must above all happen, to understand 
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reconciliation at Golgotha, is that the church recite the passion narrative—tradi- 
tionally, according to St. John—in a Good Friday liturgy at which the Cross is con- 
templated, the Old Testament—Isaiah 53 and Psalm 22!—is heard, prayer is of- 
fered for Caiphas, Pilate, and their underlings, and the death is recited not only 
verbally but bodily, by distribution of the Lord’s body and blood. One is tempted 
to say: what fundamentally must happen in the church, as right interpretation of 
the Crucifixion, is that the traditional Good Friday liturgy, with its unique prayers 
and—as the English church called it—its “creeping to the cross,” be celebrated. 

Crucifixion is the good that it is only dramatically together with the Resurrec- 
tion. Therefore its Good Friday representation cannot stand by itself, but can be 
the church’s primary interpretation of the Crucifixion only in one service with cel- 
ebration of the Resurrection. Crucifixion and Resurrection together are the church’s 
Pasch, her passing over from being no people to being God’s people, her rescue from 
alienation to fellowship, her reconciliation. Only as this is enacted in the church as 
one event is the Crucifixion understood. One is—again—strongly tempted to say: 
what must happen as the fundamental explanation of atonement is that the ancient 
single service of the Triduum, “the Three Days,” the continuous enactment of 
the Supper, the Crucifixion, and the Resurrection, covering Holy Thursday, Good 
Friday, and Easter Night, be celebrated. 

Readers may take the above mandates as strange systematic theology. Are 
not these paragraphs instead “liturgics’—and romantic liturgics at that? But ifa 
theological proposition is one that says, “To be saying the gospel, let us say F rather 
than G,” and if the gospel is spoken in language and by more embodied sorts of 
signs, by sacrament and sacrifice, then we must expect theology sometimes to take 
the form of ritual rubrics, to take the form “To be saying the gospel, let us do F 
rather than G.” Our commendation of the Triduum simply happens to be the 
first appearance of such theology in this work. 

We have in effect just posited a mandated event in the church’s life, and 
described that event as sacramental. Both posit and description can have only 
limited meaning until we have developed the doctrines of the church and of sac- 
raments. But the language used may already carry sufficient suggestion to say what 
here most urgently needs to be said. 


VI 


Evidently, a theoretical explanation of atonement now to be stated must be both 
more chastened than former theories and more daring. Since we posit no prior 
logic of reconciliation behind or beyond the historical events in Jerusalem and 
on Golgotha, we will be unable to demonstrate abstractly that God had to do it 
this way, as atonement theorists have almost all wished to do. We will join Tho- 
mas Aquinas in saying that if we understand “could have” abstractly, then God 
could certainly have chosen to reconcile us otherwise than by the passion of Christ; 
but that if we understand “could have” historically, the passion’s own enactment 
of the will of God tells us it eternally had to happen as it did.” Yet, at the same 
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time, our doctrine that the events in Jerusalem and on Golgotha are themselves 
inner-triune events puts forward a claim to know God that is in fact more daring 
than Anselm’s, not less. We will ask three questions: Why did Jesus have to die? 
How was this death a sacrifice? and How was this death a victory? 

Why did Jesus have to die? Most directly stated: the Crucifixion is what it 
cost the Father to be in fact—and not just in somebody’s projected theology or 
ideology—the loving and merciful Father of the human persons that in fact exist.” 
It is all very well to say that God is omnipotent Love, but here we sit in sluggish 
mutiny, stirring only to seize swords and staves. 

Perhaps the one modern theologian to have fully grasped this point was 
Jonathan Edwards, led by devotion both to the gospel and to the Enlightenment. 
According to Edwards, Christ’s suffering is the anguish God undergoes to be 
actually merciful within history; it is the pain of truly loving us. Salvation, in his 
most general statement, is that we “close” with Jesus and so with God the Son, so 
completely as to be truly one personal being with him in the triune life. Faith is 
our side of this closure; a love that is perfected as love unto death is Christ’s side 
of it, no lesser love being able to keep to us.*° 

We do not want to share the Son’s relation to the Father, we do not want 
there to bea Father; and that is why the one who said, “When you pray, say ‘Our 
Father,” had to die. The Father sends servant after servant and finally the Son. 
The vineyard-keepers kill each in turn; given the project that defines their lives, 
to have no one over them, they could not do otherwise.*! Who, then, delivers the 
Son to death? We can equally say: the Father does or we do. 

The eternal inner-triune decision made at the Crucifixion and Resurrection 
was between the parable as told, with a dead Son and slaughter of the vineyard- 
keepers, and raising a Son who insists rather on forgiving them. The Father can 
have his Son and us with him into the bargain, or he can abolish us and have no 
Son, for there is no Son but the one who said, “Father, forgive them.” 

But how, when the Father delivers Jesus to death, are they yet one God? And 
how are we the vineyard-keepers? Asking such questions, we invoke the Spirit. 

Father and Son are one God even as the Father abandons the Son, in that the 
Spirit who will raise Jesus had come in advance—as Spirit, anticipation is his 
being—and “rested” on him from the moment of his dedication to this death, to 
be the bond of triune love also in abandonment. Just so, this abandonment and 
its suffering become integral to what the Spirit means for the Father and the Son, 
and so to the Love that is God. 

We are the vineyard-keepers in that the Spirit who will raise the Son finds 
his own identity only in the totus Christus, in the Son who is identified with us. 
The Crucifixion was Jesus’ human self-surrender to God; this was done as a human 
act and—in the anticipating Spirit—as the head of the church. This precise event 
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was a triune event, and made our place in God.** The human race merely as such 
is not in fact the vineyard-keepers. To the question “Who crucified Jesus?” only 
the church is able to say, “We did.” The race in general must, in justice, say, “We 
were not there,” and just so go its way. 

We move to our second question: How was this death a sacrifice? To deal 
appropriately with this question, we will have to recall ourselves to what has ac- 
tually been done as “sacrifice” in the practice of the religions, and to the actual 
ways these practices and their language appear in the Bible. We will have to free 
ourselves from an understanding of sacrifice exclusively as “propitiatory” pay- 
ment-making to God, which developed in theology only after little was any longer 
known about actual sacrificial practices. 

Perhaps we may summarize relevant study by saying that a sacrifice is any 
prayer spoken not only with language but also with objects and gestures, so that 
these latter are like the verbal prayer “offered.” The New Testament’s particular 
use of sacrificial language to interpret the Crucifixion and the life of faith more- 
over obliterates a common distinction between the offerer and what is offered: a 
sacrifice as offered by Christ—or by his saints—is “the giving-over of oneself out 
of love... .”*4 

Thus, “Father, forgive them,” spoken by the one who was giving his body to 
the crucifiers, was a sacrifice. “My God, my God . . .” was a sacrifice. Jesus’ whole 
human action of selfless obedience to the Father’s mission to us, as this culmi- 
nated in the Crucifixion, was a sacrifice incorporating all these and many more, 
as one prayer can incorporate many petitions. And again, the sacrifice of Christ 
is no other event than those the priests and Pilate arranged and the soldiers and 
passers-by watched, nor yet is it their ulterior “meaning.” 

The prayer in this sacrifice was for us. It was accepted by the Father even 
before the Resurrection, in the steadfastness he granted to the dying Jesus. 

The Resurrection itself, from this point of view, was not so much Jesus’s 
acceptance as ours. Jesus’ sacrifice accomplishes our reconciliation only when we 
are actually brought together with him and his Father in one community; that is, 
in that their communal Spirit becomes that of a community in and by which we 
live. Here a certain distinction does appear between the Son as the one who sac- 
rifices and the Son as the one sacrificed; “the ‘change of role’ takes place at the 
resurrection. It is then that Christ the sacrifice becomes the priest, able to bap- 
tize with the Holy Spirit. . . .”8° 
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Finally, how is Jesus’ death a victory over the powers and principalities? Again, 
it is what happened in Jerusalem and at Golgotha that is the reconciling event, 
and not a mythic event behind them. Therefore our first step of understanding is 
to note that Jesus really and straightforwardly did defeat the high priest and the 
Roman procurator, the powers and principalities of political empire and religious 
self-assertion. An actual historical conflict occurred between an unholy alliance 
of Rome and Jerusalem and this lone Jew. Just in that Pilate and Caiphas sought 
to silence the prophet and rabbi who called them to account before the Father, 
their power was demonic. And already by his death he won; he would not save 
himself by acquiescence. The “encounter between Jesus and the demonic . . . is 
... the encounter between the power of God undemonically exercised by a man 
and moral, social and political forces demonically exercised by others.”*¢ 

As to what it means that the human powers over whom Jesus in his death 
triumphed were demonic in their attack on him, we can say only a little before 
developing the doctrine of creation, since Satan and his fellows are, whatever else, 
creatures. Here it suffices that Jesus’ mission had throughout his life set him against 
the demons, however we are to stipulate their ontological status; and that those 
who brought him to the cross did so in alliance with the same evil that had al- 
ways cried out against him and fled before him.*” 

This unlikely moral and spiritual victor is by the Resurrection “determined 
God’s Son... .” It might have been that the power of demonic empire and reli- 
gion—in Martin Luther’s language, of “the sword” and “the law,” as these work 
in history to punish and to perpetuate our alienation—belonged to the constitu- 
tion of being. It might have been that endless revanchism was the final meaning 
of fallen created history. But in that this terminally committed defier of the world’s 
power is established the Logos, is established as the Creator’s meaning for his cre- 
ation, it is not so. The bluster and disguises of this world’s powers are become 
mere illusion. We need not fear them; we need fear only God, and just so are rec- 
onciled to him and one another. 
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TWELVE 
c~_ 


Resurrection 


I 


“In fact Christ has been raised from the dead, the first fruits of those who have 
died.” “So we proclaim and so you have come to believe.”! We come to the predi- 
cate of the gospel, to what it says about the crucified Jesus. 

The unanimous evidence of the tradition deposited in the New Testament, 
deliberate and inadvertent alike, is that Jesus’ trial and execution wholly disen- 
chanted and scattered his followers.’ A few days later, a community had formed 
of disciples who believed he lived as Son and Lord, Our first question must be: 
What happened to make the difference? 

No canonical writing suggests that anyone saw or could have seen the Res- 
urrection itself happen. This corresponds to the logic of the matter: “Christ in 
rising does not return to the life commonly known to all but to an immortal life 
conformed to God. ... Therefore Christ’s resurrection itself could not directly 
be seen by humans. .. .”> The New Testament reports only what made certain 
persons believe a Resurrection had happened. Two accounts take us very close to 
the events. 

One is transmitted by Paul, writing perhaps twenty years after the event and 
reciting already rigidly formalized tradition: “I handed on . . . what I in turn had 
received: that Christ died for our sins in accordance with the scriptures, and that 
he was buried, and that he was raised on the third day in accordance with the scrip- 
tures, and that he was seen by Cephas, then by the twelve.” In this strictly parallel 
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two-article rule of faith,° the one event, that Christ died, is attested by his burial; 
the other, that he was raised, is attested by his having been “seen.” According to it, 
the ground of the message that Jesus, having truly died, is nevertheless now alive, is 
that some days after his crucifixion certain persons saw him that way. 

A Gospel, we have said, is an expansion of the proposition “Jesus, the one 
who ..., is risen.” It was the first part, the identification of Jesus, that solicited 
expansion as time went on; the statement of his Resurrection could and did re- 
main abrupt—in the first Gospel, of Mark, very abrupt indeed. Nevertheless, the 
extended-narrative style of the Gospels inevitably tended to give also the procla- 
mation of Resurrection a slightly more plastic narrative form. It is noteworthy, 
however, with what extraordinary freedom the tradents and authors at this point 
proceeded; constructing any sort of plausible sequence of events from the resur- 
rection stories they adopt, or even discerning one behind them, has regularly 
defeated scholarly effort.® It seems that almost any selection of resurrection sto- 
ries, determined by what a line of tradition made available or by theological 
attractiveness, could serve their purpose, since the assertion “He was raised” itself 
could not in any case be narratively expanded. 

Most of the Gospels’ resurrection stories are of appearances, in line with the 
tradition followed by Paul. But the other ancient account, transmitted by Mark 
writing perhaps ten years later than Paul, is of finding Jesus’ tomb empty.” The 
historical difficulties of Mark’s story have, one may think, been much exagger- 
ated.® It is nevertheless noteworthy that other empty-tomb stories in the Gospels 
may well be dependent on the single story in Mark, and that the New Testament 
contains no trace outside the Gospels of a conviction that the tomb was empty, 
or even of any interest in the matter.° 

In any case, the two claims are not conceptually symmetrical. The assertion 
that the tomb was empty could be true while Jesus nevertheless remained dead. 
But if the claim was true that some saw Jesus alive after his death, then Jesus had 
indeed been raised. Therefore, whether or not the tomb was found empty, only 
the appearances could be the actual occasion of the Easter-faith.!° 

The question about the corpse and the tomb is then a secondary theological 
question: Does what the gospel must affirm about the Resurrection strictly imply 
that the tomb was empty? Could we believe the Resurrection knowing that the 
corpse existed as the appearances were occurring? We can answer the question 
only after we have introduced the general question of the bodily character of the 
Resurrection—and we should also then judge very hesitantly. 
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II 


Jesus was “seen” by Peter, the Twelve, and others; but what exactly does that mean? 
Modern ontological inhibitions may lead us to suppose that their experiences were 
“visions” or something of the sort, and the way Acts reports Paul’s experience on 
the Damascus road, together with Paul’s assertion that what happened to him 
was like what happened to the other witnesses,'' may seem to support this inter- 
pretation. But if we speak here of visions, we either strain the word excessively or 
read the appearance-texts in a way legitimated only by sheer refusal to believe 
what they say. By a vision, we ordinarily mean an event contained within the 
subjectivity of the visionary, whatever truth it may mediate; but in the case of the 
resurrection appearances the texts “provide absolutely no point of connection 
for the notion that the appearances were inward envisionings. . . .”'* Nor indeed 
does Paul himself categorize his experience as an inner experience, but as an act 
of God to “reveal” (apokalypsai) something in any case there.'* 

More drastic psychological reductions are, of course, possible. The witnesses 
may have been hallucinating, or indulging in drastic modes of wish fulfillment, 
or caught up in mass hysteria—whatever that may be—or inventing the whole 
thing. But the documents, again, contain nothing on which to hang such expla- 
nations; if we indulge in them, the only reason we can have is that we insist some- 
one who says a resurrection happened must be deluded or dishonest. It is an odd— 
if common—sort of historical scholarship that devotes itself so exclusively not 
to explaining the state of the evidence but to explaining it away.'4 

But, again, what did Peter, the Twelve, and the rest see, if not something 
present only on the interior screen of their consciousness? Paul calls what he saw 
a “revelation” (apokalypsis).!° Paul otherwise uses this noun and its cognate verb 
only when interpreting events on an apocalyptic scheme" or to name a spiritual 
gift of apocalyptic prophecy.'” It thus seems to have been Paul’s understanding 
that what he and the other witnesses saw was of the same ontological character as 
what Zechariah or Daniel or the postcanonical apocalypticists saw, that is, the 
fulfilling future of creation as it already now comes to the Father in the Spirit and 
as God therefore can, if he will, show it to us. 
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There are, of course, differences. Apocalyptic prophets saw incommensurable 
images of the future and its agents, whereas the Resurrection witnesses saw a 
known, actual personality. And apocalyptic prophecy’s seeing was private, while 
at least some appearances of the risen Christ were intersubjectively apprehended 
in groups of witnesses. The Resurrection appearances thus tie what they see in 
the future world to the requirements of reality in this world differently than do 
the images seen by the apocalypticists. 

If we examine the stories of the appearances for signs of how other witnesses 
understood what happened, the interpretation suggested by the Pauline texts is 
verified. The appearance stories plainly do not suppose that the risen Jesus had 
returned to inhabit the witnesses’ time and space.'* Although the witnesses saw 
something visible and tangible'? in their world, between appearances the risen 
Jesus had no such location—he was not thought to be lodging with Mary and 
Martha or staying at the Jerusalem caravansary. He appeared when and as he 
would and then “vanished from their sight””° or “withdrew from them”?!—nei- 
ther “walked away” nor “disappeared” would be quite the right phrase. Nor were 
his appearings subject to the regularities of this age: “Although the doors were 
shut,” Jesus yet “came and stood among them. . . .”?* If we ask where Jesus was— 
so to speak—resident during the days of the appearances, the immediately avail- 
able answer is that he was in the heaven of the apocalypses, that is, in God’s final 
future, from which he showed himself—or the Spirit showed him—-to the chosen. 

Nor can we wholly ignore the account of an “Ascension.” The problematic 
of the reported bodily movement toward God will occupy us later. For now, we 
note only that the Ascension, within its own account, is presented as a conclud- 
ing appearance, and so shows where the story’s tradents supposed Jesus to be when 
he was not appearing: in heaven, as envisioned by the seers. 

It seems clear that what Peter and the Twelve and Paul saw—-if it was not a 
delusion or invented—was Jesus as an inhabitant of the age to come, as God even 
now “reveals” him, lets some meet him in advance. Thus Thomas Aquinas taught: 
“What pertains to the coming glory exceeds common human cognition... . There- 
fore his resurrection was not manifested to all the people. . . .”** This does not, 
of course, mean that the Risen One was visible only to the “eye of faith” or some- 
thing of the sort; Paul was decidedly an unbeliever when the Lord appeared. 
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I] 


Jesus is risen into the future that God has for his creatures. What certain persons 
saw after his death was a reality of that future. We are now in position to ask the 
central question: When we assert Jesus’ Resurrection, what do we claim about 
him? 

The powerful but recently neglected twentieth-century systematic theologian 
and ecumenist Peter Brunner once synthesized traditional affirmations about the 
Resurrection, modern scholarship on the texts, and conceptual analysis into three 
deceptively simple propositions. The risen one “is Jesus in the identity of his 
person.” He is “neither the ghost of a dead man nor a dead man returned. . . .” 
He “lives in the glory of God. . . .”% To this we need only add a first proposition 
to have the outline of this section. 

The needed first proposition is so obvious as often to escape discussion: that 
someone is risen means he or she is alive. We must ask, What are we necessarily 
affirming about Jesus when we say that he, unexpectedly, lives? What is the basic 
difference between a living person and a dead one? And surely we must say: the 
decisive difference between a living person and a dead one is that the former can 
surprise us as the latter cannot. Socrates, although he remains dead, is still pow- 
erful. But iff am surprised by him, this is because of previously inadequate knowl- 
edge. Whereas if Jesus lives, he is an agent in my life, and one whom I must ex- 
pect to act freely, whom I could know perfectly and yet not always anticipate. 

But the point of Jesus’ death is that his identity is now settled and knowable. 
How, then, can he surprise us? We here encounter an antinomy we will encoun- 
ter again, when we more fully discuss the nature of the coming Kingdom. There 
we will call it the antinomy of hope. Hope ceases when what is hoped for arrives. 
Must not the Kingdom, in which all hope is fulfilled, be then the entire cessation 
of hope, and so death and not life? We will see the antinomy of hope resolved in 
love: love is at once a determinate reality for which we can hope, and is itself per- 
fected hope for those who are loved, so that when hoped-for love is granted hope 
truly begins.”6 

In that Jesus rose into the Kingdom, both this antinomy and its resolution 
characterize his risen life. This is the—doubtless often subliminal—systematic 
reason that love has been the church’s favorite characterization also of what we 
meet in Christ. To call Jesus the risen prophet of the Kingdom’s immediacy or to 
call him perfect love are mutually implying characterizations. 

We can know Jesus as the Loving One, and know with precision what that 
means, by rehearsing his life and death. As he has died in and of that love, we can 
be utterly secure in this knowledge. Yet it is the very substance of love to be full 
of surprises for the loved one. For to love is fully to affirm the freedom of the 
loved one; it is to be committed to respond to this freedom with good, whatever 
the loved one does in it. So long as I live I cannot bind in advance what I will do 
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in my freedom; therefore neither can I know in advance what my lover will do 
for me. 

That Jesus lives means that his love, perfected at the cross, is now active to 
surprise us. That Jesus lives means that there is a subject who has us as his ob- 
jects, and who wills our good in a freedom beyond our predicting. 

Indeed, fully reliable love can only be the resurrected life of one who has died 
for the beloved ones. Contemporary society speaks much of “unconditional” love, 
and is always disappointed. If 1 commit myself in love, I may die of it. If] do not, 
my love remains uncertain; ifI do, it is lost—unless I rise again. When the gospel 
proclaims actual unconditional love, it proclaims a specific, individual love, the 
love that is the actuality of the risen Jesus. No one else can love unconditionally 
as does the Lord; not even the church can so love her members or they one 
another. 

Taking up now the first of Brunner’s propositions, the Risen One is “Jesus 
in the identity of his person.” In one way, this cannot be problematic: whatever 
glorious or uncanny phenomenon one encountered, one would not perceive it 
as the result of a resurrection unless one recognized it as someone one knew who 
had died. The posit of an unidentified risen person is oxymoronic. 

Nevertheless, some of the appearance-stories display conceptually provoca- 
tive features just at this point. The disciples at Emmaus do not recognize the risen 
Lord until he puts them into a sacramental context.’” John sets up a classic rec- 
ognition scene between the Magdalen and her Teacher.”* And what “doubting 
Thomas” doubts is not that his fellows have seen something living and remark- 
able, but that this something was Jesus; his demand is for marks of personal con- 
tinuity between Jesus’ last state and the new phenomenon.”? 

So we do have to ask: What can constitute personal identity between a per- 
son who has died and a subsequent phenomenon? With their usual analytic acu- 
ity, the scholastics noted the problem. It was a standard question, posed by Peter 
Lombard: was Jesus a human individual (homo) between Crucifixion and Resur- 
rection?*” Thomas Aquinas decided in the negative. A human being, in Thomas’s 
anthropology, is constituted in the unity of body and soul, and since death is the 
dissolution of that unity, to say that Jesus was a human being during the three 
days would be to say he did not really die. Therefore, Aquinas taught, the iden- 
tity of Christ across the time of his death can have resided only in the personal 
identity of the Logos, who did not die and who maintained his claim to Jesus’ 
human body and soul.?! 

Aquinas must be right that Jesus’ identity as crucified and risen cannot be 
verified anthropologically. Were an entity to appear to me claiming to be some- 
one I knew had died, by what criteria ought I judge the claim? The skeptic here 
could always trump. Doubting Thomas received his evidences, but if a ghost or 
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demon could otherwise deceive the other disciples, of course he could mimic the 
wounds as well. And the result of the evidences given Thomas was not that he 
accepted the verification of a disputed empirical proposition, but that he “be- 
lieved.” Indeed, this is the precise point at which Easter-conviction must be 
Easter-faith. There can be no historically reasonable doubt that Peter, the Twelve, 
and the rest had powerful experiences that were not simply subjective but were 
experiences of something; what is here the “thing not seen” is that this something 
was the Jesus they had known. 

We may follow also Aquinas’ pointer to a trinitarian-christological construal 
of the risen Lord’s identity with the crucified Jesus; we will not, however, adopt 
his particular version, which is cast within the Leonine Christology and is forced 
to depend on the Logos’ supposed impassibility. Instead of reasoning only from 
the two-natures doctrine, we must invoke the full doctrine of Trinity. The Spirit 
who raises the Son is the Spirit of the Father, and had already rested on this Son. 
The unity of the crucified Son with the risen Son is posited in the essential unity 
between this Father and this Spirit. 

The identity of the crucified Jesus and the risen Jesus is nothing other than 
the oneness of God. That is why it can and must be believed: it is identical with 
the final object of faith. It is not that we lack evidence for the risen Jesus’ identity 
with himself and so can “only” believe it; it is that this identity is the unity of God, 
and carries the conviction of God’s self-presentation or none at all. 

Brunner’s second proposition that the risen one is “neither the ghost of a 
dead man nor a dead man returned.” That is, the risen Jesus’ life does not con- 
tinue on from his death. The appearance-stories show he is not a ghost by his being 
able to eat and drink, and that he is not merely returned to life by the discontinu- 
ity of such existence. He has and needs no place in this world. The wounds he 
shows neither heal nor fester. The tradition has grasped the decisive point: “One 
sort of resurrection would be resurrection only from actual death, so that some- 
one began again to live after having died. Another sort would be that someone 
was freed not only from death but even from . . . the possibility of dying. Only 
this latter is true and authentic resurrection.” 

The point is religiously decisive. What the risen Jesus pleads for us before 
the Father, what identifies him to the Father by the Spirit in the triune life, the 
personality as which he acts as our risen Lord, is the life lived from Mary’s womb 
to Golgotha. It does not—odd though it may seem even to need to deny it—in- 
clude continuing experiences with the church, lessons from his rule of general 
history subsequent to the Crucifixion, or new relations with the angelic host. It is 
the Crucifixion as the completion of the life lived in Palestine that settles what 
sort of God establishes his deity at the Resurrection; and the question does not 
reopen because Jesus lives anew. 

If the risen one lives neither as a ghost nor as a returnee, how then? Accord- 
ing to Brunner’s last proposition, he lives “in the glory of God.” We may see in 
Brunner’s phrase the coincidence of two propositions we have already maintained: 
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Christ is risen into the Kingdom, and Christ is risen into God. He is located in 
the heaven seen by the apocalyptic prophets, and he is located in the triune life. 
Thus he is himself the presence of God in heaven; he is what makes it heaven. 

Apart from the Resurrection, the future seen by the apocalyptic prophets, 
the future as it is determinate for God, is determinate only as future, as what is 
not yet. The risen Son, however, is an accomplished reality within the history of 
this age, possessing a mother, a narratable story, and a historically placeable ex- 
ecutioner. As he belongs to the transcendent future, that future is determinate 
not only as what is not yet, but also by a history with past and present tenses. In 
his case, the Kingdom is enacted and available as a stretch of this world’s history. 
And just so it is what Scripture and tradition have called heaven. 

We can grasp the Kingdom’s availability, its present tense, as we are histori- 
cally united with this Son; that is, as we are in the church. Therewith we have 
arrived at the—perhaps somewhat arbitrary—boundary of this first part of the 
work. We may note the proposition to which we are led, that the church is the 
present availability of the Kingdom, and leave its exposition for the appropriate 
later chapters. 


IV 


There is a character of the Resurrection presumed in all three of Brunner’s propo- 
sitions to which we must devote our final attention, since it is the hinge of much 
modern difficulty with the gospel. Jesus’ Resurrection as confessed by the church 
is a bodily resurrection, with or without an emptying of the tomb. Somehow there 
now exists a body that is the living Jesus’ human body. 

Through most theological history, this assertion itself caused no great prob- 
lem. We have been noting Aquinas’ positions through this chapter; here we may 
observe that when he lists objections to the teaching that Jesus now has a “true 
body,” these are all based on features of the appearances and not on any diffi- 
culty with the claim as such.** Premodern theology presumed we know what a 
body is, and mostly let it go at that. And the creation as mapped by premodern 
Western science seemed nicely to accommodate a body of the risen Jesus: it is 
located “in heaven.” 

Heaven, as we have so far considered it, is the created future’s presence to 
God. But, just so, “heaven” is, vice versa, also the created place for the presence 
of God; as the creeds have it, Christ went into heaven in order to be at God’s right 
hand. “Heaven” in Scripture and traditional theology is the accommodation God 
makes for himself within creation, from which to be present to his creatures and 
in which some of his creatures can be immediately present to him. If we think of 
this accommodation as a place, then that is where the risen Christ’s body can have 
its place. 

Our civilization’s premodern Ptolemaic cosmology posited just such a place. 
Surrounding the earth were supposed to be concentric transparent spheres on 
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which the stars and planets ride and by whose different rotational vectors the 
observed movements of the heavenly bodies could be predicted. The universe 
around the earth is divided by these spheres into shell-shaped domains, each more 
ontologically rarefied than the one next closer to earth—the Ptolemaic cosmol- 
ogy was earth-centered only topographically, and notin its valuations! It was, then, 
perfectly rational to suppose that the outermost and least earthly of these domains 
was that made and reserved by God for his own place within his creation, that it 
was the “heaven” of Scripture. And it was equally rational to suppose that this 
is where Christ’s risen body is at home, having “ascended” there. Thus the 
best available science made the located existence of a body of the risen Christ 
unproblematic. 

Copernicus’ new cosmology undid this accommodation. The Copernican 
universe is homogeneous; no part of it can be more suited for God’s dwelling than 
any other. It can map no topologically delineated heaven. There is in a Coperni- 
can universe no plausible accommodation for the risen Christ’s body; and, in- 
deed, within any modern cosmology, the assertion that the body is up there some- 
place must rightly provoke mocking proposals to search for it with more powerful 
telescopes, or suggestions that perhaps it is hiding on the “other side” of a black 
hole. But if there is no place for Jesus’ risen body, how is it a body at all? For John 
Calvin was surely right: “. . . this is the eternal truth of any body, that it is con- 
tained in its place.”*4 

The disappearance of heaven from the accepted topography of the universe 
has had powerful and destructive impact on the actual theology of believers. It is 
safe to say that most modern believers, whatever doctrine they may formally es- 
pouse, actually envision the risen Christ as not embodied, as a pure “spirit,” or 
perhaps as embodied in aa very thinned-out fashion, as—not to be too fine about 
it—a spook. A body requires its place, and we find it hard to think of any place 
for this one. 

One might indeed be tempted to rescue the Resurrection’s truth by renounc- 
ing modern cosmology—which has, after all, no permanently guaranteed status— 
had not also inner-churchly considerations made the traditional construction a 
problem long before Copernicus, suggesting the possibility of renouncing instead 
the traditional conception of heaven as some one spatial domain. Since the ninth 
century, at latest, it has been doctrine that the body of the risen Christ is present 
on the altar of Eucharist. But if the body of Christ is located in the outer Ptole- 
maic shell or similar space, how does it come to be in churches on earth? Ifheaven 
is a place in the universe and earth another, it would seem the embodied Christ 
would have to travel from the one to the other. But this was always too mytho- 
logical for Christian theology; thus Thomas Aquinas: “The body of Christ does 
not come to be in the sacrament by spatial motion.”* 

To avoid the notion of cosmic travel, high scholasticism characterized the 
reality of the embodied Christ on the eucharistic altar as sheerly “supernatural”: 


34. John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion (1536), iv.122. 
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the embodied Christ does not get from the one place to the other at all; by God’s 
fiat, he simply is both places at once, in heaven and on the altar, contrary to the 
defining behavior of bodies though this is.** But therewith, in order to account 
for eucharistic bodily presence, theology shortcircuited the whole conceptual 
framework by which it otherwise accounted for the risen Christ’s bodily reality. 

Shortly after Copernicus, a school of theologians did appear for whom he 
posed no problem; who, if convinced by observation and argument, could aban- 
don Ptolemy without hesitation; and we will take up their lead. Johannes Brenz 
and others in Swabia, a territory especially agitated theologically by the divisions 
of the Reformation, set themselves to think through the metaphysical require- 
ments of Christ’s bodily presence on the altar. So doing, they came to deny— 
even mock—the whole notion of a “heaven” spatially related to other parts of 
the created universe. Brenz inquired of defenders of such a heaven,*” “Does Jesus 
take little walks up there?”2* He made demythologizing use of those very features 
of the appearance-stories to which we have attended: “Friend, tell me, where was 
he between appearances to his disciples? And when in his visible Ascension a cloud 
received him .. . , tell me, friend, where had he gotten to?”*” 

According to Brenz and his fellows, there is no mystery about Christ’s bodily 
presence on the altars beyond the great mystery of the Incarnation itself. Christ 
does not need to get from heaven to the earthly churches, by travel or by super- 
natural exception to the otherwise determining situation of his body. The Incar- 
nation given, what we call the humanity of Christ and the deity of Christ are only 
actual as one sole person, so that where the deity of the Son is, there must be Jesus’ 
humanity, unabridged as soul and body.” And that the Son in his deity is present 
on the altar, as everywhere else, is not disputed. The problem about the Eucharist 
is therefore not that Jesus is bodily present, but defining a difference between this 
presence and his presence generally. 

The Swabians relied on a radically Cyrillean Christology: “Although it is a 
property only of the divine nature in Christ to be everywhere and fill all things, 
nevertheless he possesses this property only in common with his human nature, 
that he assumed into the one and the same person that he is.”*! In Brenz’s argu- 
ment, it is the appearance stories that legitimate such Christology. 

Christ has risen to be in God’s place. God, however, is in no place but is his 
own place; and over against God, the created universe is therefore just one other 


36. Ibid., iii.75.4: the conversion of bread and wine for body and blood is “sheerly supernatu- 
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single place.” Since the creation is for God but one place immediately over against 
the place that he is, his simultaneous presence to the whole creation is unproble- 
matic. And his exercise of that presence will not be modulated by location within 
the creation, since for God there are no plural created locations, but only by 
ontological context: he is one way present in his Word, he is otherwise present at 
all points in created space, he is otherwise present in the hearts of believers, and 
so on.* From the place that God is for himself, the risen man Jesus shares this 
relation to created space. Thus Brenz replies to the obvious objection to his claim 
that Christ’s body is ubiquitous: “We do not attribute to his body extension or 
diffusion in space, but elevate it beyond . . . all location.”4 

Despite the profundity of their thinking, the Swabians fully convinced few 
besides themselves, and their work is now generally forgotten. Without more 
radical metaphysical revision than even they ventured, it was and is hard to see 
by what right they call the entity they describe a body at all. And they could pro- 
vide no really satisfactory statement of the difference between Christ’s “bodily” 
presence in the Eucharist and his “bodily” presence elsewhere. We will be able to 
carry out their insight and overcome their failings—and so fully justify their 
appearance here—only as we develop the doctrines of creation and of the church 
and its sacraments; we are again at the threshold of the work’s second part. Here 
we will proceed more abruptly. 

Where is Christ’s body, if it needs no spatial heaven and is not restricted in 
its presence by created spatial distances? The same apostolic theologian who taught 
us that Christ’s risen home is the heaven of the apocalypses does in fact speak of 
the risen Christ’s body. Although Paul clearly thinks of the Lord as in some sense 
visibly located in a heaven spatially related to the rest of creation,* the only body 
of Christ to which Paul ever actually refers is not an entity in this heaven but the 
Eucharist’s loaf and cup and the church assembled around them. 

“You are the body of Christ.”4° Paul’s teaching can be exploited for the simi- 
les it enables and Paul so exploits it. But the teaching itself is a proposition and 
not a trope. That is, “.. . is the body of . . .” is a proper concept also where Paul 
uses it of the church and Christ. 

Precisely to enable the similes of body and members, the proposition “The 
church is the body of Christ” must itself be an ontic identification, like the regu- 
larly paired “You are the community of the Spirit.” We are the body of Christ, 
according to Paul, in that we have been “baptized into” it.” And what we have 
been baptized into is simply “Christ.”* Again, we are “one body” in that we do 
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something that can equivalently be described as “sharing in the body of Christ” 
and partaking “of the one bread.”*? In the complex of these passages, there is no 
way to construe “body” as a simile or other trope that does not make mush of 
Paul’s arguments. 

But what can Paul mean, speaking so of Christ’s body? Neither the bread and 
cup nor the gathering of the church look like a human body or react as one. 

The obvious first suggestion, which turns out to work perfectly on the texts, 
is that he speaks of the “body of Christ” as he speaks of “bodies” generally.” In 
Paul’s language, someone’s “body” is simply the person him or herself insofar 
as this person is available to other persons and to him or herself, insofar as the 
person is an object for other persons and him or herself. It is in that Paul is a 
body that persecutors can mark him as Christ’s;*! it is in that Paul is a body 
that he can be seen and interrogated by one of his congregations, or be remote 
from this possibility;* it is in that Paul is a body that he can discipline his own 
self. In Paul’s ontology, such personal availability may or may not be consti- 
tuted as the biological entity moderns first think of as “a body”; for Paul, a “spiri- 
tual” body, whatever that may be, is as much or more a body as is a biological 
body. 

The church, according to Paul, is the risen body of Christ. She is this because 
the bread and cup in the congregation’s midst is the very same body of Christ. 
Paul’s first statement on the matter does not extend quite to this equation. “Be- 
cause there is one bread, we who are many are one body, for we all partake of the 
one bread.”°° But Paul then applies this doctrine to the behavior of the Corinthian 
congregation: because the Corinthians eat and drink disrespectfully of one an- 
other, they fail to “discern” the body of Christ.°* We want to ask which body Paul 
has in mind, the bread about which he has just reported the dominical words “This 
is my body,” or the congregation that is in fact the offended entity and which he 
has just earlier called Christ’s body. Paul’s text makes sense only when we grasp 
that he means both at once, and would reject our question as meaningless. 

It is time for theology, taught by the collapse of Ptolemaic cosmology and 
the new possibilities this opened and by centuries-long difficulty about Christ’s 
body in the Eucharist, to let what Paul meant by “body” teach us also what to 
mean by “body.” This is what Brenz and his fellows began to do. We must learn 
to say: the entity rightly called the body of Christ is whatever object it is that is 
Christ’s availability to us as subjects; by the promise of Christ, this object is the 
bread and cup and the gathering of the church around them. There is where crea- 
tures can locate him, to respond to his word to them. 
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No metaphor or ontological evasion should be intended. Sacrament and 
church are truly Christ’s body for us, because Christ himself takes these same 
things for the object as which he is available to himself. For the proposition that 
the church is a human body of the risen Jesus to be ontically and straightforwardly 
true, all that is required is that Jesus indeed be the Logos of God, so that his self- 
understanding determines what is real. 

The subject that the risen Christ is, is the subject who comes to word in the 
gospel. The object—the body—that the risen Christ is, is the body in the world 
to which this word calls our intention, the church around her sacraments. He 
needs no other body to be a risen man, body and soul. There is and needs to be 
no other place than the church for him to be embodied, nor in that other place 
any other entity to be the “real” body of Christ. Heaven is where God takes space 
in his creation to be present to the whole of it; he does that in the church. 

The drastically “Swabian” positions just asserted can, of course, be fully estab- 
lished only in the doctrines of creation and the church, and particularly of the 
relation between them; we have reached the same boundary previously marked. 
In this chapter, we have just one more step to take: Was the tomb empty? 

The organism that was Jesus’ availability—that was his body—until he was 
killed would have as a corpse continued to be an availability of this person, of the 
kind that tombs and bodies of the dead always are. It would have been precisely 
a relic, such as the saints of all religions have. Something other than sacrament 
and church would have located the Lord for us, would have provided a direction 
for devotion; and that devotion would have been to a saint, and so would have 
been something other than faith and obedience to a living Lord. The tomb, we 
may therefore very cautiously judge, had to be empty after the Resurrection for 
the Resurrection to be what it is. We can, of course, say nothing at all about what 
anyone would have seen who was in the tomb between the burial and the first 
appearances. If the tomb marked by the Church of the Holy Sepulcher is indeed 
where Christ lay, then it is empty not by inadvertence but as the Temple of Israel 
was empty. 


THIRTEEN 
oc 


The Being of the One God 


I 


“Being” is not a biblical concept, or one with which Christian theology must 
necessarily have been involved, had the gospel’s history been different than it is. 
If we could abstract from the actual history, we could, of the biblical God, say 
“God is good” and “God is just” and continue with such propositions at need, 
without making an issue of the “is.” And the teaching that God is one could re- 
main the simple denial that anyone but sHwu is God. But “being”! was a central 
concept of the theology with which the gospel came into essential conversation 
in Mediterranean antiquity. Thus the concept has become an inextricable deter- 
minant of the actual Christian doctrine of God. 

The Greek thinkers asked, and taught us to ask, What is involved in being 
anything at all? When we say, for example, “x is large and is solid and is... ,” 
what besides largeness and solidity and so on do we along the way co-predicate 
of x? If anything? If we say only “x is something,” what, if anything, have we said 
about x? What is just be-ing? The question is odd, and positivists of all times have 
dismissed it as empty. But, once there, it has refused to go away. 

The question of being, with its oddity, should be understood as a particular 
response to a prior query, indeed to a prior spiritual shock. Martin Heidegger 
began his “introduction” to the thought of being by renewing Leibniz’s question: 
“Why is there anything at all? Why not rather just nothing?”? It can happen that 
the sheer givenness of things, ourselves included, becomes a mystery, that the 
possibility of there being “nothing” ceases to be abstract—that the sight of an 
acquaintance or the feel of a wall surface becomes unfathomable in its mere occur- 


1. To on, esse. 
2. Martin Heidegger, Finftihrung in die Metaphysik (Yibingen: Max Niemeyer, 1953), 1: 
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rence. Beings come on’ to us, in a fashion that includes ourselves in the on- 
coming, and just so they threaten to elude us.* The question is posed to us: What 
is it to be? 

“What is it to be?” is different from and prior to “What is being?” The coming- 
on of things can be dealt with otherwise than by invoking a concept of being, 
otherwise than by devising a vocabulary of substantives from “is.”> “What is it to 
be?” can, for one possibility, be answered with a straightforward proposition. Thus 
Israel said, “To be is to be willed by juwH”*—for Israel, sown himself is not within 
the scope of the question. It can be answered with a lyric, or a monument, or a 
hieros gamos. The Greek thinkers’ answer differs from answers of other sorts not 
only materially but structurally: first they answer, “To be is to possess being,” and 
then must, of course, ask, “What is being?” 

The concept of being is incurably theological.’ There is a passage from 
Aristotle’s On the Heaven that nicely displays all the Greek thinkers’ theology:* 
“Nor does change pertain in any way to what is beyond the outermost [heaven 
and its] motion, but unmoved and impassible, possessing the most noble and 
autonomous life, it is perfected in its aeon [aion = “duration” or “span” ].? And 
indeed the very word ‘aeow’ had divine meaning for the ancients. For the comple- 
tion [telos] that embraces the whole time of each life . . . is called its ‘aeon’; and 
by the same token the completion of the entire heaven, the completion that em- 
braces time as a whole and the universe’s unending change, is its acon... , an 
aeon deathless and divine. From this completion being and life is derived to other 
things, to some more exactly and to others more feebly.”® 

Aristotle here leaves it open as to whether “what is beyond” is one or many, 
and, indeed, for this theology the difference between monotheism and polythe- 
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ism is insignificant. What is “beyond” is the timeless telos of the interminably 
temporal cosmos, the timelessly attained goal and perfection, whether in itself sin- 
gular or plural, that spans all temporal spans. This “life” is motionless, impas- 
sible, utterly self-satisfied and just so divine. In that the cosmos is embraced by 
it, also the cosmos and what is within it derive “being and life.” Finally, the chiastic 
pairing of “deathless and divine” and “being and life” is precise: temporal life is 
the derivative of immortality, and temporal being is the derivative of divinity. 

In the passage just discussed, “being” stands for the temporal derivative of 
divinity. But in the decisive passages of the work Aristotle devoted directly to the 
matter,'' being is the divinity or divinities as such, is changeless “completion” 
itself.!2 Thus, both within and without the cosmos, being is equivalent to divin- 
ity. Why, then, make this extra concept, “being?” 

The Greek religious thinkers wanted to speak of things that are not divini- 
ties as nevertheless, however “feebly,” divine. Their foreordained answer to the 
question, “What is it to be?” was, “To be is to be as the gods are, or anyway a little 
so.” Thus they answered in terms of a possessed quality; their language of “being” 
was to facilitate this sort of answer. 

The concept of being was thus an instrument of the Greeks’ insistence that 
we not be of different sort than the gods. More formally: “being” is used analo- 
gously!? for the divine and for the likeness to the divine that with nondivinities 
is—Mediterranean antiquity hoped—their inner ground. 

Finally then, What is being? The content of the received concept can be laid 
out in three steps. First, being is immunity to time. So Plato: whatever comes and 
goes “never truly is.”'* Being is primally located in divinity that simply is perma- 
nence, and is located derivatively in other beings, as by their relation to pure divin- 
ity they too more or less perdure.'> As we noted with deity, so here with being: it 
allows of degrees in that there are degrees of perdurance. Being is persistence, to 
whatever term. 

Second, for Aristotle as for Plato, what does not come or go, and therefore 
divinely is and therefore truly is, is “form” (eidos).'° A form is the pattern that 
is instantiated in whatever “is” so formed, that forms whatever “is” a human 
being or a tree or a god, but that is itself unaffected by the temporal processes 
of formation. 

Being is thus what satisfies the mind’s longing for absolute assurance, for 
transcendence over time’s surprises; in Plato’s Republic, the “opinion” that deals 
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with historical contingencies deals just so with what is “between being and not- 
being,” and is therefore itself “between” blank ignorance and knowledge, '* and 
so is what the wise man seeks to transcend. The philosopher’s love is for “knowl- 
edge that reveals . . . being that eternally is and does not swing between genera- 
tion and decay.”!° Being is knowability, of a kind that in greater or lesser degree 
secures us against the advent of the unknown future. 

Last, eidos is the shape that the mind’s eye sees.” Beings are fully reliable ob- 
jects of knowledge just insofar as they simply appear in the present tense of con- 
sciousness without inner reference to past or future, as objects in space appear to 
sight. There could have been a quite different doctrine, that interpreted being by 
hearing rather than seeing: being is coming to word, is the coming-on of things 
to us by what God or others speak to us.*! But in the received doctrine, being is 
appearing, in whatever intensity. 


I 


Once the concept of being is there, it, like other concepts, acquires a certain 
mobility of its own. One can disagree about its content, even with its devisers: 
one can say, for example, “Being is not primally affiliated to seeing.” One can 
observe the analogous character of the concept, inquire into how many and what 
kinds of being there are, and so develop the philosophical inquiry sometimes called 
“ontology.” And one can turn the whole thing around on its origin and ask, “Has 
God being? And if so, of what kind or kinds?” 

The concept of being as the Greeks devised it must obviously be troublesome 
for Christian theology, especially as it appears in those last questions. Through 
all the previous chapters, we have belabored the observation that the biblical God’s 
eternity is not immunity to time; and we will shortly return to it. This most fun- 
damental challenge to the Greeks’ metaphysics has only slowly come to theologi- 
cal consciousness. But a derivative incompatibility has been clear from the very 
first: the biblical God cannot be the object of knowledge that secures us against 
historical contingency. We do not so know God as thereby to make ourselves 
secure against his future; God always remains free with us. The slightest sugges- 
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tion that we might know God in such fashion as to transcend contingency has 
provoked Christian theology of all times and traditions promptly to insist on God’s 
hiddenness. 

Yet, asked “Has your God being? And if so of what sort or sorts?” Christians 
have had to respond in some way, and so have engaged the concept. The engage- 
ment does not permit many alternative moves. 

We may accept the concept as presented, allow its application to God, and 
yet seek to disengage God from some implications of this acceptation. In gen- 
eral, this has been the move of Eastern theology: when its use of such being- 
concepts as essence or ousia threatens to mitigate God’s freedom, it responds that 
God is “above” the level at which such dangers menace. So John of Damascus: 
nothing that “can be said of God. . . denotes his essence. . . . For all {such predi- 
cates] signify not what God is but what he is not. . . . For God is not a being, not 
because he is not, but because he is above all beings and even above being. For if 
knowledge is of beings, then what is above knowledge must be above being and 
conversely what is above being must be above knowledge.” 

Note that, according to the Damascene, God does have an “essence”; thus at 
least one item of the Greeks’ being-vocabulary does somehow apply to him. Nor 
is he said to be without being but rather to be “above” it, whatever that meta- 
phor may here convey. Nor indeed does John think that God is simply unknown,” 
and nor then, by the warrants of his argument, that God is in any simple sense 
above being. Whether one is more impressed with the profundity of such labile 
strategies of discourse or with the likelihood that they will prove treacherous 
perhaps depends more on one’s historical heritage than on analysis. 

Or we may accept the concept as presented and entirely disallow its applica- 
tion to God. Once the concept is there, this can only be done by saying that God 
is not-being. This has been the move of some late-modern Western theology, 
usually under the influence of Martin Heidegger or his epigones,4 and perhaps 
earlier of some radical Eastern ascetics. Rabbinic Judaism, when it turns its 
attention to such issues, can make the same move.” An interpretation of beings 
only by being, in its accepted construal, cannot honor freedom, since it makes all 
contingency a declension from reality. Thus, theology and modernity alike, al- 
though for very different reasons, indeed need to undercut sheer being. But how 
shall that be done? 

A straightforward doctrine of God’s nonbeing must anyway be dangerous. 
Once the concept of being is there, with any sort of spiritual power, the concept 
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of nonbeing will also be there, with a spiritual power of its own that perhaps can- 
not easily be manipulated to Christian purposes. Within the actual modern tra- 
dition, as it stems from Nietzsche and Heidegger, nonbeing is evoked as mere 
negativity, that is, as violence upon what is; Heidegger’s fascism was no accident 
or coincidence. It will, one may think, be best for theology not to allow this dia- 
lectic to dictate any conceptual terms.”° 

Or we may not accept the concept as presented. We may shoulder the neces- 
sity, within the theological enterprise actually in course, of a concept of being and 
of its application to God, but reinterpret being to accommodate the gospel, and 
just by so doing say what it is for God to be. It is this that will here be attempted. 

The Greeks devised the concept of being precisely to forestall any such dis- 
tinction as the biblical distinction between Creator and creature; per contra, 
Christian theology must so wield the concept as to enforce the distinction. The 
great exemplar and standard of this move is Thomas Aquinas; in the following, 
we will seek to follow his example and will appropriate much of his teaching. The 
concept of being was also to forestall any such doctrine of divine eventfulness as 
the doctrine of Trinity; per contra, Christian theology must devise a trinitarian 
concept of being itself. Also in this we have a mentor, Gregory of Nyssa. 


Ill 


In Aristotle’s doctrine of being, the being of beings other than divinity is, as 
Thomas put it, “composite,” of “form and matter”:?’ it belongs to their forms to 
require a prior something in which to be instantiated, which is then the “matter” 
of an entity thus actualized. More “noble” forms need no such composition, and 
therefore, thought Aristotle, are instantiated of themselves; just so, they are di- 
vine and fully possess being.** Thomas upsets this doctrine: he teaches that a 
form’s lack of need for matter cannot in itself guarantee that it is instantiated, 
and so does not qualify it as divine.? In Thomas’s hierarchy of beings, Aristotle’s 
“separate entities,” forms without matter, still appear, but now only as a variety 
of creature, the angels.*° 

Thomas trumped the Aristotelian composition of being, as form and 
matter, with a second composition. He takes form together with the need for 
instantiation in matter that belongs to some forms, and calls this “essence.” And 
then he teaches that being is distinct from essence, even in the case of “separated” 
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forms for whom Aristotle’s composition of being does not obtain*!—also the 
angels might not have been. Thomas thus posits a “being” that is not itself form, 
whether instantiated in matter or “noble and autonomous,” but is what all forms 
may or may not have. Being, he teaches, is the actuality of essence, its step be- 
yond potentiality:** what something is, by itself, is only what it may be. 

It is then the difference between God and all else, that God’s “essence is itself 
his being.”*? God is utterly “simple.” Not only does the composition of form and 
matter not apply to God, but neither does the composition of essence and exis- 
tence. He needs no prior something in which to instantiate himself; and he needs 
no actualization of his deity, as if he could possibly not have been. 

The difference between essence and being, or essence and existence, and their 
identity in God, is one of intellectual history’s most powerful and tantalizing ideas. 
At least from the one side, it is also reasonably clear. 

That an essence’s being is other than it means that, even were that essence 
omnisciently known, the question would still be open as to whether there is any- 
thing of which it is the essence. If essence and being are not the same for x, one 
could have perfect knowledge of what xis, if it is, and still not know whether xis. 
Aristotle’s supposition had been that in those cases in which we do not have to 
worry about matter, the opposite is the case: what a “separated” entity is implies 
that it is. That is, entities that truly and unqualifiedly are contain within them- 
selves the guarantee of their own actuality. Not so, said Thomas: humans and 
angels and trees and abstract ideas all genuinely are, and yet they have their being 
from beyond themselves.* That is what it means to be a creature. 

God is not a creature. His essence and his existence are the same: could we 
know the essence “clivinity,” we would merely thereby be assured of its actuality. 
In fact, we do not know God’s essence; only God and saints in glory do that.* 
But, intrinsically and as known in the Kingdom, what God is, if he is, itself guar- 
antees that in fact he is.** He is the only one of whom this is true. 

So far, so clear—at least in Thomas himself, if not in this exposition. What is 
perhaps not so clear, and is the more intriguing, is how it works the other way 
around. God is his own essence.*’ God is his own existence or being.** Therefore 
his existence is his essence. Does, then, his existence sheerly as such constitute 
his essence? Is an otherwise unqualified act of existing the essence of God? It does 
seem that Thomas means just that. Thus, for example, he argues that “He who 
is” is the most appropriate name for God “because . .. it does not signify any 
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form, but being itself. Thus, since the being of God is his very essence . . . ,among 
all names this one most properly names God, for each thing is named from its 
form.”* Here, being that is no form is the form from which God is named. 
But what is a sheer act of existing? In a way, this cannot be our problem, since 
if we could lay out this “what” we would again be describing God’s essence and 
would be in the Kingdom.” And yet there is something that beckons here. What 
it perhaps beckons us to do is to unpack Thomas’s act of being by the lineaments 
of God’s triunity. For this we turn to the other chief interlocutor of the chapter. 


IV 


Thomas, insofar following Aristotle, posits distinctions in being, “compositions,” 
and then specifies God’s being by denying these distinctions in God’s case. 
Gregory of Nyssa, thinking, as it were, in the opposite direction, specifies God’s 
triune being by disassembling the notion of being onto the logic of God’s triunity 
and so enabling the notion’s application to God—or, at least, so we may in hind- 
sight describe his procedure. 

As we said earlier, there is a second Cappadocian answer to the question, Why 
do not three instances of the divine ousia make three gods?*#! “God” is a predi- 
cate, Gregory says; therefore how many gods we assert depends on to how many 
subjects we attribute it. There are three instances of the divine ousia but these are 
not three gods—as three instances of humanity are three human beings—because 
“God” is not a word for the divine ousia;* translating to the language of Aristotle 
or Thomas, “God” is not a word for this or any form. “There are three instances 
of the divine ousia” does not by itself imply “There are three gods,” because “di- 
vine ousia” and “God” do not have the same referent. Rather, “God,” according 
to Gregory, refers to the mutual action of the identities’ divine “energies,” to the 
perichoretic triune life. And since all divine action is the singular mutual work of 
Father, Son, and Spirit, there is only one such life and therefore only one subject 
of the predicate “God.” 

Where in the structure of this doctrine do we speak of God’s being? At no 
one place; to the question, What is it for God to be? we find several answers at 
different systematic places. And as for the being that is perdurance, assurance, 
and spiritual visibility, we do not encounter it at all. 

First, Gregory’s referent for all such language as “God” or “the one God” is the 
mutual life of Father, Son, and Spirit. Where the form divinity would be if “God” 
were a word for a form, there is instead a triunely personal perichoresis, a commu- 
nal life. This being of God is not a something, however rarefied or immaterial, but 
a going-on, a sequentially palpable event, like a kiss or a train wreck. The being of 
God, said Thomas, is not something actualized but the event of actualization. 
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But, second, it is Father, Son, and Spirit who live this life. There is a hypo- 
static being of God that must be distinguished from his act of being, as the 
antecedence of those who do the act. That the Father is the Father, or that the 
Son is the Son, or that the Spirit is the Spirit, is other than and prior to the fact 
that God is.** That the Father begets the Son, or that the Son adores the Father, 
or that the Spirit liberates either, is thus a being of God wholly unthought by pagan 
antiquity. Perhaps Thomas’s denial of composition of being in God and his privi- 
leging of existence may be stretched to include also the notion that the being of 
God is primally hypostatic: to be God the Father, or God the Son or God the Spirit, 
does not require that there antecedently be something one could call God. 

Third and finally, we do need to posit a divine “nature” or ousia. There must 
be what we may call deity, by instantiation of which the triune life is God and not 
something else, by instantiation of which Father, Son, and Spirit live God and 
not something else. And Gregory indeed thinks such deity, but in an astonishing 
and utterly anti-Greek fashion."* The divine ousia, said Gregory, is “infinite.”4° 
As Thomas said, God’s act of being is constrained by no form other than itself. 
Here we must spend some time. 

Gregory does not teach that an otherwise specified or specifiable divine ousia 
is also infinite; no other “name” applies to deity, not even in God’s knowledge of 
himself.** In the case of God, there is nothing there to be named by a “name that 
more than metaphorically denotes a nature”—as does, for example, “humanity.”4” 

Infinite-being cannot be something other than its own infinity, for were it 
something, it would just thereby be marked off from other things and would have 
a boundary, a finis, which is what “infinite” denies. Just this observation was the 
occasion of the Greeks’ aversion to infinity: an infinite something would have no 
spatial shape, no form, and so in their thinking would be nothing at all.** “Infi- 
nite form” is a Platonic or Aristotelian oxymoron; so also, therefore, is “infinite 
divinity.” 

Deity that is infinity and nothing else can only be infinity-as-such. But even 
such infinity must somehow be the infinity of something. In the scheme we are 
following, this can only be what “God” picks out, the mutual action of Father, 
Son, and Spirit. 
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What Father, Son, and Spirit have from each other to be three identities of 
God, and what characterizes their mutual action as God, is limitlessness. What 
happens among them accepts no boundaries; nothing can hinder what they enact. 
If we label the triune action “love,” then we must say: the Father’s love can em- 
brace whatever the Spirit’s coming brings; the Son’s love can endure whatever 
his Father sends him to do; the Spirit’s creativity of love is inexhaustible. Just so, 
this love is God and not creature. 

The only infinity that Greek theology could apprehend, and that it derogated, 
envisioned infinity on the analogy of space: an infinite something would be noth- 
ing because it would be dissipated. Per contra, the infinity that according to Gre- 
gory is God’s deity is temporal infinity.” God is not infinite because he extends 
indefinitely but because no temporal activity can keep up with the activity that 
he is. “The transcendent and blessed Life has neither interior nor exterior mea- 
sure; no temporal process can keep pace with it.”*? In Aristotle’s understanding, 
something would be infinite because it lacked all boundaries; Gregory’s God is 
infinite because he overcomes all boundaries. “The identifying mark of the divine 
life. . . is that always God must be said to be. ‘He was not...’ or ‘He willnot...’ 
never apply to him. ...”°! “He is king before all ages and will rule through all 
ages ...; he is infinite over the past and infinite over the future. . . .”5? 

The contrast is conscious. The Arians, said Gregory, uncritically adopted 
the standards of the Greeks and so refused to call the Logos God because the 
Logos “works the deeds of love to humanity,” because he acts and suffers. For 
Gregory, in direct contradiction, precisely this activity qualifies the Logos to be 
God, whereas the Arian God’s immunity to time merely makes it “inactive.”°? 
And it is futurity, the pole of time by which it is time, that determines divine 
infinity: the Arians err because they “define God’s being by its having no be- 
ginning, rather than by its having no end. . . . If they must divide eternity, let 
them reverse their doctrine and find the mark of deity in endless futurity . . . ; 
let them guide their thinking by what is to come and is real in hope rather than 
by what is past and old.”™ Aristotle’s and Plato’s divinity is the stillness for which 
moving things long; the being of Gregory’s God is that he keeps things mov- 
ing.» To be God is always to be open to and always to open a future, trans- 
gressing all past-imposed conditions. 

What has just come to word is the eternity appropriate to the gospel’s God. 
A religion, we noted earlier, is the cultivation of some eternity, of some posited 
way in which past and future rhyme present meaning. Ifa religion’s eternity can 
be addressed, and if this conversability does not belong to a preliminary mode of 
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its presence, that religion knows a God or gods. About any putative god we have 
first to ask, How is this god eternal? 

Karl Barth has said much of what must here be said. He describes the par- 
ticular “eternity of the triune God” as “pure duration [reine Dauer].” That this 
duration is “pure” means that it is not broken, that nothing escapes God by 
receding into the past or not yet having come into reach from the future. “That 
being is eternal, in whose duration beginning, succession and end. . . do not fall 
apart... .”°° “That between source, movement and goal there is no conflict but 
only peace . . . , distinguishes eternity from time. They are not, however, distin- 
guished because in eternity there are no such differences. . . .”°” 

The biblical God’s eternity is his temporal infinity. Any eternity is some tran- 
scendence of temporal limits, but the biblical God’s eternity is not the simple con- 
tradiction of time. What he transcends is not the having of beginnings and goals 
and reconciliations, but any personal limitation in having them. What he transcends 
is any limit imposed on what can he be by what has been, except the limit of his 
personal self-identity, and any limit imposed on his action by the availability of time. 
The true God is not eternal because he lacks time, but because he takes time. 

Yet there is something Barth did not say that must be said, and with empha- 
sis. Simply that source and goal are real in God would not make his eternity a 
“duration,” a temporal infinity. He is temporally infinite because “source” and 
“goal” are present and asymmetrical in him, because he is primally future to him- 
self and only thereupon past and present for himself. It is in that he is Spirit that 
the true God avoids—so to speak—the timelessness of mere form or mere con- 
sciousness. Therefore such paired denials and affirmations as the following must 
always be to hand: God is not eternal in that he adamantly remains as he began, 
but in that he always creatively opens to what he will be; not in that he hangs on, 
but in that he gives and receives; not in that he perfectly persists, but in that he 
perfectly anticipates. 

When all is said, the compendious interpretation of the triune God’s eter- 
nity remains that of the Old Testament. This is not to be found in the ad hoc ter- 
minology we translate “forever” or “eternal,” but in the material interpretations 
with which Israel praised the Lord. Thus Psalm 119 has in one line, “For ever [le- 
olam|, O Lord, thy word is firmly fixed in the heavens,” and then, in strict paral- 
lel versification, “Thy faithfulness endures to all generations. . . .”** Or again, in 
Isaiah, the Lord promises an “everlasting covenant” that is identical with “stead- 
fast love” that is “faithful.”°° 

The eternity of Israel’s God is his faithfulness. He is not eternal in that he 
secures himself from time, but in that he is faithful to his commitments within 
time. At the great turning, Israel’s God is eternal in that he is faithful to the death, 
and then yet again faithful. 
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God’s eternity is temporal infinity, Can we then speak of Gad’s own “time”? 
The life of God is constituted in a structure of relations, whose own referents are 
narrative. This narrative structure is constrained by a difference between whence 
and whither that one cannot finally refrain from calling “past” and “future,” and 
that is congruent with the distinction between the Father and the Spirit. This 
difference is not relative and therefore not measurable; nothing in God recedes 
into the past or approaches from the future. But the difference is also absolute: 
the arrow of God’s eternity, like the arrow of causal time, does not reverse itself. 
Whence and whither in God are not like right and left or up and down on a map, 
but are like before and after in a narrative. 

To some extent, the question is surely a matter of linguistic choice. If we speak 
of the triune God's eternity as his “time,” we shall have to adjust our language 
about created time to allow for this. If we choose the contrary, we shal] have con- 
tinuing need of circumlocution in speaking of the true God's eternity. Which 
strategy is the better cannot be determined until we consider creation itself, of 
which time is indeed the constituting reality—and the question can very satis- 
factorily rest until then. 


Vv 


We cannot yet be finished with the notion of eternity, It is already clear that the 
concept of eternity appropriate to the triune God must itself be a trinitarian con- 
cept; but this has to become more plastic and explicit. The proposition that God 
is temporally infinite makes the notion of infinity a conceptual pivot of Chris- 
tian interpretation of God; and just here an alien identification of God, by a 
general concept of infinity that fits any candidate for deity, may after all enter.*! 
God is eternal or infinite, in the sense that suits him, because he is triune; we must 
make that clear to ourselves. 

We may begin by noting the connection between the poles of time and the 
mutual triune roles of Father, Son, and Spirit. That this connection has often been 
the occasion of modalist puerilitics must not prevent us from reckoning with it. 
The Father is the “whence” of God’s life; the Spirit is the “whither” of God's life; 
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and we may even say that the Son is that life’s specious present. If, then, whence 
and whither do not fall apart in God’s life, so that his duration is without loss, it 
is because origin and goal, whence and whither, are indomitably reconciled in 
the action and suffering of the Son. 

Death is time’s ultimate act. Normal gods transcend death by immunity to 
it or by being identical with it. The triune God, we have seen, transcends death 
by triumphing over it, by the Son’s dying and the Father’s raising him again. Thus 
the way in which the whence and the whither of the divine life are one, the way in 
which the triune God is eternal, is by the events of Jesus’ death and resurrection. 

We may then proceed by considering, yet again, the personality of each of 
the three, and in this context we must first honor the Spirit. The Spirit is God 
coming to us from the last future; he is God coming from and as the Kingdom. 
The temporal infinity of God is the unsurpassability of this event: such things as 
the unconditionality of the gospel-promise, the immunity of sacramental pres- 
ence to the unbelief of worshipers, the impossibility of building the Kingdom by 
our labors, are not results or illustrations of God’s infinity, they are that infinity. 

The temporal infinity that leads all things does not stretch forward on and 
on, nor yet circle round and round. The triune God’s infinity is the Spirit of some- 
one; thus it has the recursive shape marked by the preposition. The someone, in 
this context, is Jesus. Therefore the infinity of the Spirit’s coming is the inexhaust- 
ibility of the relation between Jesus and all that proceeds his advent to establish 
his Kingdom. It is the inexhaustible richness of the transformation of all tempo- 
ral events by Jesus’ sacrifice and victory. 

Thus we move to consider the Son. As the Spirit is the Spirit that rests on the 
Son, eternity is the inexhaustibility of the Son’s life. Jesus’ life is bounded: it is 
plotted as its particular series of events and made a determinate whole by a par- 
ticular death. But to characterize that whole yet another time, it is a life lived utterly 
for his mission, that is, for the Father and for those to whom the Father sends 
him. John could characterize him simply as the Sent One. 

Therefore that the future the Spirit brings is the triumph of this definite indi- 
vidual is not contrary to its infinity. Rather, this individuality is constitutive of 
the true God’s infinity. What the Spirit brings is the triumph of one whose per- 
sonal character is that he does not cling to what he is or has, whose individuality 
is his freedom from his merely private self. In the community that will be brought 
together by Jesus’ final advent, the possibilities of love can never be exhausted. 
Just that is the infinity of the true God. 

Again, we touch the antimony of hope. The future brought by the Spirit— 
whether to the Father or now in the church or as the Kingdom—is determinate 
as the triumph of Jesus, and so is a describable state of affairs. But what of when 
it arrives? Does another future open after it? Then the Spirit is not God. Or does 
it thereafter timelessly persist? Then God is not the biblical God. This antinomy 
is not devised by systematicians to generate interesting dialectics. It is the engine 
of the nihilist eschatologies that rule the postmodern West, all finally positing 


62. John 3:23-36. 
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the vision of an endless and empty futurity,® all driven by the suspicion that to 
hope is necessarily to hope for nothing. 

We have also noted the only possible resolution of the antinomy. Love is a 
describable state of affairs, a particular relation among specific persons. If 1 am 
driven to judge that hope for the triumph of Jesus’ love is vain, I will know in 
what I am disappointed. Yet when !ove arrives, neither does life thereby become 
static nor do we need to move on from love to maintain liveliness. The coming of 
love is an event that can occur and be followed by no other, without thereby com- 
pelling the lovers to cling to something finished and merely enduring. For love is 
itself openness to unbounded possibility. 

It is love that the Spirit brings as the End and as himself. The infinite future 
that encompasses all things, eternity that rhymes every past and every penultimate 
future in present meaning, is the utter freedom of a community constituted by 
Jesus’ crucified and therefore inexhaustible love. 

If God’s eternity is love, then God’s eternity is personal. So we come to the 
Father, for it is the personality of the Father that is the personality of the one God. 
The Father intends himself in the Son and intends all else by the way he intends 
the Son. Divine infinity is, at this last step, the infinity of this intention, that is, of 
a specific loving consciousness. 

Consciousness is as such infinite; all attempts to describe it as the character- 
istic of a form, instantiated in matter or not, fail. The identity that a conscious- 
ness has is the Ego that it finds within its field. With creatures, consciousness 
thereby becomes finite, constrained to the limits of the object by which it identi- 
fies itself. The Ego as which the Father finds himself is the Son. But the Son exists 
not at all for himself and altogether for those for whom the Father intends him. 
Thus the Father’s preoccupation with the Son, Jesus’ intrusion into the outward 
flight of the Father’s consciousness, does not restrict the Father’s consciousness 
but is rather his consciousness’s opening to its universal scope. 


63. Friedrich Nietzsche, Werke (Miinchen: Hansen Verlag, 1955), 3:125: “Do we not plunge 
endlessly? And lurch backward, sideward, forward? Is there now any above and below? Do we not 
wander through an endless nothingness?” 

64, Pannenberg, Systematische Theologie, 1:476-483, makes the same point in a different con- 
ceptual context. Only love, he says, fulfills Hegel’s posit of a “true infinite.” The false infinite is that 
defined merely by negation of the finite, that is not-finite and so after all bounded by the finite, 
and so itself after all bounded, that is, finite. To be true, infinity must embrace also the finite. Love 
is precisely the infinite embrace of the finite. 

65. Robert W. Jenson, The Triune Identity, 183n22: “This is one way of locating the point where 
Hegel’s synthesis collapsed. The only way in which consciousness might be interpreted as substance 
is if it is understood as essentially and independently self-consciousness, so that the object by which 
it achieves reality is merely itself. This self-consciousness must be ‘immediate,’ not initially medi- 
ated by other consciousnesses; | must be conscious of my self whether or not I have as my object 
another consciousness that has me for its object. But just so, the biblical apprehension of the 
contigent object is... suppressed, and appears in the system .. , as an accusatory and finally ma- 
lignant memory.” 

66. 1 presented a different and probably incompatible analysis of these matters in The Triune 
Identity, 173-176. 
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We may summarize this course of reflection. The temporal infinity that opens 
before us and so embraces us as the triune God’s eternity is the inexhaustibility 
of one event. That event is the appropriation of all other events by the love actual 
as Jesus of Nazareth. 


VI 


What kind of being does God have as the one God? Much of what we must say is 
already before us, needing only to be drawn together and provided with a few 
additional comments. Then we will add one decisive element to conclude, 
momentarily. 

First, the one God is an event; history occurs not only in him but as his 
being. Rejection of Mediterranean antiquity’s contrary construal is endemic in 
postmodern theology. So Peter Brunner: “In view of God’s. . . self-determination 
to us, we must abandon ... all pictures of God that by antiquity’s modes of 
thought read into God a fixed perfection . . . , so that talk of new judgments, new 
reactions, new deeds, and new words in God .. . appears naive and anthropo- 
morphic.”® Brunner can also testify to the affirmative: “From eternity the Fa- 
ther sees us in the Son. . .as determined for fellowship with him... . In that God 
in the totality of his being . . . thus enters the covenant of relation he has willed, 
saving history as real history is possible also for God.”® The only flaw in this 
doctrine is the “also,” which should modify our historicality rather than God’s. 

The dominating theological enterprise of the century, Karl Barth’s Kirchliche 
Dogmatik, has thus at its heart the drastic proposition with which we began: “God’s 
deity, into its furthest depths, consists therein . . . , that it is event.” Nor accord- 
ing to Barth is God’s being eventhood or eventfulness or any such abstraction; it 
is a particular event, the active relation of the triune persons,” the event in which 
we are involved in that the crucifixion and resurrection occur among us.”! 

Events, of course, happen to something. What the event of God happens to 
is, first, the triune persons. The fundamental statement of God’s being is there- 
fore: God is what happens between Jesus and his Father in their Spirit. 

But in the present connection we may also say: God is what happens to Jesus 
and the world. That an event happens to something does not entail that this some- 
thing must be metaphysically or temporally prior to it. God is the event of the 
world’s transformation by Jesus’ love, the same love to which the world owes its 
existence. 

It might not have been so. God might have been the God he is without this 
world to happen to. But, again, we can know only the counterfactual; how God 
would have described his own being had he been without the world, we cannot 
even inquire. 


67. Pro Ecclesia (Berlin: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1962), 1:110. 
68. Ibid., 109--110. 

69. Karl Barth, Kirchliche Dogmatik, 2/1:288. 

70. Ibid., 2/1:300. 

71. Ibid., 2/1:284. 
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The one God must, to be sure, be somehow a continuing subject of his acts, 
of the cosmic transformation just adduced. It is not, however, because God is after 
alla perduring something that he is a continuing subject, but because he is triune. 
What happens to the world with Jesus has three identities that are the origin of 
time, the goal of time, and what within time is what time is about; the three bracket 
time and occupy time and just so reach through time. 

Second, the one God is a person. To what we have already said about this 
matter, we need add only the resolution of an apparent difficulty, and something 
about the religious import of the proposition. 

The apparent difficulty is: How can an event be a person? Its resolution will 
come from a counterquestion: Why do we think this a problem? Indeed, what 
else could be a person? 

The life of any person is both one event and many events. Therefore, to grasp 
myself whole, I must grasp the mutual dramatic coherence of the events of my 
life. At this point we may make the demand more specific: I must grasp the faith- 
fulness of each of my acts and sufferings to all the rest. But as a creature, 1 do not 
have this faithfulness in myself; I have it in the coherence of God’s intention for 
me. Moreover, as a fallen creature J actively fight against dependence on God and 
so against my own coherence with myself. Thus in daily experience I am threat- 
ened by absurdity, by disintegration of my life into a mere pointless sequence of 
happenings. 

So long as God does not let me go altogether, I nevertheless cannot avoid 
seeing some events as making my life and so as in some way hanging together. 
If I do not honor God as the guarantor of this continuity, I will be driven to 
account for it by something in me, that is, I will be driven to the myth of an 
uneventful continuity somehow behind the events of my life. Perhaps we can- 
not in this life fully rid our self-understanding of this myth, but there is no need 
to force it on God. As triune, he is truly faithful to himself, so that all his acts 
cohere to make the one act that he personally is, and so that no further expla- 
nation is required. 

That we take God’s personality seriously is vital to the religious life demanded 
by the gospel. The Bible’s language about God is drastically personal: he changes 
his mind and reacts to external events, he makes threats and repents of them, he 
makes promises and tricks us by how he fulfills them. If we understand this lan- 
guage as fundamentally inappropriate, as “anthropomorphic,” we do not know 
the biblical God. Persons do all these things, precisely to be personal, and in that 
the true God is personal they are ontological perfections, not deficiencies. 

The criterion of the triune God’s self-identity is Jesus, just in his openness to 
his fellow human beings. Therefore, that God listens to us and responds to us, far 
from being a condescension, is the very way he is faithful to himself. God is not 
God in spite of changing his mind, in spite of answering prayer or failing to do 
so; he is God because he does and can do such things wholeheartedly. Opera- 
tively: unabashed petitionary prayer is the one decisively appropriate creaturely 
act over against the true God. 

Third, the one God is a decision. Here we need no exposition at all beyond 
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what is already in place. We need only note that “God is a decision” is the logical 
product of “God is an event” and “God is a person.” When it is established that 
God is personal, we may then look back to ask what sort of single event he may 
be. And to that question Barth’s drastic propositions, as earlier reported, are the 
inevitable answer. 

It would therefore be possible to follow Barth also in developing the doc- 
trine of election or predestination as part of the doctrine of God. It is no more 
than a sort of—perhaps misguided—tack that suggests resting here content with 
what has already been said about God’s will and intention, and leaving the devel- 
oped doctrine of election for the work’s second part. 

Fourth, the one God is a conversation. This proposition has not previously 
become explicit, but follows from everything we have observed. 

Language is the possibility of historical being; the word as address and re- 
sponse is its actuality. It is in that you who differ from me address me, that a 
possibility opens to me of becoming different than I am. That is, it is in that you 
address me that I have a future: the word is the bearer of spirit and spirit is the 
power of the word. If God’s being, “into its furthest depths,” is historical, then 
precisely such address and response must be the actuality of his being. 

Just that, anyway, is what John and the classic doctrine of Trinity both teach. 
According to John, the Logos is at once with God and is God: the Word is both 
spoken by and to God, and is the God who speaks and hears. According to the 
doctrine of Trinity, the Son is both of one being with the Father and the Spirit, 
and is himself the Word that the Father speaks and the Spirit enlivens. 

The Son is God’s Word to us and himself, and is not impersonal but per- 
sonal, so that he is a speech just in that he is a speaker. The Spirit is the one who 
liberates the Father and Son for each other, and whose liberation is the gift of 
himself. The Spirit is that achievement of mutuality that is perfectly free-speaking; 
the Spirit proceeds also from the Word. 

Here, too, the matter is religiously decisive. The Christian eternity is not 
silence but discourse, and spiritual progress in the gospel does not take place by 
the progressive abandonment of speech. The sort of mysticism that advises us 
“pray not with your mouth” has no place in the church. 


Vil 


At the end, there is an omission to be noted. Readers will find in this system no 
separate doctrine of God’s “attributes.” This is not accidental. Fundamentally, 
the predicates we rightly attribute to God are simply all those that speaking the 
gospel may from time to time require. Thus the divine predicates that this work 
specifically advocates are all those which it at one place or another in fact uses. If 
we give the notion of being the place this chapter has given it, then the determi- 
nants developed in this and the next chapter, in their adjectival forms, do have a 
special status. 


FOURTEEN 
cs 


Our Place in God 


I 


There is one determination that cannot be eliminated from the concept of being 
without so far stretching the concept that its retention would be empty: to have being 
is to be knowable.! Thus Westerners who have attributed being to God have also 
tended to teach that God is intrinsically knowable,? even if the proposition is heavily 
qualified with respect to our knowledge, while Orthodox thinkers who have said that 
God is “beyond” being have correspondingly taught that God as God is “beyond” 
knowledge, although just so not simply unknown. At this juncture we have chosen— 
without prejudice—to make the Western move. By badly wrenching the received 
concept, we attribute being to God and so attribute knowability to him. 

But how can it be that God is known by creatures? The fatal error here is to 
think of God as simply one thing and creatures as another, and then inquire how 
the second, with its capabilities, can know the first, given its characteristics. If we 
make this mistake, we will probably first conceive the relation causally: creatures’ 
knowledge—or love or enjoyment—of God will be explained by effects or influ- 
ences God and creatures are thought to have on each other. 

Inevitably, we will then try to discern the mutual balance of these reciprocal 
causalities. Much of church history can be interpreted as the continuing disaster 


1. Unless one follows Martin Heidegger in supposing that what we have discussed as compo- 
nents of the received concept of being already constitute a fateful “forgetting” of a primeval revela- 
tion of being as sheer coming-on-ness. E.g., Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik (Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer, 
1953), 11-30. 

2, Thus according to Thomas Aquinas God knows himself, and we can even in this life share 
that knowledge; De veritate, 14.8: “Fides. . . hominem divinae cognitione coniungit per assensum.” 

3. John of Damascus, The Orthodox Faith, 4.32-33: “Deity [to theion] is infinite and incom- 
prehensible; and that is all that can be comprehended of it... .” But 1.10—11: “After the first and 
blessed natura! state, no one has known God except the one to whom God himself has revealed.” 
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of this attempt; we need only remind ourselves of the Western church’s intermi- 
nable controversies about “grace.” We will only, for example, worry whether grace 
is “irresistible” if we think of grace as work done by God upon extrinsic objects, 
and are then—when the question is put this way, rightly—concerned for a recip- 
rocal free agency of those objects. 

To repair the embarrassments encountered along the way of this alienation, 
we may resort to language designed to blur the boundary between God and crea- 
ture. The inheritance of Mediterranean antiquity will be immediately at hand, 
with its hope that reality other than God is not finally other.’ And, indeed, theol- 
ogy cannot do without the sort of language often called “mystical,” while first- 
level proclamation and prayer can even less dispense with it. But the language is 
perilous just at our current point. It is not because we blend into God or “lose” 
ourselves in him that the relations between him and us are not merely extrinsic. 

We will avoid this path only if we remember two ways in which the relation 
between God and creatures is not simple. The more fundamental such complex- 
ity, and at this point too the more often forgotten, is that God is not monadic but 
triune. But before we return to that dominant concern, we must note the other 
complexity: God’s knowability cannot be understood in isolation from other ways 
in which being is openness to participation. 

Being is truth; to be is to be knowable. Medieval thinkers said that a concept 
that had this relation to the concept of being was “convertible” with it, and called 
it a “transcendental” concept. And they listed not one but four transcendentals: 
unity, truth, goodness, and beauty.° Of these, unity and its convertibility with 
being were assumed and in fact analyzed throughout the previous chapter. But 
that leaves three, of which two have hardly been mentioned. Whatever is, must 
be true and good and beautiful. God is being, and therefore he is truth and good- 
ness and beauty; adjectivally, he is knowable and lovable and enjoyable. None of 
the three can be understood in isolation from the others. 

With this teaching, the medievals continued and solidified a tradition that 
has been continuous through the history of Western thinking. It carried through 
also modernity’s “turn to the subject,” perhaps born especially by Kant’s divi- 
sion of subjectivity among the matter of the three Critiques: of cognition, moral 
reason, and aesthetic judgment, united at “the transcendental unity of appercep- 
tion,” the focus-point of consciousness. It shaped nineteenth and early twenti- 
eth century neo-Protestantism through the phenomenological structure under- 
lying the period’s inaugurating document, Schleiermacher’s Speeches on Religion: 
the human subject is passively related to its object in knowing, it is actively re- 


4. The great debate between Erich Pryzwara and Karl Barth about the Thomist analogia entis 
was about precisely this temptation. See now Bruce L. McCormack, Karl Barth’s Critically Realistic 
Dialectical Theology: Its Genesis and Development, 1909-1936 (Oxford: Clarendon, 1995), 319-322, 
383-391. It must be noted that Barth did misunderstand both Thomas and Pryzwara in attribut- 
ing to them the idea that the analogia entis locates the possibility of revelation in a relation estab- 
lished by creation prior to the grace enacted in Christ; here McCormack gives Barth too much credit. 

5. For Thomas, A. D, Sertillanges sorts out the connections and lists the texts conventiently; 
Der Heilige Thomas von Aquin, tr. Robert Grosche (K6lin: Jakob Hegner, 1944), 40-69. 
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lated to its object in willing, and knowing and willing emerge from and come 
together in aesthetic feeling for the object, in which the subject neither acts upon 
the object nor is acted upon by it, and so is one with it.® 

The present chapter will follow this tradition, and consider God’s knowability 
and lovability and enjoyability as aspects of God’s one being in its openness to 
participation.’ So we come to our second mandate: we must understood this 
openness in trinitarian fashion. 

At this stage of our discussion it is obvious what the chief propositions must 
be. God is truth and goodness and beauty because and only because knowledge 
and love and enjoyment in fact occur in the triune life. And God’s truth and good- 
ness and beauty are his knowability and lovability and enjoyability because the 
triune life opens to others than the three who are God. 

Father, Son, and Spirit are persons whose communal life is God. Can they 
indeed bring other persons into that life, as we have in previous chapters often 
supposed? If the bringing of other persons into the triune life were in such fash- 
ion to “deify” them as to increase the number of persons whose life it is, if it added 
to the identities of God, then God could not accommodate them without undo- 
ing himself. For he is the God he is only as the life of Jesus and his Father in their 
Spirit. An indefinitely expanding set of identities of God would indeed be infin- 
ity of the sort the Greeks recognized as dissolution. 

But a divine identity, we have said, is nothing but a “subsistent relation” 
to the other identities; each of the three is primeval to the other two. There- 
fore, one who comes into this life does not thereby become a divine identity, 
does not become one of those whose life it is. A divine identity is a persona just 
of that dramatis dei actually told by the gospel; someone who is not eternally 
begotten of the Father, or liberated by the Spirit to be the Father’s identifying 
object of love, or established by some other of the narrative relations told of 
God in Scripture, however else he or she may be related in God, is not a divine 
identity. 

The point here to be made is the affirmative: God can indeed, if he chooses, 
accommodate other persons in his life without distorting that life. God, to state 
it as boldly as possible, is roomy. Indeed, if we were to list divine attributes, roomi- 
ness would have to come next after jealousy. He can, if he chooses, distinguish 
himself from others not by excluding them but by including them. 

We must venture thus far into the doctrine of creation, with propositions 
that can be justified only later. Whether or not we wish to call God’s “pure dura- 
tion” his uncreated “time,” God as Father, Son, and Spirit can make room in 
himself for others, and the room that he makes is our created time. The opening 
of that room is the act of creation. 


6. Uber die Religion: Reden an die Gebildeten unter ihren Verachtern (Berlin: Johann Friedrich 
Unger, 1799), 38-133. 

7. ‘the final identity between knowing and loving and enjoying God is indeed a commonplace 
in the tradition, So John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, 1.1: “Indeed, we shall not say 
that, properly speaking, God is known where there is no religion or piety.” 
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Therefore God’s knowability is not a dispositional property, like breakability or 
legibility. That is, it is not his possession of qualities that adapt him to satisfy some 
exterior effort, in this case our cognitive effort. God is knowable because and only 
because he is in fact known. We remember Thomas’s maxim: there is no form of 
deity metaphysically or otherwise prior to its actuality. 

God is first known by himself: the Father is freed by the Spirit to find him- 
self in the Son; in the Spirit, the Son knows himself loved by the Father and just 
so knows the Father; the Spirit knows the love he brings to the Father and the 
Son. Nor again is this perichoretic knowing the activation of a dispositional prop- 
erty possessed by God. It is an aspect of that mutual life of Father, Son, and Spirit 
which is God. 

With respect to the knowledge of God, East and West are often thought to 
disagree drastically, but there is no disagreement on our present fundamental 
point. God, East and West have agreed, is not known by us because he is ame- 
nable to the exercise of our cognitive powers. He is known by us in that he grants 
us what we could never reach, or even know we could or should reach: he takes 
us into his own knowledge of himself. Any apparent contradictions between typi- 
cal Eastern and Western positions at this point result from different strategies with 
the concept of being and consequent cross-purposes of language. 

Thus Gregory Palamas, whom we may again take as archetypical for the East, 
says that even Orthodoxy’s beloved “apophatic” theology, the theology of pro- 
gressive renunciation of propositions and images, cannot attain more than “a 
certain cognition of phenomena that pertain to God . . . , which is a mere image 
of... the mind’s true fulfillment. . . .”* For even apophatic theology is the acti- 
vation ofa natural capacity,’ whereas those who truly know God “suffer” a gift of 
“what is beyond them.”"® The gift that transcends the mind’s natural “cognitive 
capacity” is “union”! with God, “the grace of adoption, the deifying gift of the 
Spirit.”!* And thus the saints do in fact “suffer and see the things of God [ta 
theia],”!> for “God is invisible to creatures but is not invisible to himself. . . .”! 

For the West, we have been in these last chapters adducing Thomas.!® 
According to him, God as being is knowable. He is known to himself and to his 
perfected saints in glory, even in his essence;'® moreover, “the vision by which 
we will then see God in his essence, is the same as the vision by which God sees 


8. Triads, i.3.19. 
9. E.g,, ibid., ii.3.35. 


10. Ibid., ii.3.26. 
11. E.g,, ibid., 1.3.45. 
12. Ibid., iii.1.6. 

13. Ibid., ii.3.26. 

14. Ibid., i.3.7. 


15. To the following, Robert W. Jenson, The Knowledge of Things Hoped For (New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1969), 58-74. 
16. Summa theologiae, 1.2.1; Suppl.92.1. 
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himself. . . .”'7 All knowledge of God is derived from this knowledge,'* and is thus 
knowledge in which our natural cognitive capacities are made wholly to transcend 
themselves.'® Faith is precisely the gift of this transcendence.” 

God is knowable in that he actually knows himself, in the mutual life of Fa- 
ther, Son, and Spirit, which as personal is mutual acquaintance and understand- 
ing. He is then known by us in that this triune life is in its actuality a life with us. 

“Tam the Lord your God, who brought you out of the land of Egypt.” The 
Lord has introduced himself to us, and just so introduced us into the communal 
life that he is. As God has introduced himself to us, he is hypostatically present to 
and in our community. As we in this community know each other, we know God. 
If we may at all speak of a “condition of the possibility” of our knowing God, one 
located on our side of the relation, this condition is the church?'!—we will return 
to this in the second volume of the work. We know God in that the Word of God 
that is God, that is homoousios with the Father, is actual only as conversation with 
us. If we ask what the divine Word would have been without us, we—again—do 
not know what we are asking. 

Since we are so insisting upon actuality, we must make the insistence itself 
actual. When the gospel of Christ’s Resurrection is spoken by and heard in the 
church, it is the very word of the Father to the Son that we hear. When the church 
prays to the Father in the Son’s name, she is taken into the obedient response of 
the Son to what the Father tells him. As the church speaks and hears the gospel 
and as the church responds in prayer and confession, the church’s life is a great 
conversation, and this conversation is none other than our participation in the 
converse of the Father and the Son in the Spirit. As the church is enlivened and 
empowered by this hearing and answer, this inspiration is by none other than 
that Spirit who is the life between the Father and the Son. So do we know God. 

Here an endemic question announces itself. In all true mutual discourse— 
we argued in an earlier connection—each must be both subject for and object of 
the other. As I am present to address you, I am a subject and you are my object. 
But if this is not reciprocal, if I evade being your object and so frustrate your 
presence as subject, I enslave you. Is God our object? Can God be an object? That 
is, can he be in true and free converse with us? 

The question bites more sharply if we take the earlier discussion of embodi- 
ment the other way around, and observe that a person’s objectivity is his or her 
body. As God addresses us, how do we find him to respond? Does God have a 
body? 

An unexamined presupposition of God’s nonobjectivity or nonembodiment 
runs through much of the tradition. Thus, at systematic theology’s beginning, 
Origen taught that the mutual knowing of the Father and the Son was not per- 


17. Ibid., Suppl. 92.1. 

18. [bid., i.1.2. 

19. Ibid., 1.1.1; 12.15 ii-ii.1.2. 

20. De veritate, 14.8. 

21. That is, the Bedingung der Méglichkeit of spiritual knowledge is the community to which 
the knower belongs, and nothing “in” or possessed by the knower. 
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sonal interchange but sheer mental knowing, because “whatever pertains to body 
must not be thought of the Father or the Son.””? And at a very distant and theo- 
logically different time, God’s nonobjectifiability was a methodological prin- 
ciple of Neo-Protestantism that continued to unite its two chief overthrowers, 
Bultmann and Barth,” even after they come to disagree on much else. 

But, of course, God does in fact have a body, the body born of Mary and risen 
into the church and its sacraments. When the disciples turned to the object Jesus, 
or when we turn to the object loaf and cup or bath or gathered community, we 
have precisely the body of God for our object. What must here be emphasized is 
that the discourse that is God’s life is not in fact another discourse than that be- 
tween Jesus and his Father in their Spirit, in which we join. That God is an object 
and so a partner of true free interchange is a fact not only of our converse with 
him but of the converse he is; and it is the one in that it is the other. The Son to 
whom the Father looks is the hanged man on Golgotha. 

It is the truth of our knowledge of God: God gives himself to be our object, 
and the object that he gives to us is none other than the object as which he is given 
to himself. God says at once to himself and to us: who I am is the Father of that 
man Jesus. Because he says it first to himself it is true when he says it to us. 

Or we may work the matter out christologically and pneumatologically. The 
risen Jesus is God as our object. He is also the human being who knows this ob- 
ject, himself, as God. If we speak of the knowledge of God that is possessed only 
by God himself and by his perfected saints, it is Christ’s self-knowledge that is 
the identity of God’s knowledge of himself and this human knowledge of God. 
The saints and we, in our temporarily different ways, share Christ’s knowledge 
by the Spirit. For the Spirit is Christ’s Spirit and yet other than he, who shares 
Christ’s ability to speak truly of God when and where he is pleased to do so. And 
the Spirit is the very life of the saints. 


Ill 


There is speaking and hearing in God, and the knowledge of God is participa- 
tion in this discourse. Is there also appearing and seeing in God? 

Theological and pious tradition has in fact spoken more freely of the Father’s 
“seeing” himself in the Son, or of the saints’ “vision” of God, than it has of dis- 
course in God or of the saints’ joining that discourse. The present work hopes to 
amend the tradition in this respect. But we are now in position to acknowledge 
also the more traditional concern. If there is converse in God, there is also 
appearing and seeing, for free converse demands embodiment and bodies appear 
and are seen. 

If God is known, and if this knowledge does not undo its subjects, then God 
is seen. No one indeed can see God and live; this is yet another way of explaining 
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why Jesus died. Jesus did then die, and he rose again, and in that this is true it is 
also written, “Whoever has seen me has seen the Father.”*> As might be expected, 
Gregory Palamas cannot here be outdone: “Since. . . God is not invisible to him- 
self, and will [in the Kingdom] be the one who sees through our souls and even 
through our bodies . . . , we will then see the divine and inaccessible light by bodily 
organs. . . .”26 

We may note the eschatological future tense of Palamas’ proposition, and 
allow the observation to carry us to a final point to be made about God’s 
knowability. Not only do Palamas and Thomas” agree that we know God in that 
he takes us beyond ourselves, they also agree that this “beyond” is the beyond of 
the Kingdom. Palamas has, again, the more dramatic expression: “The same di- 
vine light that was seen by the apostles on Tabor and is now seen by purified souls, 
is the substance” of the eternal blessings to come.” “The vision that was revealed 
to the apostles . . . has the weight of Christ’s future coming. . . .”*° 

Our knowledge of God is now “through a glass darkly,” because it is knowl- 
edge across the eschatological boundary, across the discontinuity of our own death 
and resurrection. Of our two guides through this section, Thomas made the more 
explicit attempt to reckon with this character of our knowledge, by his doctrine 
of analogy;*! and we will return to this teaching when we more directly consider 
not God’s knowability but the character of our knowing.” For now it suffices: we 
know God as and only as we, killed with Christ but not yet risen, share the knowl- 
edge that is part of the life of the Kingdom, only as we in the church overhear the 
discourse of God and his saints. 


IV 


The divine conversation has authoritative moral content. This is true even among 
the three of God: the Father gives the Sona specific mission of atonement and of 
a “new commandment”; the Son responds, “Thy will be done”; the Spirit lov- 
ingly enables the mission and the obedience. The divine conversation by partici- 
pation in which we know God is concretely his moral reasoning and willing. The 
divine perichoresis in this aspect is “righteousness” in that it is a perfect harmony 
in which each of the divine persons fully accepts what he is for the others. 
Insofar as God shares this discourse with creatures—whether as “law” or 
“gospel” in the Pauline or Reformation senses—it becomes his communication 
to us of his moral intention; it becomes what Israel called torah. Our inclusion in 
the triune discourse is an initiation into the triune harmony, into God’s righteous- 
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ness. Just so, it is guidance into faithful and dedicated community also with one 
another, into created righteousness. To know God is to know his moral will. 

Or we may put it so. God’s grant of participation in the triune discourse is 
not random but purposeful: he lives with us in order that we may live with him. 
He lives with us in order that we may honor him and no other God, in order that 
we may be faithful to community rather than individually autonomous, in order 
that we may serve life rather than death. We come to the same place: God in- 
cludes us just as and only as he speaks torah to us. 

That God thus honors and benefits us is his goodness to us—and of a good- 
ness in God that was not his goodness to us we yet again may not speculate. The 
great blessing that God bestows on creatures is his gift of the commandments. A 
passage from Deuteronomy must be cited at greater length. Moses speaks: “And 
now, O Israel, give heed to the statutes and the ordinances which I teach you... , 
that you may live. . . . That will be your wisdom and your understanding in the 
sight of the peoples. . . . For what great nation is there that has a god so near to it 
as the Lord our God is to us, whenever we call upon him? And what great nation 
is there, that has statutes and ordinances so righteous as all this law... ?” 

It is the two traditions in which Israel’s faith becomes most selfreflective, most 
theological in our sense of a second-level discourse, that most explicitly adduce 
the character of torahas blessing. The Deuteronomistic theology reflects endlessly 
on the beneficial fact itself, on the goodness of torah. The tradition of “wisdom,” 
perhaps particularly as it appears in Psalms shaped by that tradition, praises the 
lovability of torah. 

We continue first with Deuteronomy. Israel’s status as “favorite among 
peoples” is that “Moses charged us with the law, as a possession for the assembly 
of Jacob.”** The Lord’s commands are not arbitrary or an alien imposition, but 
are for our “well-being,”*4 “for our lasting good,” “to keep us alive... ;”* in- 
deed they are our “very life. . . .-°° This is because they are that which enables 
human life in the first place: “One does not live by bread alone, but by every word 
that comes from the mouth of the Lord.”?7 

Therefore, if we wish to live, we must “put these words” in our “heart and 
soul,” “recite” them to our children and make them our conversation “at home 
and... away,” rising and retiring. We will bind the commandments as signs on 
our bodies and write them on our “doorposts.”*? Just so, the commands are “not 
too hard . . .”; they are rather the nearest and most obvious thing in life.° God’s 
commands do not infringe our autonomy—to use that perilous word—they 
enable it. 
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Torah, God’s sharing with us of his moral intention for us, is therefore lov- 
able, as the Psalms say again and again. It is the “delight” of the righteous to 
meditate on God’s law “day and night.”*! The ordinances of the Lord are more 
desirable “than gold” and “sweeter than honey.” Simply, the righteous person 
can say that he obeys the commandments “because I love them,”*? because “they 
are the joy of my heart.” 

Martin Luther, in the part of his Large Catechism devoted to explanation of 
the Apostles’ Creed, has two statements of God’s purpose with the story they tell, 
that is, with the gospel. Both relate the gospel to the Ten Commandments, which 
were the first and just previous catechetical item. According to his introduction 
to the creed, the gospel tells us what sort of person God is, why we can dare to 
obey the mandate of the first table of the Ten Commandments and put all our 
faith in him. According to his summation of the creed, by the gospel “we acquire 
desire and love [Lust und Liebe] for all God’s commandments. . . .”4° In view of 
the Western church’s endemic controversy about the relation of “law” and “gos- 
pel,” and of what is usually thought to be Luther’s position in that controversy, 
his identification between a passion for the Ten Commandments and faith in God 
may be somewhat unexpected; just so his testimony is the more interesting.” 

No more as goodness than as truth is God a form to be actualized. No more 
is God’s lovability a dispositional property than is his knowability. God is good 
because he does good. He is lovable because he is loved. 

And no more is our righteousness the success of our moral capacity than is 
our knowledge of God the success of our cognitive capacity. If we love the lov- 
able God, and so truly find one another as well, this occurs in the same elevation 
beyond ourselves as does our knowledge of God. 

There is, of course, a long history of controversy, particularly in the Western 
church, about “justification,” about the way we become just or righteous. We will 
have to return to its tangle of misunderstanding and genuine disagreement. Yet 
it seems probable that serious theologians of the Roman Catholic Church and 
the Reformation never truly disagreed about the point just here made.* In any 
case, the parties can now say together: “Our entire hope of justification and sal- 
vation rests on Christ Jesus and on the gospel whereby the good news of God’s 
merciful action .. . is made known; we do not place our ultimate trust in any- 
thing other than God’s promise and saving work in Christ. This excludes ulti- 
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mate reliance on our faith, virtues, or merits, even though we acknowledge God’s 
working in these by grace alone. . . .”4? 


Vv 


Readers may well have worried that our discussion of God’s knowability was not 
balanced by acknowledgment of his hiddenness. Augustine’s dictum states, after 
all, an insight shared one way or another by the whole tradition: “If I have spo- 
ken [of God} what I have said is not what I wanted to say. How would I know 
that, unless I knew that God is ineffable? And yet what I have said would not have 
been said, ifhe were ineffable. This antinomy is perhaps better guarded in silence 
than pointed out in speech.”*° 

There was a reason for postponement. Had we undertaken the matter before 
discussion also of God’s goodness, as a merely “epistemological” phenomenon, 
we would have been too tempted by the root error among currently cultivated 
heresies: the interpretation of God’s hiddenness as metaphysical distance, in con- 
tradiction to Nicea. According to recently popular teaching, no human discourse 
can “represent God fully,” because of his absence from our direct experience. The 
best we can do, peering through the metaphysical spaces, is “try through words 
to convey glimpses of the Divine.”>! The opposite position would be closer to the 
truth: that God is hidden precisely by his offensive availability in our world. 

God’s proper hiddenness is both cognitive and moral, and is the first only 
as it is the second. When the Lord, in the prophecies of the Isaiah of the Exile, 
says that “[a]s the heavens are higher than the earth, so are my ways higher than 
your ways and my thoughts than your thoughts,” it is clear that the “thoughts” 
in question are moral intentions. And their height above us is their unpredict- 
ability by our moral standards: God, despite all his promises, has undone Israel 
and despite all his threats intends to restore Israel.*? When Isaiah asks, “Whom 
did [the Lord] consult for his enlightenment?” it is the “path of justice” that is 
the content of enlightenment.** When Paul, quoting Isaiah and Job, says that 
God’s judgments are “unsearchable” and asks, “Who has known the mind of the 
Lord?” it is the unforeseeable paths of God’s election that evoke his wonder.* 

God is not hidden because he holds back some part of the selfknowing he 
shares with us, but because that self-knowing is alive and moving and we cannot 
keep up with its moral intentions. Our ignorance of God is not a sort of balance 
to our knowledge of him; it is that we cannot at any moment of his life with us 
fully understand what he is up to next. 
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This ignorance may be considered in two ways. In the one way, it is intrinsic 
to the situation of finite creatures given to share the infinite life that is the triune 
God. We could again appeal to Gregory of Nyssa, but let us instead invoke a 
modern. Jonathan Edwards calls our knowledge and love of God our “confor- 
mity” to God’s knowledge and love of himself. And since God’s ability to com- 
municate himself is infinite, this conformity can and must increase indefinitely, 
without ever coming to rest: “The good that is in the creatures comes forever nearer 
and nearer to an identity with that which is in God.”* Because God is infinite, 
even in the “final state” of the saints in God “those that shall render him his trib- 
ute of glory will to eternity be increasing in their knowledge of his glory...” 
without ever exhausting it.°° 

In another way, God’s hiddenness can be seen as posited by the contingently 
actual history that God as triune lives with us, indeed by the contingent charac- 
ter of the object as which he is known by us. For that object is a crucified man. 
We may strive to free ourselves of pagan antiquity’s metaphysical prejudice, ac- 
cording to which God is intrinsically impassible. But the religious impulse itself, 
without which we would not worry about God in the first place, will never desist 
from offense at God’s self-presentation as a victim. God must be powerful and 
sweep all before him, else why do we need him? 

No one has seen so deeply here as Martin Luther. Faith is “the conviction of 
things not seen.”*’ Therefore, said Luther, that which is to be believed, God and 
his goodness, must be hidden. “And it cannot be more deeply hidden than under 
a contrary object... . Thus when God makes alive he does it by killing, when he 
justifies he does it by making guilty, when he takes into heaven he does it by send- 
ing to hell. . . .”°8 God is thus hidden in the whole course of his history with us,*° 
but he is doubly—and so salvifically—so hidden precisely as “Jesus crucified, in 
whom are all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, but hidden. . . .”® It is just 
so that the “conviction” of things not seen must also be “the assurance” of what 
can only be “hoped for.”°! 


VI 


One transcendental remains: God is beauty; to be God is be enjoyable. In that the 
triune conversation is righteousness, it is the perfect harmony of the triune com- 
munal life. And the harmony of discourse taken for itself is its beauty; more pre- 
cisely, its music. 

The necessary doctrine here is analogous to that about God’s truth and good- 
ness and need not be developed at length; God’s beauty also is not a dispositional 
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property, waiting for our action, in this instance for our enjoyment. God’s beauty 
is the actual living exchange between Father, Son, and Spirit, as this exchange is 
perfect simply as exchange, as it sings. The harmony of Father, Son, and Spirit, 
the triune perichoresis, transcends its character as goodness because it has no 
purpose beyond itself, being itself God. And the harmony of a discourse thus taken 
for itself and for the sake of itself, is its beauty, its aesthetic entity. 

Correspondingly, our enjoyment of God is that we are taken into the triune 
singing. Perhaps we may say we are allowed to double the parts. And here too we 
must insist on concreteness. That the proclamation and prayer of the church regu- 
larly bursts into beauty, indeed seems to insist on music and choreography and 
setting, is not an adventitious hankering to decorate. A congregation singing a 
hymn of praise to the Father is doubling the Son’s praise, and the surge of rhythm 
and melody is the surge of the Spirit’s glorification of the Father and the Son. 

We introduced Jonathan Edwards at the exact point where the development 
began to lead to the present point. And now we may simply appropriate his insight.“ 
The “exquisite spiritual proportion” that will be the eschatological perfection of 
creation and that is now its inner meaning is, according to Edwards, that of “a very 
complex tune, where respect is to be had to the proportion of a great many notes 
together.”* If we try to conceive the Kingdom, the “society in the highest degree 
happy,” we should “think of them . . . sweetly singing to each other.” 

All such beauty of the creation, now or in the Kingdom, is constituted by 
“sweet mutual consents”® with “the persons of the Trinity, the supreme Harmony 
of all.”°” Thus the holiness of God himself is a “sweet conjunction” of greatness 
and mercy,® with nothing in it but what is “ravishingly lovely.”® 

Every theology in one way or another ranks the transcendentals: most often, 
it is said that God is goodness and beauty because he is truth. Edwards ranked 
the transcendentals otherwise: God is truth and goodness because he is beauty, 
beauty of the sort that music has. In thus privileging beauty, Edwards belonged 
to a minority tradition, whose most famous exponent was the great “overcomer” 
of the Enlightenment Edwards celebrated, Friedrich Schleiermacher—although 
Schleiermacher oddly missed the triune and so musical nature of God’s beauty. 

We will follow Edwards’s and Schleiermacher’s ranking. Unity is “convert- 
ible” with being in a different way than are the other three: to grasp that what is 
not somehow a unit cannot be anything at all requires no insight. Our discussion 
of God’s being in the previous chapter was therefore itself our analysis of his 
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oneness. That leaves the three transcendentals of this chapter. Of these, as 
Schleiermacher maintained, beauty is both ground and union of the other two, 
and so is the concretion of the unity that being directly is. God is truth and good- 
ness at once in that he is one in his beauty. Or as the Scriptures speak, in his 
“glory.” 

To conclude, we may invoke Thomas’s maxim a last time: the discourse that 
is God is not other than its sheer occurrence as the divine perichoresis. Therefore 
the discourse that is God may be thought of not only as singing but even as “pure” 
music. It is the peculiarity of the aesthetic that in apprehending beauty we ab- 
stract from the content of discourse without becoming abstract in our understand- 
ing. God, we may thus say, is a melody. And as there are three singers who take 
each their part, a further specification suggests itself: the melody is fugued. 

We must note what has just happened. The apprehension of God as beauty, 
in its concrete abstraction, has led us to another proposition of the same charac- 
ter as those in the preceding chapter, in which we said that God is an event, a 
person, a decision, and a conversation. The phrase “the one God” directs us fi- 
nally to the sheer perichoresis of Father, Son, and Spirit, and that is to their com- 
munal music. We close the doctrine of God with this evocation of God’s being, 
beyond which there is no more to say: God is a great fugue. There is nothing so 
capacious as a fugue. 
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